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South  America. 

BOOK     I. 

Accowit  of  our  fourney  to  Lima  5  with  a  De- 
fcription  of  the  Towns   and  Settlements 
on  the  Road>  and  of  the  City  of  Lima. 

CHAP,     t 

fourney  from  Quito,  to  Truxillo; 

THE  accidents  to  which  human  enterprizeS 
and  attempts  are  generally  expofed,  direct, 
with  an  inconftant,  but  wonderful  harmo- 
ny, the  feries  of  our  adlions  and  adventures,  and  in- 
troduce among  them  a  great  variety  of  alterations 
and  changes.  It  is  this  variety,  which,  in  vegetation 
embellifhes  nature,  and  equally  difplays  the  glory 
and  wifdom  of  the  fupreme  creator  in  the  political 
and  rational  world  ♦,  where  we  admire  the  furprizing 
diverfity  of  events-,  the  infinity  of  human  actions,  and 
Vol.  II.  B  the 
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the  different  fchemes  and  confequences  in  politics, 
the  fucceffive  chain  of  which,  renders  hiftory  fo  de- 
lightful, and,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  fo  inflructive. 
The  inconflancy,  fo  often  ken  in  things  the  moll 
folid  and  liable,  is  generally  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful obftacles,  to  the  advantages  which  might  other- 
wife  be  derived  from  works  of  any  duration.  How- 
ever great  they  are,  either  in  reality,  or  idea,  the  per- 
fection of  them  is  not  only  impeded  by  the  viciflitudes 
of  time,  and  the  inconflancy  of  things,  but  they  even 
decline,  and  fall  into  ruins.  Some,  thro'  want  of  pro- 
per fupport  and  incouragement  •,  while  others,  from 
the  mind  being  wearied  out  by  delays,  difficulties, 
and  a  thoufand  embarrafements,  are  abandoned ;  the 
imagination  being  no  longer  '  able  to  purfue  its  mag- 
nificent fcheme. 

To  meaiure  fome  degrees  of  the  Meridian  near  the 
equator,  the  principal  intention  of  our  voyage,  if 
confidered  only  in  idea,  and  abflracledly  from  the 
difficulties  which  attended  its  execution,  mufl  appear 
eafy,  and  as  requiring  no  great  length  of  time  -,  but 
experience  convinced  us,  that  a  work  of  fuch  impor- 
tance to  the  improvement  of  fcience,  and  the  interefl 
of  all  nations,  was  not  to  be  performed  without  de- 
lays, difficulties  and  dangers  •,  which  demanded  at- 
tention, accuracy,  and  perfeverance.  Befides  the 
difficulties  neceffarily  attending  the  requifite  accuracy 
of  thefe  obfervations,  the  delays  we. were  obliged  to 
make  in  order  to  take  them  in  the  mofl  favourable 
feafons,  the  intervening  clouds,  the  Paramos,  and 
difpofition  of  the  ground  were  fo  many  obflacles  to 
our  making  any  tolerable  difpatch  ;  and  thefe  delays, 
filled  us  with  apprehenfions,  that  if  any  other  accidents 
fhould  happen,  the  whole  defign  would  be  rendered 
abortive,  or  at  leafl,  fuffer  a  long  interruption. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  *  that  while  we  were 
at  Cuenca,  rmifhing  our  agronomical  obfervations  in 

that 
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that  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  Meridian,  we  un- 
expectedly received  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Villa 
Garcia,  vice-roy  of  Peru,  defiring  us  to  come,  with 
all  fpeed  to  his  capital,  any  delay  on  our  part  might 
have  been  improper  •,  and  we  were  iblicitous  not  to 
merit  an  accufation  of  the  leaft  remifihefs  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  fervice.  Thus  we  were  under  a  neceflity  of 
fufpending  our  obfervations  for  feme  time  •,  though 
all  that  remained  was  the  fecond  aftronomical  obfer- 
vation,  northward,  where  the  feries  of  our  triangles 
terminated. 

The  occafion  of  this  delay,  arofe  from  an  ac- 
count, received  by  the  vice-roy,  that  war  being 
declared  between  Spain  and  England,  the  latter  was 
fending  a  confiderable  fleet  on  fome  fecret  defigns 
into  thofe  feas.  Several  precautions  had  been  taken 
to  defeat  any  attempt  j  and  the  vice-roy,  being 
pleafed  to  conceive  that  we  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
him  in  acquiting  himfelf  with  honour  on  this  occafion, 
committed  to  us  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  mea- 
fures ;  giving  us  to  underftand,  that  the  choice  he 
made  of  us,  was  the  mod  convincing  proof  of  the 
high  opinion  he  entertain'd  of  our  abilities  ;  and  in- 
deed our  obligations  were  the  greater,  as  the  diftance 
of  four  hundred  leagues  had  not  obliterated  us  from 
his  remembrance,  of  which  he  now  gave  us  fo 
honourable  a  proof. 

On  the  24th  of  September '1 740,  the  vice-roy's 
letter  was  delivered  to  us,  and  we  immediately  re- 
paired to  Quito,  in  order  to  furnifh.  ourfelves  with 
necefTaries  for  the  journey. 

Every  thing  being  performed,  we  fet  out  from 
that  city  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  determined  to 
go  by  Guaranda  and  Guayaquil ;  for  tho*  there  is  a 
road  by  land  thro*  Cuenca  and  Loja,  yet  the  other 
feemed  to  us  the  moll  expeditious,  as  the  ways  are 
neither  fo  bad,  nor  mules  and  other  beafts  of  carriage 
fo  difficult  to  be  met  with.    The  long  ftays  in  villages 
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were  here  alio  little  to  be  apprehended,  which  are  fre- 
quently rendered  necefTary  in  the  other  road  by  inun- 
dations, rivers,  and  precipices. 

On  the  30th  of  October  we  reached  the  Bodegas, 
or  warehoufes,  of  Babayoho,  where  taking  a  canoo 
we  went  down  the  river  to  Guayaquil ;  and  embark- 
ing on  board  a  fmall  fhip  bound  for  Puna,  we  an- 
chored in  that  port  November  the  3d.  At  this  place 
we  hired  a  large  balza,  which  brought  us  thro* 
the  gulph  to  Machala.  For  tho'  the  ufual  rout 
is  by  the  Salto  de  Tumbez,  we  were  obliged  to  alter 
our  courfe,  the  pilot  not  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  entrance  of  a  creek,  thro'  which  you  pafs  to  the 
Salto. 

On  the  5th  in  the  morning  our  balza  landed  us  on 
the  coaft  of  Machala,  from  whence  we  travelled  by 
land  to  the  town,  the  diftance  being  about  two  ihort 
leagues.  The  next  day  we  fent  away  our  baggage  in 
a  large  canoo  to  the  Salto  de  Tumbez  •,  going  myfelr 
in  the  fame  canoo,  being  difabled  by  a  fall  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Don  George  Juan,  with  the  fervants 
followed  on  horfeback:  the  whole  country  being  level, 
is  every  where  full  of  fait  marines,  and  overflows  at 
high  water,  fo  that  the  track  is  not  fufficient  for  two 
to  go  a  bread. 

The  Salto  where  I  arrived  on  the  7th  at  night,  is  a 
place  which  ferves  as  a  kind  of  harbour  for  boats  and 
fmall  vefifels.  It  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  fome  creeks, 
particularly  that  of  Jambeli,  between  fourteen  and 
iixteen  leagues  from  the  coaft,  but  intirely  deftitute 
of  inhabitants,  no  frefh  water  being  found  in  any 
part  of  the  adjacent  country ;  fo  that  it  only  ferves 
for  landing  goods  configned  to  Tumbez,  where  they 
are  carried  on  mules,  kept  there  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  in  this  its  whole  trade  confifts:  The  Salto  is  un- 
inhabited •,  nor  does  it  afford  the  leaft  fheker,  all  the 
goods  brought  thither  being  depofited  in  a  fmall 
fquare  •,  and,  as  rain  is  feldom  or  never  known  here, 

there 
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there  is  little  danger  of  their  receiving  any  damage 
before  they  are  carried  to  Tumbez. 

Here,  as  along  the  fides  of  all  the  creeks,  the 
mangrove  trees  ft  and  very  thick,  with  their  roots 
and  branches  fo  interwoven  as  to  be  abfolutely  im- 
penetrable ;  tho'  the  fwarms  of  mofchetos  are  alone 
fufficient  to  difcourage  any  one  from  going  among 
them.  The  only  defence  againfl  thefe  infects  is,  to 
pitch  a  tent,  till  the  beafts  are  loaded,  and  you  again 
move  forward.  The  more  inland  parts,  where  the 
tides  do  not  reach,  are  covered  with  forefts  of  fmaller 
trees,  and  contain  great  quantities' of  deer;  but  at 
the  fame  time  are  infefted  with  tigers;  fo  that  if  the 
continual  flinging  of  the  mofchetos  deprives  tra- 
vellers of  their  reft,  it  alfo  prevents  their  being  fur- 
prized  by  the  tigers,  of  the  fury  of  which  there  are 
many  melancholy  examples. 

On  the  9th  in  the  morning  I  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Tumbez,  fituated  feven  leagues  from  the  Salto  •,  the 
whole  country  thro*  which  the  road  lies  is  intirely 
wafle,  part  of  it  being  overflowed  by  the  tides,  and, 
the  other  part  dead  fands,  which  reflect  the  rays 
of  the  fun  fo  intenfely,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  in 
general  to  perform  this  journey  in  the  night ;  for 
travelling  feven  leagues  thither,  and  as  many  back 
without  either  water  or  fodder,  is  much  too  laborious 
for  the  mules  to  undergo  in  the  day  time.  A  drove 
of  mules  therefore  never  fets  out  from  Tumbez  for 
the  Salto,  till  an  account  arrives,  generally  by  one  of 
the  failors  belonging  to  the  veffel,  of  the  goods  being 
landed,  and  every  thing  in  readinefs  ;  as  it  would 
otherwife  be  loft  labour,  it  being  impofiible  that  the 
mules  fhould  make  any  flay  there. 

Don  George  Juan  had  reached  Tumbez  on  the 
8th,  and  tho'  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
provide  mules  for  continuing  our  journey,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  there  fome  time  longer.  Nor  could 
we  make  any  advantage  of  our  flay  here,  except  to 
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obfervc  the  latitude,  which  we  did  on  the  ninth  with 
a  quadrant,  and  found  it  to  be  30  13*  16''  fouth. 

Near  Tumbez,  is  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  almoft 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Clare.  Barks,  boats, 
balzas,  and  canoos  may  go  Up  and  down  this  river, 
being  three  fathom  deep,  and  twenty-five  broad  ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  going  up  it  in  the  winter  feafon, 
the  impetuofity  of  its  current  being  then  increafed  by 
torrents  from  the  mountains.  At  a  little  diflance 
from  the  cordillera,  on  one  fide  of  the  banks  of  the 
river,  ftands  the  town  of  Tumbez  in  a  very  fandy 
plain,  interfperfed  with  fome  fmall  eminences.  The 
town  confifls  only  of  feventy  houfes,  built  of  cane, 
and  thatched,  fc attered  up  and  down  without  any 
order  or  fymetry.  In  thefe  houfes  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families  of  Meftizos,  Indians,  Mulat- 
toes,  and  a  few  Spaniards.  There  are  befides  thefe 
other  families  living  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
who  having  the  conveniency  of  watering  their  grounds, 
continually  imploy  themfelves  in  rural  occupations. 

The  heat  is  exceflive  •,  nor  have  they  here  any 
rain  for  feveral  years  fuccefiively  *,  but  when  it  begins 
to  fall,  it  continues  during  the  winter.  The  whole 
country  from  the  town  of  Tumbez,  to  Lima,  con* 
tained  between  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  and  the  fea, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Valles,  which  we  mention 
here,  as  it  will  often  occur  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
this  narrative. 

Tumbez  was  the  place  where  in  the  year  1526,  the 
Spaniards  firft  landed  in  thefe  parts  of  South 
America,  under  the  command  of  Don  Francifco 
Pizarro ;  and  where  he  entered  into  feveral  friendly 
conferences  with  the  princes  of  the  country,  but 
vafials  to  the  Yncas.  If  the  Indians  were  furprized 
at  the  fight  of  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  were  equally 
fo  at  the  prodigious  riches  which  they  every  where 
faw,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  palaces,    caftles,  and 
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temples  •,    of  all  of  which,  tho*  built  of  done,   no 
vediges  are  now  remaining. 

Along  the  delightful  banks  of  this  river,  as  far  as 
the  water  is  conveyed,  maize,  and  all  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  natives  of  a  hot  climate,  are 
produced  in  the  greated  plenty.  And  in  the  more 
didant  parts,  which  are  deditute  of  this  advantage* 
grows  a  kind  of  leguminous  tree,  called  algarro- 
bale,  producing  a  bean,  which  ferves  as  food  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle.  It  refembles  almoft  that  known 
in  Spain  by  the  name  of  Valencia  •,  its  pod  being 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  only  four  lines 
broad,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  intermixed  with  veins  of  a 
faint  yellow.  It  proves  a  very  drengthening  food  to 
beads  of  labour,  and  is  ufed  in  fattening  thofe  for 
the  (laughter,  which  hence  acquire  a  tafte  remarkably 
delicious. 

On  the  14th,  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Piura, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  wait  fome  time  for  Don  George 
Juan,  during  which  I  entirely  recovered  from  the 
indifpofition  I  before  laboured  under  from  my  fall. 

Here  I  experienced  the  efficacy  of  the  calagu- 
ala  •,  which  I  happily  found  not  to  fall  fhort  of  the 
great  reputation  it  has  acquired  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe. 

From  the  town  of  Tumbe2,  to  the  city  of  Piura, 
is  62  leagues,  which  we  performed  in  54  hours,  ex- 
clufive  of  thofe  we  reded  •,  fo  that  the  mules,  which 
always  travel  one  condant  pace,  go  fomething  above 
a  league  an  hour.  To  the  town  of  Amotape,  the 
only  inhabited  place  in  the  whole  road,  is  4S  leagues, 
the  remainining  part  is  one  continued  defart.  •  At 
leaving  Tumbez,  its  river  is  eroded  in  Balzis,  after 
which  for  about  two  leagues  the  road  lies  thro* 
thickets  of  Algarrobal,  and  other  trees,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  road  runs  along  the  IV a  coad,  to  Mancora, 
24  leagues  from  Tumbez.  In  order  to  travel  this 
road,  an  opportunity  at  low-water  mud  be  taken  for 
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croffing  a  place  called  MalpafTo,  about  fix  leagues 
from  Tumbez  ;  for  being  a  high  fteep  rock,  warned 
by  the  fea  during  the  flood,  and  the  top  of  it  im- 
paffable  from  the  many  chafms  and  precipices,  there 
is  a  necefTity  of  paffing  between  the  fea  and  its  bafis, 
whi<  h  is  about  half  a  league  in  length.  And  this 
rnuft  be  done  before  the  flood  returns,  which  foon 
covers  this  narrow  way,  tho'  it  is  very  fafe  at  low- 
water.  During  the  remainder  of  this  journey,  it  is 
equally  necefTary  to  confult  the  tide,  for  the  whole 
country  being  Tandy,  the  mules  would,  from  their 
finking  fo  deep  in  it,  be  tired  the  firft  league  or  two. 
Accordingly  travellers  generally  keep  along  the  more, 
which  being  warned  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves, 
the  fand  is  more  compact  and  firm ;  and  confequently 
much  eafier  to  the  beafls.  During  the  winter,  there 
runs  thro5  Mancora  a  fmall  rivulet  of  frefh  water,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  mules  ♦,  but  in  fummer  the 
little  remaining  in  its  courfe  is  fo  brackifh,  that  no- 
thing but  abiolute  necefTity  can  render  it  tolerable. 
The  banks  of  this  rivulet  are  fo  fertile  by  its  water, 
that  it  produces  fuch  numbers  of  large  Algarrobales, 
as  to  form  a  fhady  forefl. 

From  Mancora,  the  road  for  fourteen  leagues  runs 
between  barren  mountains,  at  fome  diflance  from  the 
coafl,  with  very  troublefome  afcents  and  declivities, 
as  far  as  the  breach  of  Parinnas  ♦,  where  the  fame 
cautions  are  to  be  obferved  as  at  Mancora,  and  is  the 
fecond  flage;  from  whence  the  road  lies  over  a  fandy 
plain,  ten  leagues  in  length,  to  the  town  of  Amotape, 
and  at  fome  diflance  from  the  coafl. 

This  town,  which  flands  in  40  51'  43"  South  lati- 
tude, is  an  appendix  to  the  Parifh  of  Tumbez,  be- 
longing to  its  lieutenancy,  and  in  the  jurifdiction  of 
Piura.  The  houfes  are  about  30  in  number,  and 
compofed  of  the  fame  materials  with  thofe  of  Tum- 
bez i  but  the  inhabitants  are  only  Indians  and  Mefti- 
zos.     A  quarter  of  a  league  from  it  is  a  river  of  the 
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fame  name,  and  whofe  waters  are  of  fuch  prodigious 
ufe  to  the  country,  that  it  is  every  where  cultivated, 
and  divided  into  fields,  producing  plenty  of  the  feve- 
ral  grains,  efculent  vegetables,  and  fruits,  natural  to 
a  hot  climate  ;  but  like  Tumbez,  is  infefted  with 
Mofchitos.  This  river  in  fa  mmer  maybe  forded; 
but  in  winter  when  the  torrents  defcend  from  the 
mountains  it  muft  be  crofled  in  a  balza,  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  current  being  then  confiderably  increafed.- 
There  js  a  necefiity  for  palling  it  in  going  to  Piura, 
and  after  this  for  about  four  leagues  the  road  lies 
thro'  woods  of  lofty  Algarrobales.  Thefe  woods 
terminate  on  a  fandy  plain,  where  even  the  mod  ex- 
perienced drivers  and  Indians  fometimes  lofe  their 
way,  the  wind  leveling  thofe  hills  of  fand,  which 
ferved  as  marks,  and  effacing  all  the  tracks  for- 
merly made  :  fo  that  in  travelling  this  country,  the 
only  direction  is  the  fun  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
ftars  in  the  night;  ard  the  Indians  being  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  of  thefe  objects,  are  often 
bewildered,  and  expofed  to  the  greateft  hardships, 
before  they  can  again  find  their  way. 

From  what  has  been  faid  the  difficulties  of  travel- 
ing this  road  may  be  conceived.  Befides  as  far  as 
Amotape,  not  only  all  kinds  of  provifions  muft  be 
carried,  but  even  water,  and  the  requifites  for  kindling 
a  fire,  unlefs  your  provifion  confifts  of  cold  meat. 
In  this  laft  ftage  is  a  mine  of  cope,  a  kind  of  mineral 
tar,  great  quantities  of  which  are  carried  to  Call ao, 
and  other  ports,  being  ufed  in  mips  inftead  of  naphtha, 
but  has  the  ill  quality  of  burning  the  cordage;  its  cheap- 
nefs  however  induces  them  to  ufe  it  mixed  with  naphtha. 

The  city  of  Piura,  which  is  at  prefent  the  capi- 
tal of  its  jurifdiction,  was  the  firft  Spanifh,  fettle- 
ment  in  Peru.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1531  by 
Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  who  alfo  built  the  firft 
church  in  it.  This  city  was  originally  called  San 
Miguel   de  Piura,  and  flood  in  the  valley  of  Targa- 
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fala,  from  whence  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the* 
air  it  was  removed  to  its  prefent  fituation,  which  is 
on  a  fandy  plain.  The  latitude  of  it  is  50  11'  1" 
Souths  and  the  variation  of  the  needle  we  obferved 
to  be  8°  13'  Eallerly.  The  houfes  are  either  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  or  a  kind  of  reeds  called 
Quinchas,  and  few  of  them  have  any  ftory.  Here 
the  Corregidor  refides,  whofe  jurifdiction  extends 
on  one  fide  along  Valles,  and  on  the  other  among 
the  mountains..  Here  is  an  office  for  the  rayal  re- 
venue, under  an  accomptant  or  treafurer,  who  re- 
lieve each  other  every  fix  months,  one  refiding  at  the 
port  of  Paita,  and  the  oth  r  in  this  place :  At  the 
former  for  receiving  the  duties  on  imports  for  goods 
landed  there,  and  alfo  for  preventing  a  contraband 
trade;  and  at  the  latter  for  receiving  the  revenues 
and  merchandizes  on  goods  configned  from  the 
mountains  to  Loja ;  or  going  from  Tumbez  to 
Lima. 

This,  city  contains  near  fifteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants •,  and  among  thefe  fome  families  of  rank,  be- 
fides  other  Spaniards,  Meftizos,  Indians,  and  Mu- 
lattoes.  The  climate  is  hot  and  very  dry,  rains  being 
feldomer  known  here  than  at  Tumbez:  notwithftand- 
ing  which  it  is  very  healthy.  It  has  a  river  of  great 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
country,  the  foil  of  which  is  fandy,  and  therefore 
eafier  penetrated  by  the  water ;  and  being  level  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  different  parts  by  canals.  But 
in  the  fummer  the  river  is  abfolutely  deftitute  of 
water,  the  little  which  defcends  from  the  mountains 
being  abforbed  before  it  reaches  the  city  -,  fo  that  the 
inhabitants  have  no  other  method  of  procuring  water, 
but  by  digging  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
depth  of  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
time  the  drought  has  continued. 

Piura  has  a  hofpital  under  the  care  of  the  Beth- 
lemites ;  and  tho'  patients  afflicted  with  all  kinds  of 
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diftempers  are  admitted,  it  is  particularly  famous  for 
the  cure  of  the  French  difeafe,  which  is  not  a  little 
forwarded  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.  According- 
ly there  is  here  a  great  refort  of  perfons  infected 
with  that  infamous  diitemperj  and  are  reftored  to 
their  former  health  by  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  ipecific 
than  is  ufed  in  other  countries,  and  alfo  with  greater 
eafe  and  expedition 

As  the  whole  territory  of  this  jurifdiclion  with- 
in Valles  produces  only' the  Algarroba,  maize, 
cotton,  grain,  a  few  fruits  and  efculent  vegetables, 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  apply  themfelvesto  the  breed- 
ing of  goats,  great  numbers  of  which  are  continu- 
ally fold  for  (laughter,  and  from  their  fat  they  make 
foap,  for  which  they  are  fure  of  a  good  market  at 
Lima,  Quito,  and  Panama  ;  their  fk'ns  are  drened 
into  leather  called  Cordovan,  and  for  which  there  is 
alfo  a  great  demand  at  the  above  cities.  Another 
branch  of  its  commerce  is  the  Cabuya,  or  Pita,  a 
kind  of  plant  from  whence  a  very  fine  and  ftrong 
thread  is  made  •,  and  which  abounds  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  its  jurifdiction.  Great  advantages 
are  alfo  made  from  their  mule;?,  as  all  the  goods 
fent  from  Quito  to  Lima,  and  alfo  thofe  coming 
from  Spain,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Paita,  cannot 
be  forwarded  to  the  places  they  are  configned  to  but 
by  the  mules  of  this  province  -,  and  from  the  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  goods  coming  from  all  parts, 
fome  idea  ma.  be  formed  of  the  number  of  beads 
employed  in  this  tr  de,  which  continues  more  or  lefs 
throughout  the  year-,  but  is  prodigious  when  the  ri- 
vers are  mallow. 

Don  George  Juan  being  arrived  at  Piura,  every 
thing  was  got  ready  with  the  utmoft  difpatch,  and 
on  the  2 1  ft  we  continued  our  journey.  The  next 
day  we  reached  the  town  of  Sechura,  ten  leagues 
diftant  from  Piura,  according  to  the  time  we  were 
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travelling  it.  The  whole  country  between  thefe  two 
places  is  a  level  fandy  defart. 

Though  the  badnefs  and  danger  of  the  roads  in 
Peru  fcarce  admit  of  any  other  method  of  travelling 
than  on  mules,  yet  from  Piura  to  Lima  there  is  a 
conveniency  of  going  in  litters.  Thefe  inftead  of  poles 
are  fufpended  on  two  large  canes,  like  thofe  of 
Guayaquil,  and  are  hung  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
touch  the  water  in  fording  rivers,  nor  ftrike  againft 
the  rocks  in  the  afcents  or  defcents  of  difficult  roads. 

As  the  mules  hired  at  Piura  perform  the  whole 
journey  to  Lima,  without  being  relieved,  and  in  this 
great  diftance,  are  many  long  defarts  to  be  crofted, 
the  natural  fatigue  of  the  diftance,  increafed  by  the 
fandinefs  of  the  roads,  render  fome  intervals  of  reft 
abfolutely  neceflary,  efpecially  atSechura,  becaufe  on 
leaving  that  town  we  enter  the  great  defart  of  the 
fame  name.  We  tarried  here  two  days :  during 
which  we  obferved  the  latitude,  and  found  it  50  32' 

The  original  fituation  of  this  town  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  fea,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  a  point  called 
Aguja  \  but  being  deftroyed  by  an  inundation,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  build  the  prefent  town  of  Sechu- 
ra  about  a  league  diftance  from  the  coaft,  near  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  and  which  is  fubjeel:  to  the 
fame  alterations  as  that  of  Piura  •,  for  at  the  time  we 
crofted  it  no  water  was  to  be  leen  ;  whereas  from  the 
months  of  February  or  March  till  Auguft  or  Septem- 
ber, its  water  is  lb  deep  and,  the  current  fo  ftrong,  as 
to  be  pafied  only  in  balzas  •,  as  we  found  in  our  fe- 
cond  and  third  journey  to  Lima.  When  the  river  is 
dry  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  the  above  mentioned 
expedient  of  digging  wells  in  its  beds,  where  they  in- 
deed find  water  but  very  thick  and  brackifn.  Se- 
chura  contains  about  200  houfes  of  cane,  and  a 
Jarge  and  handfome  brick  church  \  the  inhabitants 
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are  all  Indians,  and  confift  of  near  400  families, 
who  are  all  employed  either  as  drivers  of  the  mules 
or  fifhermen.  The  houfes  of  all  thefe  towns  are 
quite  fimple  ;  the  walls  confuting  only  of  common 
canes  and  reeds,  fixed  a  little  way  in  the  ground, 
with  flat  roofs  of  the  fame  materials,  rain  being 
hardly  ever  known  here  •,  fo  that  they  have  fufficient 
light  and  air,  both  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  wind 
eafily  finding  a  paffage.  The  Indian  inhabitants  of 
this  place  ufe  a  different  language  from  that  common 
in  the  other  towns  both  of  Quito  and  Peru  •,  and 
this  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  great  part  of  Valles. 
Nor  is  it  only  their  language  which  diftinguifhes 
them,  but  even  their  accent  •,  for  befides  their  enun- 
ciation which  is  a  kind  of  melancholy  finging,  they 
contract  half  of  their  lad  words,  as  if  they  wanted 
breath  to  pronounce  them. 

The  drefs  of  the  Indian  women  in  thefe  parts,' 
confifts  only  of  an  Anaco,  like  that  of  the  women  of 
Quito,  except  its  being  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  trail 
upon  the  ground.  It  is  alfo  much  larger,  but 
without  fleeves,  nor  is  it  tied  round  them  with  a 
girdle.  In  walking  they  take  it  up  a  little,  and  hold 
it  under  their  arms.  Their  head  drefs  confifts  of 
cotton  cloth  laced  or  embroidered  with  different  co- 
lours ;  but  the  widows  wear  black.  The  condition 
of  every  one  may  be  known  by  their  manner  of 
drefling  their  hair,  maids  and  widows  dividing  it 
into  two  platted  locks,  one  hanging  on  each  fnoulder, 
whilft  married  women  braid  all  their  hair  in  one. 
They  are  very  induflrious,  and  ufually  employed  in 
weaving  napkins  of  cotton  and  the  like.  The  men 
drefs  in  the  Spanifh  manner ;  and  confequently  wear 
moes ;  but  the  women  none.  They  are  naturally 
haughty,  of  very  good  understandings,  and  differ 
in  fome  cufloms  from  thofe  of  Quito.  They  are  a 
proof  of  what  has  been  obferved  (Book  VI.  Chap.  VI. 
yo\.  1.)  with  regard  to  the  great  improvement  they 
2  receive 
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receive  From  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanifh  language  % 
and  accordingly  it  is  fpoken  here  as  fluently  as 
their  own.  They  have  genius,  and  generally  fuccred 
in  whatever  they  z  ply  themfelves  to.  They  are 
neither  fo  fuperftitious,  nor  fo  exceffively  given  to 
vice  as  the  others-,  fo  that  except  in  their  colour 
and  other  natural  appearances,  they  may  be  faid  to 
(differ  greatly  from  them  -,  and  even  in  their  propen- 
fity  to  intemperance,  and  other  popular  cufloms  of 
the  Indians,  a  certain  moderation  and  love  of  order 
is  confpicuous  among  thefe.  But  to  avoid  tedious 
repetitions,  I  fhall  conclude  with  obferving  that  all 
the  Indians  of  Valles  from  Tumbez  to  Lima  are 
induftrious,  intelligent,  and  civilized  beyond  what . 
Is  generally  imagined. 

The  town  ot  Sechura  is  the  laft  in  the  jurifdiclion 
of  Piura,  and  its  inhabitants  not  only  refufe  to  fur- 
nifh  paffengers  with  mules,  but  alfo  will  hot  fuffer 
any  perfon  of  whatever  rank,  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney, without  producing  the  Corregidor's  pafiport. 
The  intention  of  this  ftriclnefs  is  to  fupprefs  all  a- 
bufes  in  trade  ;  for  there  being  befides  this  road 
which  leads  to  the  defart,  only  one  other  called  the 
Rodeo ;  one  of  them  muft  be  taken  ;  if  that  of  the 
defart,  mules  muft  be  hired  at  Sechura  for  carrying 
water  for  the  ufe  of  the  loaded  mules  when  they 
have  performed  half  their  journey.  This  water  is 
put  into  large  callebafhes,  or  fkins,  and  for  every 
four  loaded  mules  one  mule  loaded  with  water  is  al- 
lowed, and  alfo  one  for  the  two  mules  carrying  the 
litter.  When  they  travel  on  horfeback,  the  riders 
carry  their  water  in  large  bags  or  wallets  made  for 
that  purpofe  •, 'and  every  one  of  the  paffengers,  whe- 
ther in  the  litter  or  on  horfeback,  provides  himfelf 
with  what  quantity  he  -thinks  fuificient,  as  during 
the  whole  journey  nothing  is  feen  but  fand  and  hills 
of  it  formed  by  the  wind,  and  here  and  there,  maf- 
2  fc* 
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fes  of  fait :  but  neither  fprig,  herb,  flower,  or  any 
othf  r  verdure. 

On  the  24th  we  left  Scchura,  and  eroded  the  de* 
fart,  making  only  fome  fhort  flops  for  the  eafe  of  our 
bealls,  fo  that  we  arrived  the  next  day  at  five  in  the 
evening  at  the  town  of  Morrope,  28  or  30  leagues  di- 
fiance  irom  Sechura,  tho' falfly  computed  more  by  the 
natives.  The  extent  and  uniform  afpedl  of  this  plan, 
together  with  the  continual  motion  of  the  fand  which 
foon  effaces  all  tracks,  often  bewilders  the  mod 
experienced  guides,  who  however  fhew  their  flcill  ir* 
ibun  recovering,  the  right  way;  for  which  they  make 
ufe  of  two  expedients  :  ift,  to  obferve  to  keep  the  wind 
directly  in  their  face;  and  the  reverfe  upon  their  return* 
for  the  fouth  winds  being  conflant  here,  this  rule  cannot 
deceive  them :  2d,  to  take  up  a  handfiil  of  fand  at 
different  diftances,  and  fmell  to  it;  for  as  the  excre- 
ments of  the  mules  impregnate  the  fand  more  or  Id's, 
they  determine  which  is  the  true  road  by  the  fcent  of 
it.  Thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  thefe 
parts,  expofe  themfelves  to  great  danger,  by  (lopping 
to  reft  or  fleep;  for  when  they  again  fet  forward,  they 
find  themfelves  unable  to  determine  the  right  road  5 
and  when  they  once  have  loll  the  true  direction,  it  is 
a  remarkable  inflance  of  providence  if  they  do  not 
perifh  with  fatigue  or  diflrefs,  of  which  there  are  many 
melancholy  inflances. 

The  town  of  Morrope  confifls  of  between  70  and 
So  houfes,  built  like  thofe  in  the  preceedmg  towns ; 
and  contains  about  1.60  families,  all  Indians.  Near 
it  runs  a  river  called  Pozuelos,  fubje<£l  to  the  fame 
changes  as  thofe  above-mentioned ;  tho'  the  lands 
bordering  on  its  banks  are  cultivated,  ard  adorned 
with  trees.  The  inftinct  of  the  beads  ufed  to  this 
road  is  really  furprizing  ;  for, even  at  the  d'dance  of 
four  leagues,  they  fmell  its  water,  and  become  fo 
impatient  that  it  would  be  difficulty  to  flop  them;  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly  they  purfue  themfelves  the  fhorteft  road, 
and  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  with  re- 
markable chearfulnefs  and  dispatch* 

On  the  26th  we  left  Morrope,  and  arrived  at 
Lambayeque,  four  leagues  from  it :  and  being  ob- 
liged to  continue  there  all  the  27th,  we  obferved  its 
latitude,  and  found  it  6°  41'  37"  S.  This  place 
confifts  of  about  1500  houfes,  built  fome  of  bricks, 
others  of  bajareques,  the  middle  of  the  walls  being  of 
cane,  and  plaiftered  over,  both  on  the  infide  and  out- 
fide  with  clay  :  the  meaneft  confifts  entirely  of  cane, 
and  are  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  amount  to  about  3000,  and  among 
them,  fome  confiderable  and  opulent  families;  but  the 
generality  are  poor  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  Meftizos, 
and  Indians.  The  parifh  church  is  built  of  (tone, 
large  and  beautiful,  and  the  ornaments  fplendid.  It 
has  four  chapels  called  Ramos,  with  an  equal  number 
of  priefls,  who  take  care  of  the  fpiritual  concerns  of 
the  Indians,  and  alfo  attend,  by  turns,  on  the  other 
inhabitants. 

The  reafon  why  this  town  is  fo  populous  is,  that 
the  families  which  formerly  inhabited  the  city  of 
Sana,  on  its  being  facked  in  1685,  by  Edward  Davis, 
an  Englifh  adventurer,  removed  hither;  being  under 
a  farther  neceffity  of  changing  their  dwelling  from  a 
fudden  inundation  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  by 
which  every  thing  that  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Englifh,  was  deflroyed.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  Cor- 
regidor,  having  under  his  jurifdidtion,  befides  many 
other  towns,  that  of  Morrope.  One  of  the  two 
officers  of  the  revenue  appointed  for  Truxillo,  refides 
here.  A  river  called  alfo  Lambayeque,  wafhes  this 
place  •,  which,  when  the  waters  are  high,  as  they 
were  when  we  arrived  ^ere,  is  crofled  over  a  wooden 
bridge ;  but  at  other  times  may  be  forded,  and  often 
is  quite  dry. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lambayeque,  as  far  as  the 
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induftry  of  its  inhabitants  have  improved  it,  by  canals 
cut  from  the  river,  abounds  in  feveral  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  •,  fome  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
known  in  Europe,  and  others  of  the  Creole  kind, 
being  European  fruits  planted  there,  but  which 
have  undergone  confiderable  alterations  from  the 
climate.  About  ten  leagues  from  it  are  efpaliers  of 
vines,  from  the  grapes  of  which  they  make  wine* 
but  neither  fo  good,  nor  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  other 
parts  of  Peru.  Many  of  the  poor  people  here,  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  works  of  cotton,  as  embroidered 
handkerchiefs,  quilts,  mantelets,  and  the  like; 

On  the  28th,  we  left  Lambayeque,  and  having 
pafied  thro*  the  town  of  Monfefu,  about  four  or  five 
leagues  diftant  from  it,  we  halted  near  the  fea  coaft, 
at  a  place  called  Las  Lagunas,  or  the  Fens-,  thefe  con- 
taining frefh  water  left  in  them  by  the  overflowings 
of  the  River  Sana.  On  the  29th  we  forded  the  river 
Xequetepeque,  leaving  the  town  of  that  name,  at  the 
€iftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  in  the 
evening  arrived  at  the  town  of  St.  Pedro,  twenty 
leagues  from  Lambayeque,  and  the  laft  place  in  its 
jurifdiction.  By  obfervation  we  found  its  latitude  to 
be  70  25'  49"  S. 

St.  Pedro  confifts  of  about  130  baxaraque  houfes, 
and  is  inhabited  by  120  Indian  families,  30  of  whites 
and  Meftizos,  and  12  of  Mulattoes.  Here  is  aeon- 
vent  of  Auguflines,  tho'  it  feldom  confifts  of  above 
three  perfons,  the  prior,  the  prieft  of  the  town,  and 
his  curate.  Its  river  is  called  Pacafmayo,  and  all 
its  territories  produce  grain  and  fruirs  in  abundance. 
A  great  part  of  the  road  from  Lambayeque  to  St. 
Pedro,  lies  along  the  more,  not  indeed  at  an  equal, 
but  never  at  a  great  diftance  from  it. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  we  parted  through  the 
town  of  Payjan,  which  is  the  firft  in  the  jurifdiction 
of  Truxillo,  and  on  the  firfl:  of  December  we  reach- 
ed that  of  Chocope,  13  or  14  leagues  diftant  from 
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St.  Pedro.  We  found  its  latitude  to  be  70  46'  40" 
S.  The  adjacent  country  being  watered  by  the  river 
called  Chicama,  diftributed  to  it  by  canals,  pro- 
duces the  greateft  plenty  of  fugar  canes,  grapes, 
fruits  of  different  kinds,  both  European  and  Creole  : 
and  particularly  maize,  which  is  the  general  grain 
tifed  in  all  Valles.  From  the  banks  of  the  river 
I.ambayeque  to  this  place,  fugar  canes  flounfh  near 
all  the  other  rivers,  but  none  of  them  equal,  either 
in  goodnefs  or  quantity,  thofe  near  the  river  Chi- 
cama. 

Chocope  confifts  of  betwixt  So  and  90  bax- 
areque  houfes,  covered  with  earth.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  between  60  and  70  families,  are 
chiefly  Spaniards,  with  fome  of  the  other  calls ;  but 
not  above  20  or  25  of  Indians.  Its  church  is 
built  of  bricks,  and  both  large  and  decent  They 
report  here,  as  fomething  very  remarkable,  that  in 
the  year  1726,  there  was  a  continual  rain  of  40 
nights,  beginning  conftantly  at  four  or  five  in  th« 
evening,  and  ceafing  at  the  fame  hour  next  morning, 
the  fky  being  clear  all  the  reft  of  the  day.  This 
unexpected  event,  intirely  ruined  the  houfes,  and 
even  the  brick  church,  fo  that  only  fome  fragments 
of  its  walls  remained.  What  greatly  aftonimed  the 
inhabitants  was,  that  during  the  whole  time  the 
foutherly  winds,  not  only  continued  the  fame,  but 
blew  with  fo  much  force,  that  they  railed  the  fand, 
tho5  thoroughly  wet.  Two  years  alter  a  like  pheno- 
menon was  feen  for  about  eleven  or  twelve  days,  but 
was  not  attended  with  4  the  fame  destructive  violence 
as  the  former.  Since  which  time  nothing  ot  this  kind 
has  happened,  nor  had  any  thing  like  it  been  remem- 
bered for  many  years  before. 
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CHAP.    II. 

Our    arrival   at  Truxillo;    a   Defeription  of 
that  City,  and  the  Continuance  of  our  fourney 
to  Lima. 

Without  flaying  any  longer  at  Chocope  than 
is  ufual  for   reiling  the  beads,  we  continued 
our  journey,  and  arrived   at  the  city  of  Truxillo,    11 
leagues  diftant,  and   according  to  our  obfervations, 
in  8°  6/  3"  S.  latitude.     This  city  was  built  in  the 
Year  1535,  by  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  in  the  valley 
ofChimo.     Its  fituation  is  pleafant,   notwithftanding 
the  fandy  foil,  the  univerfal  defect  of  all  the  towns  in 
Valles.     It  is  furrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  and  its 
circuit  entitles  it  to  be  clafTed  among  cities  of  the  third 
order.     It  Hands  about  half  a  league  from  the  lea,  and 
two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  it  is  the  port  of 
Guanchaco,  the  channel  of  its  maritime  commerce. 
The  houfes  make  a  creditable  appearance.     The  ge- 
nerality are  of  bricks,  decorated  with  ftately  balco- 
nies, and  fuperb  porticos  •,  but  the  other  of  baxare- 
ques.     Both  are  however  low,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes ;  few  have  fo  much  as  one  (lory. 
The  corregidor  of  the  whole  department  refides  in 
this  city,  and  alfo  a  bifhop  (whofe  diocefe  begins  at 
Tumbez)  with  a  chapter  confiding  of  three  dignita- 
ries, namely,  the  dean,   arch-deacon,   and  chanter  ; 
four  canons,    and   two  prebendaries.      Here   is    an 
office  of  revenue,  conduced  by  an  accomptant  and 
treafurer  ;  one  of  whom,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
refides  at  Lambayeque.     Convents  of  feveral  orders 
are  eftablifhed  here  •,  a  college  of  Jefuits,  an  hofpital 
of  our  lady  of  Bethlehem,  and  two  nunneries,  one  of 
the  order  of  St.  Clare,  and  the  other  of  St.  Terefa. 
The  inhabitants  confift  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and 
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all  the  other  calls.  Among  the  former  are  feveral 
very  rich  and  diftinguifhed  families.  All  in  general 
are  very  civil  and  Iriendly,  and  regular  in  their  con- 
duct. The  women  in  their  drefs  and  cuftoms  follow 
nearly  thofe  of  Lima,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
given  in  the  fequel.  Great  number  of  chaifes  are  feen 
here,  there  not  being  a  family  of  any  credit  without 
one-,  as  the  fandy  foil  is  very  troublefome  in  walking. 

In  this  climate,  there  is  a  fenfible  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  fummer,  the  former  being  attend- 
ed with  cold,  and  the  latter  with  exceffive  heat. 
The  country  of  this  whole  valley  is  extreamly  fruitful, 
abounding  with  fugar  canes,  maize,  fruits,  and 
garden  fluff-,  and  with  vineyards  and  olive  yards. 
The  parts  of  the  country  nearefl  the  mountains  pro- 
duce wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  -,  fo  that  the  in- 
habitants enjoy  not  only  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  but  alfo  make  considerable  exports  to  Pana- 
ma, efpecially  of  wheat  and  fugars.  This  remarka- 
ble fertility,  has  been  improved  to  the  great  embel- 
lifhment  of  the  country  -,  lb  that  the  city  is  furround- 
cd  by  feveral  groves,  and  delightful  walks  of  trees. 
The  gardens  alfo  are  well  cultivated,  and  make  a 
very  beautiful  appearance  -,  which  with  a  continual 
ferene  fky,  prove  not  lefs  agreeable  to  travellers  than 
to  the  inhabitants. 

About  a  league  from  the  city  is  a  river  whofe 
waters  are  conducted  by  various  canals,  through  this 
delightful  country.  We  forded  it  on  the  14th  when 
we  left  Truxillo  ;  and,  on  the  5th  after  palling  thro' 
Moche,  we  came  to  Biru,  ten  leagues  from  Truxillo. 
The  pals  of  the  corregidor  of  Truxillo  mud  be  pro- 
duced to  the  alcalde  of  Moche,  for  without  this,  as  be- 
fore at  Sechura,  no  perfon  would  be  admitted  to  con- 
tinue his  journey. 

Biru,  which  lies  in  8°  24'  59/  S.  latitude,  con- 
fifts  of  50  baxareque  houfes,  inhabited  by  70  families 
of    Spaniards,    Indians,    Mulattoes    and    Meftizos. 

About 
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About  half  a  league  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  a  rivu- 
let, from  which  are  cut  feveral  trenches,  for  water- 
ing the  grounds.  Accordingly  the  lands  are  equally- 
fertile  with  thole  of  Truxillo,  and  the  fame  may  be 
laid  of  the  other  fettlements  farther  up  the  river. 
1  his  place  we  left  the  fame  day,  travelling  fome- 
times  along  the  fhoar,  fometimes  at  a  league  diftance 
from  it. 

On  the  6th  we  halted  in  a  defart  place  called  Tarn- 
bo  de  Chao,  and  afterwards  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Santa  •,  which  having  patted  by  means  of  the 
Chimbadores,  we  entered  the  town  of  the  fame 
name,  which  lies  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
it,  and  15  from  Biru.  The  road  being  chiefly  over 
vail  fandy  plains,  intercepted  between  two  hills. 

The  river  Santa,  at  the  place  where  it  is  ufually 
forded,  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  form- 
ing five  principal  ftreams,  which  run  during  the 
whole  year  with  great  rapid  ty.  It  is  always  forded, 
and  for  this  purpofe  perfons  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
attend  with  very  high  horfes,  trained  up  to  ftem  the 
current,  which  is  always  very  ftrong.  They  are 
called  Chimbadores-,  and  muft  have  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  fords,  in  order  to  guide  the  loaded  mules 
in  their  palfage,  as  otherwife  the  fording  this  river 
would  be  fcarce  practicable,  the  floods  often  fhifting 
the  beds  of  the  river  -,  fo  that  even  the  Chimbadores 
themfelves  are  not  always  fafe  :  for  the  fords  being 
fuddenly  changed  in  one  of  the  ftreams,  they  are 
carried  out  of  their  depth  by  the  current,  and  irre- 
trievably loll:.  During  the  winter  feafon,  in  the 
mountains,  it  often  fweils  to  fuch  a  height,  as  not  to 
be  forded  for  feveral  days,  and  the  paflengers  are  ob- 
liged to  wait  the  fall  of  the  waters,  efpecially  if  they 
have  with  them  any  goods-,  for  thofe  who  travel  with- 
out baggage  may,  by  going  fix  or  eight  leagues  above 
the  town,  pafs  over  it  on  balzas  made  of  calabafhes  ; 
tho'  even  here  not  without  danger,  for  if  the  baize 
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happens  to  meet  any  flrong  current,  it  is  fwept  away 
by  its  rapidity,  and  carried  into  the  fea.     When  we 
forded  it,  the  waters  were  very  low,  notwithstanding 
which,  we  found  from  three  feveral  experiments  made 
on  its  banks,  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  was 
35  toifes  in  294  feconds ;  fo  that  the  current  runs 
4271  toifes,  or  a  league  and  an  half  in  an  hour.  This 
velocity  does  noc  indeed  equal  what  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  mentions  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  down 
the  river  Maragnon,  or  that  of  the  Amazones,  at  the 
Pango,    or  ftreight  of  Manceriche.      But  doubtlefs, 
when  the  river  of  Santa  is   at  its  ufual  height,  it  ex- 
ceeds even  the  celerity  of  the  Pango ;  at  the  time  of 
making  our  obfervations,  it  was  at  its  lowed. 

The   latitude  of  the  town  of  Santa  Miria  de  la 
Parrilla,  for  fo  it  is  alfo  called,  we  determined  by  an 
obfervation  of  fome  flars,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  by  the  fun,    and  found  it  b°  57'  36"  S. 
It  was  firfl  built  on  the  fea  coaft,  from  which  it  is 
now  fomethins;  above  half  a  league  diftant.     It  was 
arge,  populous,  the  refidence  of  a  Corregidor,  and 
had  feveral  convents.     But  in  1685,  being  pillaged 
and  deftroyed  by  the  above-mentioned  Englilh  adven- 
turer, its  inhabitants  abandoned  it,  and  fuch  as  were 
not  able  to  remove  to  a  place  of  greater  fecurity, 
fettled  in  the  place  where  it  now  ftands.     The  whole 
number  of  houfes  in  it  at  present  does   not  exceed 
thirty ;  and  of  thefe  the  beft  are  only  of  baxareque, 
and  the  others  of  ftraw.     Thefe  houfes  are  inhabited 
with  about  50  poor   families   confining  of  Indians, 
Mulattoes,  and  Meftizos. 

During  our  obfervations  we  were  entertained  with 
a  fight  of  a  large  ignited  exhalation,  or  globe  of  fire 
in  the  air,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  firit  volume  of 
this  work,  tho*  not  fo  large,  and  lefs  effulgent.  Its  di- 
rection was  continued  for  a  confiderable  time  towards 
the  weft,  till  having  reached  the  fea  coaft,  it  disap- 
peared with  an  explofion  like  that  of  a  cannon.    Thofe 
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who  had  not  feen  it  were  alarmed,  and  imagining  it 
to  be  a  cannon  Fired  by  fome  fhip  arrived  in  the  port, 
ran  to  arms,  and  haflened  on  horfeback  to  the  (bore, 
in  order  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  enemy.  But 
finding  all  quiet,  they  returned  to  the  town,  only 
leaving  lbme  centinels  to  Tend  advice,  if  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary mould  happen.  Thefe  igneous  phaeno- 
mena  are  fo  far  from  being  uncommon  all  over 
Valles,  that  they  are  feen  at  all  times  of  the  night, 
and  fome  of  them  remarkably  large,  luminous,  and 
continuing  a  confiderable  time. 

This  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  terribly  in- 
ferred with  Mofchitos.  There  are  indeed  fome  parts 
of  the  year  when  their  numbers  decreafe,  and  fome- 
times,  tho'  very  feldom,  none  are  to  be  feen;  but 
they  generally  continue  during  the  whole  year.  The 
country  from  Piura  upwards  is  free  from  this  trou- 
blefome  infect,  except  fome  particular  towns,  fituat- 
ed  near  rivers  •,  but  they  fwarm  no  where  in  fuch 
intolerable  numbers  as  at  Santa. 

Leaving  this  town  on  the  8th,  we  proceeded  to 
Guaca-Tambo,  a  plantation  fo  called,  eight  leagues  di- 
ftance  from  Santa,  and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  Tambo, 
an  inn  built  by  the  Yncas  for  the  ufe  of  travellers.  It 
has  a   fhed   for  the  convenience  of  paffengers,  and 
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O.v  the  9th  we  came  to  another  plantation  known 
by  the  name  of  Manchan,  within  a  league  of  which 
we  paffed  through  a  village  called  Cafma  la  Baxa, 
having  a  church,  with  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
houfes.  Halfway  betwixt  this  and  Manchan  is  ano- 
ther rivulet.  The  latter  plantation  is  about  eight 
leagues  difhnt  from  the  former.  From  Manchan  on 
the  tenth  we  travelled  over  thofe  ftony  hills  called  the 
Culebsas,  extremely  troubleiome,  particularly  to  the 
litters,  and  on  the  following  day  being  the  11th,  we 
entered  Guarmey,  16  leagues  from  Manchan;  and 
after  travelling  about  three  leagues  further  we  reached 
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the  Pafcana,  or  refting  place,  erected  inftead  of  a 
Tambo  or  inn,  and  called  the  Tambo  de  Culebras. 
The  town  of  Guarmey  is  but  fmall  and  inconfidera- 
ble,  confirming  only  of  40  houfes,  and  thefe  no  better 
than  the  preceding.  They  are  inhabited  by  about  70 
families,  few  of  which  are  Spaniards.  Its  latitude  is 
io°  3'  53"  S.  The  corregidor  has  obtained  leave 
to  refide  here  continually,  probably  to  be  free  from 
the  intolerable  piague  of  the  Mofchitos  at  Santa, 
where  formerly  was  his  refidence. 

On  the  13th  we  proceeded  from  hence  to  a  place 
called  Callejones,  travelling  over  13  leagues  of  very 
bad  road,  being  either  fandy  plains,  or  craggy  emi- 
nences.    Among  the  latter  is  one,  not  a  little  dange- 
rous, called  Saito  del  Frayle,  or  the  Friar's  leap.     It 
is  an  entire  rock,  very  high,  and,  towards  the  fea, 
almofl  perpendicular.     There  is  however  no  other 
way,  tho'  the  precipice  cannot  be  viewed  without  hor- 
ror ;  and  even  the  mules  themfelves  feem  afraid  of  it 
by  the  great  caution  with  which  they  take  their  fteps. 
On  the  following  day  we  reached  Guamanmayo,  a 
hamlet  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  Barranca,  and 
belonging    to  the    town    of   Pativirca,    about   eight 
leagues  from  the  Callejones.     This  town  is  the  laft 
in  the  jurifdidhion  of  Santa  or  Guarmey. 

Patavirca  confifts  only  of  50  or  60  houfes,  and 
a  proportional  number  of  inhabitants ;  among  whom 
are  iome  Spanifh  families,  but  very  few  Indians. 
Near  the  fea  coaft,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
league  from  Guamanmago,  are  ftill  remaining  fome 
huge  walls  of  unburnt  bricks  ;  being  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Indian  ftru&ure-,  and  its  magnitude  confirms 
the  tradition  of  the  natives,  that  it  was  one  of  the  pa- 
laces of  the  ancient  cafeques,  or  princes-,  and  doubt- 
Jefs  its  fituation  is  excellently  adapted  to  that  purpofe, 
having  on  one  fide  a  moil  fertile  and  delightful  coun- 
try, and  on  the  other,  the  refrefhing  profped  of  the 
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On  the  15th  we  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Barranca,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  diitant. 
We  cwfily  forded  it,  under  the  direction  of  Chimba- 
dores.  It  was  now  very  low,  and  divided  into  three 
branches,  but  being  full  of  itones  is  always  dange- 
rous. About  a  league  further  is  the  town  of  Bar- 
ranca, where  the  jurifdiction  of  Guaura  begins.  The 
town  is  populous,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
Spaniards,  tho*  the  houfes  do  not  exceed  60  or  70. 
The  fame  day  we  reached  Guaura,  which  from 
Guamanmayo,  makes  a  diltance  of  nine  leagues. 

This  town  confifts  only  of  one  fingle  ftreet,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length,  and  contains  about 
j  50  or  200  houfes  •,  fome  of  which  are  of  bricks, 
others  of  baxareques ;  befides  a  few  Indian  huts. 

This  town  has  a  parifli  church,  and  a  convent  of 
Francifcans.  Near  it  you  pafs  by  a  plantation,  ex- 
tending above  a  league  on  each  fide  of  the  road, 
which  is  every  where  extremely  delightful;  the 
country  eaftward,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  being 
covered  with  fugar-canes,  and  weftward  divided  into 
fields  of  corn,  maize,  and  other  fpecies  of  grain. 
Nor  are  thefe  elegant  improvements  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  the  whole  val- 
ley, which  is  very  large,  makes  the  fame  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  South-end  of  the  town  of  Guaura,  (lands 
a  large  tower,  with  a  gate,  and  over  it,  a  kind  of 
redoubt.  This  tower  is  erected  before  a  ftone 
bridge,  under  which  runs  Guaura  river  -s  and  fo 
near  to  the  town  that  it  wafhes  the  foundations  of  the 
houfes,  but  without  any  damage,  being  a  rock.  From 
the  river  is  a  fuburb  which  extends  above  half  a 
league,  but  the  houfes  are  not  contiguous  to  each 
other  j  and  the  groves  and  gardens  with  which  they 
are  intermixed,  render  the  road  very  pleafant.  By 
a  folar  obfervation,  we  found  the  latitude  of  Guaura 
to  be  ii°  3'  36"  S.  The  fky  is  clear,  and  the  tem- 
perature 
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perature  of  the  air  healthy  and  regular.  For  though 
it  is  not  without  a  fenfible  difference  in  the  feafons, 
yet  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  heats  of  fummer 
are  both  cafily  fuppcrtable. 

In  proceeding  on  our  journey  from  Guarmey  we 
met  with  a  great  many  remains  of  the  edifices  of  the 
Yncas.  Some  were  the  walls  or  palaces ;  others,  as 
it  were  large  dykes,  by  the  fides  of  fpacious  hgh- 
ways  ;  and  others  fortreffes,  or  caftles,  properly  fi- 
tuated  for  checking  the  inroads  of  enemies.  One  of 
the  latter  monuments  (lands  about  2  or  3  leagues 
North  of  Pativirca,  not  far  from  a  river.  It  is  the 
ruins  of  a  fort,  and  fituated  on  the  top  of  an  emi- 
nence at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  fea;  but  the  ve- 
ftiges  only  of  the  walls  are  mw  remaining. 

From  Guaura  we  came  to  the  town  of  Chancay ; 
and  though  the  diflance  between  this  is  reckoned 
only  twelve  leagues,  we  concluded,  by  the  time  we 
were  travelling  it  to  be  at  lead  fourteen.  From  an 
obfervation  we  found  its  latitude  11  °  33'  4ftu  S. 
The  town  confifls  of  about  300  houfes,  and  In- 
dian huts  ;  is  very  populous,  and  among  other  in- 
habitants can  boaft  of  many  Spanifh  families,  and 
fome  of  diilinguifhed  rank.  Befides  its  parifh 
church,  here  is  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  a  hofpital  chiefly  fupported  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  name,  and  belongs  to  that  of  Guaura. 
The  Corregidor,  whofe  ufual  reftdenre  is  at  Chan- 
cay, appoints  a  deputy  for  Guaura.  The  adjacent 
country  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and  every  where 
well  watered  by  canals  cut  from  the  river  PaiTamayo^ 
which  runs  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  South- 
ward of  the  town.  Thefe  parts  are  every  where 
fowed  with  maize,  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening  hogs, 
in  which  article  is  carried  on  a  very  confiderable  trade; 
the  city  of  Lima  being  furnifhed  from  hence. 

We  left  Chancay  the  1 7th  ;  and  after  travelling; 
2  a 
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a  league  beyond  the  river  PafTamayo,  which  we 
forded,  arrived  at  the  Tambo  of  the  fame  name,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  fand,  exceed* 
ing  troublefome,  both  on  account  of  its  length, 
fteepnefs,  and  difficulty  in  walking;  fo  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally patted  in  the  night,  the  foil  not  being  then  fo 
fatiguing. 

From  thence  on  the  1 8th  we  reached  Tambo  de 
Ynca,  and  after  travelling  12  leagues  from  the  town 
of  Chancay,  we  had  at  length  the  pleafure  of  entering 
the  city  of  Lima. 

From  the  diftances  careful'y  (tt  down  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  journey,  it  appears  that  from 
Tumbez  to  Piura  is  62  leagues  •,  from  Piura  to 
Truxillo  S(),  and  from  Truxillo  to  Lima  113;  in 
all  264  leagues.  The  greateft  part  of  this  long  jour- 
ney is  generally  performed  by  night ;  for  the  whole 
country  being  one  continued  fand,  the  reflection  of 
the  fun's  rays,  is  fo  violent,  that  the  mules  would  be 
overcome  by  the  heat  •,  befides  the  want  of  water, 
herbage,  and  the  like.  Accordingly  the  road  all 
along,  is  rather  di'linguimed  by  the  bones  of  the 
mules,  which  have  funk  under  their  burdens,  than 
by  any  track  or  path.  For  notwithstanding  they  are 
continually  paffing  and  re-paffing  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  winds  quickly  efface  all  the  prints  of 
their  feet.  This  country  is  alfo  fo  bare,  that  when 
a  fmall  herb  or  fpring  happens  to  be  difcovered,  it 
is  a  fure  fign  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  hou- 
fes.  For  thefe  ftand  near  rivers,  the  moifture  of 
which  fertilizes  thefe  arid  waftes,  fo  that  they  pro- 
duce that  verdure  not  to  be  feen  in  the  uninhabited 
parts,  as  they  are  fuch,  merely  from  their  being  de- 
flitute  of  water;  without  which  no  creature  can  fubfift, 
nor  any  lands  be  improved.  ' 

In  the  towns  we  met  with  plenty  of  all  necefTary 
provifions ;  as  fl-fh,  fowl,  bread,  fruits,  and  wine  ; 
all  extreamly  good,  and  at  a  reafonable  price ;  but 

the 
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the  traveller  is  obliged  to  drefs  his  meat  himfelf,  if 
he  has  not  fervants  of  his  own  to  do  it  for  him  •,  for 
in  the  greateft  parts  of  the  towns  he  will  not  meet 
with  any  one,  inclinable  to  do  him  that  piece  of  Ser- 
vice, except  in  the  larger  cities  where  the  mailers  of 
inns  fumifh  the  table.  In  the  little  towns,  the  inns,  or 
rather  iodging-houfes,  afford  nothing  but  fhelter ; 
fo  that  travellers  are  not  only  put  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  carrying  water,  wood  and  provifions  from 
one  town  to  another,  but  alfo  all  kinds  of  kitchen 
utenfils.  Befides  tame  fowl,  pigeons,  peacocks  and 
geefe,  which  are  to  be  purchafed  in  the  meaneft 
towns,  all  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  abound  in 
turtle  doves,  which  live  intirely  on  maize  and  the 
feeds  of  trees,  and  multiply  exceedingly  ;  fo  that 
fliooting  them,  is  the  ufual  diverfion  of  travellers 
while  they  continue  in  any  town  ;  but  except  thefe* 
and  fome  fpecies  of  fmall  birds,  no  others  are  to 
be  had  during  the  whole  journey.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  ravenous  beafts,  or  venomous  reptiles  are 
found  here. 

The  diftribution  of  waters  by  means  of  canals, 
which  extend  the  benefit  of  the  rivers  to  diftant  parts 
of  the  country,  owes  its  origin  to  the  royal  care  and 
attention  of  the  Yncas  •,  who  among  other  marks  of 
their  zeal  for  promoting  the  happineis  of  their  fub- 
jects,  taught  them  by  this  method,  to  procure  from 
the  earth,  whatever  was  necenary  either  for  their  fub- 
fiftance,  or  pleafure.  Among  thefe  rivers,  many 
are  entirely  dry  or  very  low,  when  the  waters  ceafe 
to  now  from  the  mountains ;  but  others,  as  thole  of 
Santa  Baranca,  Guaura,  ParTamayo,  and  others,  con- 
tinue to  run  with  a  full  ftream  during  the  greater! 
drought. 

The  ufual  time  when  the  water  begins  to  increafe 
in  thefe  rivers  is  the  beginning  of  January  or  Fe- 
bruary, and  continues  till  June,  which  is  the  winter 
among  the  mountains-,    and,  on  the  contrary,  the 

fummer 
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fummer  in  Valles  •,  in  the  former  it  rains,  while 
in  the  latter  the  fun  darts  a  violent  heat,  and  the 
fouth  winds  are  fcarce  felt.  From  June  the  waters 
begin  to  decreafe,  and  in  November  or  December  the 
rivers  are  at  their  loweft  ebb,  or  quite  dry,  and  this 
is  the  winter  feafons  in  Valles,  and  the  fummer 
in  the  mountains.  So  remarkable  a  difference  is 
there  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  tho'  at  fo  fmall 
a  diftance. 


CHAP.     III. 

Account  of  the  City  of  Lima,  the  Capital  of  Peru. 

Fortuitous  events  may  fometimes,  by  their 
happy  confequences,  be  clalfed  among  premedi* 
rated  defigns.  Such  was  the  unforefeen  caufe  which 
called  us  to  Peru ;  for  otherwife  the  hiftory  of  our 
voyage  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  many 
remarkable  and  inftructive  particulars;  as  our  obfer- 
vations  would  have  been  limited  to  the  province  of 
Quito.  But  by  this  invitation  of  the  vice-roy  of 
Peru,  we  are  now  enabled  to  lead  the  reader  into 
that  large  and  luxuriant  field,  the  fertile  province  of 
Lima,  and  the  fplendid  city  of  that  name,  fo  juftly 
made  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  the  queen  of  all  the 
cities  in  South  America.  It  will  alfo  appear  that  our 
work  would  have  fuffered  a  great  imperfection,  and 
the  reader  confequently  difappointed  in  finding  no 
account  of  thofe  magnificent  particulars,  which  his 
curiofity  had  doubtlefs  promifed  itfelf,  from  a  de- 
fcription  of  this  famous  city,  and  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  capital  province.  Nor  would  it  have 
teen  any  fmall  mortification  to  ourfelves,  to  have 
loft  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  thofe  noble 
objects,  which  fo  greatly  increafe  the  value  of  our 
work,    tho'  already  enriched  with  fuch  aftronomical 
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obfervations  and  nautical  remarks,  as  we  hope  will 
prove  agreeable  to  the  intelligent  reader.  At  the 
fame  time  it  opens  a  method  of  extending  our  re- 
searches into  the  other  more  diilant  countries,  for  the 
farther  utility  and  ornament  of  this  voyage  ;  which, 
as  it  was  founded  on  the  moil  noble  principles,  mould 
be  conducted  and  clofed  with  an  uniform  dignity. 

My  defign  however  is  not  to  reprefent  Lima  in 
its  prefent  fituation,  as  I  fhould  then,  inliead  of  noble 
and  magnificent  objects,  introduce  the  mod  melan- 
choly and  fhocking  fcenes  ;  ruinated  palaces, 
churches,  towers,  and  other  itately  works  of  art, 
together  with  the  inferior  buildings  of  which  this  opu- 
lent city  confided,  now  thrown  into  ruin  and  confu- 
fion  •,  by  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  October  the 
28th  1746;  the  affecting  account  of  which  reached  Eu- 
rope with  the  fwiftnefs  which  ufually  attends  unfortu- 
nate advices,  and  concerning  which,  we  fhall  be  more 
particular  in  another  place.  1  fhall  not  therefore  de- 
fcribe  Lima,  as  wafted  by  this  terrible  convulfion  of 
nature  ;  but  as  the  emporium  of  this  part  of  America, 
and  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  former 
glory,  magnificence,  opulence,  and  other  particulars 
which  rendered  it  fo  famous  in  the  world,  before  it 
fuffered  under  this  fatal  cataftrophe  :  the  recollection 
of  which  cannot  fail  of  being  painful  to  every  lover  of 
his  country,  and  every  perfon  of  humanity. 

The  city  of  Lima,  or  as  it  is  alio  called  the  city 
of  the  kings,  was,  according  to  Garcilafo,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Yncas,  founded  by  Don  Francifco  Pi- 
zarro,  on  the  feaft  of  the  Epiphany,  1535;  *ho'  others 
affirm  that  the  firft  ftone  was  not  laid  till  the  18th  of 
January  that  year;  and  the  latter  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  act,  ^or.  record  of  its  foundation,  dill  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  that  city,  It  is  fituated  in  the 
fpacious  and  delightful  valley,  of  Rimac,  an  Indian 
Word,  and  the  true  name  of  the  city  itfelf,  from  a 
corrupt  pronounciation  of  which  word  the  Spaniards 
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obfervations  and  nautical  remarks,  as  we  hope  will 
prove  agreeable  to  the  intelligent  reader.  At  the 
fame  time  it  opens  a  method  of  extending  our  re- 
searches into  the  other  more  diftant  countries,  for  the 
farther  utility  and  ornament  of  this  voyage  ;  which, 
as  it  was  founded  on  the  molt  noble  principles,  mould 
be  conducted  and  clofed  with  an  uniform  dignity. 

My  defign  however  is  not  to  reprefent  Lima  in 
Its  prefent  fttuation,  as  I  mould  then,  inftead  of  noble 
and  magnificent  objects,  introduce  the  moft  melan- 
choly and  mocking  fcenes  ;  ruinated  palaces, 
churches,  towers,  and  other  ftately  works  of  art, 
together  with  the  inferior  buildings  of  which  this  opu- 
lent city  confided,  now  thrown  into  ruin  and  confu- 
fion ;  by  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  October  the 
28th  1746;  the  affecting  account  of  which  reached  Eu- 
rope with  the  fwiftnefs  which  ufually  attends  unfortu- 
nate advices,  and  concerning  which,  we  mall  be  more 
particular  in  another  place.  1  fhall  not  therefore  de- 
fcribe  Lima,  as  wafted  by  this  terrible  convulfion  of 
nature  ;  but  as  the  emporium  of  this  part  of  America, 
and  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  former 
glory,  magnificence,  opulence,  and  other  particulars 
which  rendered  it  fo  famous  in  the  world,  before  it 
fuffered  under  this  fatal  cataftrophe  :  the  recollection 
of  which  cannot  fail  of  being  painful  to  every  lover  of 
his  country,  and  every  peribn  of  humanity. 

The  city  of  Lima,  or  as  it  is  alio  called  the  city 
of  the  kings,  was,  according  to  Garcilafo,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Yncas,  founded  by  Don  Francifco  Pi- 
zarro,  on  the  feaft  of  the  Epiphany,  1535;  ^0'  others 
affirm  that  the  firft  ftone  was  not  laid  till  the  18th  of 
January  that  year;  and  the  latter  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  "act,  ra..  record  of  its  foundation,  (till  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  that  city.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
fpacious  and  delightful  valley;  of  Rimac,  an  Indian 
Word,  and  the  true  name  of  the  city  itfelf,.  from  a 
corrupt  pronounciation  of  which  word  the  Spaniards 
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have  derived  Lima.  Rimac  is  the  name  by  which 
both  the  valley  and  the  river  are  flill  called.  This 
appellation  is  derived  from  an  idol  to  which  the  native 
Indians  ufed  to  offer  Sacrifice,  as  did  alfo  the  Yncas, 
after  they  had  extended  their  empire  h'ther-,  and  as  it 
was  fuppofed  to  return  anfwer  to  the  prayers  addreffed 
to  it,  they  called  it  by  way  of  diftinction  Rimac,  or> 
he  who  ipeaks.  Lima,  according  to  feveral  obferva- 
tions  we  made  for  that  purpofe,  ftands  in  the  latitude 
of  12°  2'  n"  S.  and  its  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Teneriffe  is  299 °  27'  ffi!-.  The  variation  of  the 
needle  is  90  2'  30"  eafterly. 

Its  fituation  is  one  of  the  mod  advantageous  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  for  being  in  the  center  of  that  fpa- 
cious  valley,  it  commands  the  whole  without  any 
difficulty.  Northward,  tho'  at  a  confiderable  diftance, 
is  the  cordillera,  or  chain  of  the  Andes;  from  whence 
fome  hills  project  into  the  valley,  the  nearer!  of  which 
to  the  city  are  thofe  of  St.  Chriftopher,  and  A  man- 
caes.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  former,  ac- 
cording to  a  geometrical  menluration  performed  by 
Don  George  Juan,  and  M.  de  la  Condamine  in  1737, 
is  134  toifes;  but  father  Fevillee,  makes  it  136  toifes 
and  one  foot,  which  difference  doubtlefs  proceeds  from 
not  having  meafured  with  equal  exactness,  the  bafe  on 
which  both  founded  their  calculations.  The  height 
of  the  Amancaes,  is  little  lefs  than  the  former,  and 
fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city. 

The  river,  which  is  of  the  fame  name,  wafhes 
the  walls  of  Lima,  and  when  not  increafed  by  the 
torrents  from  the  mountains  is  eafily  forded ;  but  at 
other  times,  befides  the  increafe  of  its  breadth,  its 
depth  and  rapidity,  render  fording  impoffible;  and 
accordingly  a  very  elegant  and  fpacious  ftone  bridge 
is  built  over  it,  having  at,  one  end  a  gate,  the 
beautiful  architecture  of  which  is  equal  to  the  other 
parts  of  this  ufefui  ftructure.  This  gate  forns  the 
.entrance  into  the  city,  and  leads  to  the  grand  fquary, 

which 
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which  is  very  large  and  finely  ornamented.  In  the 
center  is  a  fountain,  equally  remarkable  for  its  gran- 
deur and  capacity.  In  the  center  is  a  bronze  llatue 
of  fame,  and  on  the  angles  are  four  fmall  bafons. 
The  water  is  ejected  through  the  trumpet  of  the  fta- 
tue,  and  alfo  through  the  mouths  of  eight  lions 
which  furround  it,  and  greatly  heighten  the  beauty 
of  this  work.  The  eafl  fide  of  the  fquare  is  filled 
by  the  cathedral  and  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  whofe 
height  furpafies  the  other  buildings  in  the  city.  Its 
principal  foundations,  and  the  bafes  of  its  columns  and 
pilaflers,  together  with  the  capital  front  which  faces 
the  well,  are  of  free-flone  ;  the  infide  refembles  that 
of  Seville,  but  not  fo  large.  The  outfide  is  adorned 
with  a  very  magnificent  facade  or  frontifpiece,  ri- 
ling into  two  lotty  towers,  and  in  the  center  is  the 
grand  portal.  Round  the  whole  runs  a  grand  gallery, 
with  a  baluftrade  of  wood,  refembling  brafs,  in  co- 
lour, and  at  proper  diftances  are  feveral  pyramids 
which  greatly  augment  the  magnificence  of  the  ftruc- 
ture.  In  the  north  fide  of  the  fquare  is  the  vice-roy's 
palace,  in  which  are  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice, 
together  with  the  officers  of  revenue,  and  the  ftate 
prifon.  This  was  formerly  a  very  remarkable  building 
both  with  regard  to  its  largenefs  and  architecture, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  it  being  thrown  down  by  the 
dreadful  earthquake  with  which  the  city  was  vifited, 
Oct.  20th,  1687,  it  now  confifts  only  of  fome  of  the 
lower  apartments  erected  on  a  terras,  and  is  ufed  as 
the  refidence  of  the  vice-roy  and  his  family. 

On  the  Weft  fide  which  faces  the  cathedral,  is 
the  council-houfe,  and  the  city  prifon ;  the  South 
fide  is  filled  with  private  houfes,  having  only  one 
ftory*;  but  the  fronts  being  of  Hone,  their  uniformity, 
porticoes,  and  elegance*  are  a  great  embellilhment  to 
the  fquare,  each  fide  of  which  is  80  toifes. 

TkE  form  of  the  city  is  triangular,  the  bafe,  or 
longeft  fide,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Its 
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Its  length  is  19^0  toifes,  or  exactly  two  thirds  of  a 
league.  Its  greateft  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  that  is, 
from  the  bridge  to  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe,  is 
1080  toifes,  or  two  fifths  of  a  league.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  brick  wall,  which  anfwers  its  original 
intention,  but  is  without  any  manner  of  regularity. 
This  work  was  begun  and  finifhed  by  the  duke  de 
la  Palata  in  the  year  1685.  It  is  flanked  with  34 
baftions,  but  without  platforms  or  embrafures  ;  the 
intention  of  it  being  merely  to  inclofe  the  city,  and 
render  it  capable  of  fuftaining  any  fudden  attack  of 
the  Indians.  It  has,  in  its  whole  circumference,  feveri 
gates,  and  three  pofterns. 

On  the  fide  of  the  river  oppofite  to  the  city  is  a 
fuburb,  called  St.  Lazaro,  which  has,  within  thefe 
few  years,  greatly  increafed.  All  the  flreets  of  this 
fuburb,  like  thofe  of  the  city,  are  broad,  parallel* 
or  at  right-angles,  fome  running  from  N.  to  S.  and 
others  from  E.  to  W.  forming  fquares  of  houfes,  each 
150  yards  in  front,  the  ufual  dimenfions  of  all  thefe 
quadras  or  fquares  in  this  country,  whereas  thofe  of 
Quito  are  only  100.  The  flreets  are  paved,  and  along 
them  run  ftreams  of  water,  conducted  from  the  river 
a  little  above  the  city  •,  and  being  arched  over  contrU 
bute  to  its  cleanlinefs,  without  the  lean:  inconveniency.' 

The  houfes,  though  for  the  moft  part  low,  are 
commodious,  and  make  a  good  appearance.  They 
are  all  of  Baxareque,  and  Quincha.  They  appear 
indeed  to  be  compofed  of  more  folid  material:.,  both 
with  regard  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  pri  icipal  walls-, 
and  the  imitation  of  cornices  on  them;  and  tliat 
they  may  the  better  fupport  themiHves  under  the 
fhocks  of  earthquakes,  of  winch  this  city  has  I 
fo  many  dreadful   mftances,  the  prir.ci  are 

of  wood,  rhortifed  into  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and 
thofe  which  ferve  for  walls  are  lined  both  within  and 
wit!/  i!»  wild  canes,  and  chagllas  or  ofiers  •,  fo 

that  the  timber  work  is  totally  inclofed.     Thefe  0' 
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are  plaftered  over  with  clay,  and  white  warned,  but 
the  fronts  painted  in  imitation  of  free-ftone.  They 
afterwards  add  cornices  and  porticos  which  are  alfo 
painted  of  a  ftone  colour.  Thus  the  whole  front  im- 
pofes  on  the  fight,  and  Grangers  fuppofe  them  to  be 
built  of  thofe  materials  which  they  only  imitate.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  only  fo  far  as  is  neceffary 
to  keep  out  the  wind  and  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  The  pieces  of  timber,  of  which  the  roofs  are 
formed,  and  which  on  the  infide  are  decorated  with 
elegant  mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  are  covered 
with  clay  to  prelerve  them  from  the  fun.  This  (len- 
der covering  is  fufficient  as  no  violent  rains  are  ever 
known  here.  Thus  the  houfes  are  in  lefs  danger  than 
if  built  of  more  compact  materials  •,  for  the  whole 
building  yields  to  the  motions  of  the  earthquakes,  and 
the  foundations  which  are  connected  with  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  building  follow  the  fame  motion  \  and 
by  that  means  are  not  fo  eafily  thrown  down. 

The  wild  canes,  which  ferve  for  the  inner  parts 
of  the  walls,  referable  in  length  and  bignefs,  thofe 
known  in  Europe,  but  without  any  cavity.  The  wood 
of  them  is  very  folid,  and  little  fubject  to  rot.  The 
chaglla  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fhrub  growing  wild  in  the 
foreils  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  It  is  ftrong  and 
flexible  like  the  ofier.  Thefe  are  the  materials  of 
which  the  houfes  in  all  the  towns  of  Valles  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  are  built. 

Towards  the  eail,  and  well  parts  of  the  city,  but 
within  the  walls,  are  a  great  many  fruit  and  kitchen 
gardens  •,  and  moft  of  the  principal  houfes  have  gar- 
dens for  entertainments,  being  continually  refreihed 
with  water  by  means  of  the  canals. 

The  whole  city  is  divided  into  the  five  following 
parifhes.  i.  Sagrario,  which  has  three  priefts.  2.  St. 
Ann,  and  3.  St.  Sebaftian,  each  having  two  priefts. 
4.  St.  Marcelo,  and  5.  St.  Lazaro,  each  of  which  has 
one  prieft  only.     The  parifh  of  the  latter  extends  it- 

felf 
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felf  five  leagues,  namely  to  the  valley  of  Carabailio, 
and  to  it  belong  the  many  large  plantations  in  that 
fpace  •,  chapels  are  therefore  erected  for  celebrating 
mafs  on  days  of  precept,  that  the  people  may  perform 
their  duty  without  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  travell- 
ing to  Lima.  Here  are  alio  two  chapels  of  eafe,  that 
of  St.  Salvador  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Ann-,  and  that  of 
the  orphans,  in  the  Sagrario.  There  is  alfo  in  the 
Cercado,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  town,  a  parifh  of 
Indians,  under  the  care  of  the  Jefuits. 

The  convents  here  are  very  numerous  ;  four  Do- 
minicans, viz.  La  Cafa  grande,   Recolleccion  de  la 
Magdalena,  the  college  of  St.  Thomas,  appropriated 
to  literature,  and  Santa  Rofa.     Three  of  Francifcans, 
viz.  Cafa  grande,  Recoletos  de  nueftra  Senora  de  los 
Angeles,  or  Guadalupe,  and  Los  Defcalzos  de  San 
Diego,  the  latter  is   in   the  fuburb  of  San  Lazaro. 
Three    of    the   order    of    Auguftin,    namely    Cafa 
grande  \  the  Seminary  of  San  Iidefonfo,    a  literary 
college ;  and  the  noviciate  at  Nueftra  Senora  de  Guia. 
Three  alfo  belong  to  the  order  of  Mercy,  namely,  the 
Cafa  principal,  the  college  of  St.  Pedro  Nolafco,  and 
a  Recolleccion,  called  Bethlehem. 

The  Jefuits  have  fix  colleges  or  houfes,  which 
are  thofe  of  St.  Paul,  their  principal  college  j  St. 
Martin,  a  college  for  fecular  ftudents  •,  St.  An- 
thony, a  noviciate  •,  the  houie  of  pofferTion,  or  de- 
famparados,  under  the  invocation  of  Nueftra  Senora 
de  los  Dolores  j  a  college  in  the  Circado,  where  the 
Indians  are  inftrudted  in  the  precepts  of  religion  ; 
and  that  of  the  Chacarilla,  appointed  for  the  exerci- 
fes  of  St.  Ignatius ;  and  accordingly  all  feculars  on 
their  defire  to  perform  them  are  admitted.  They 
are  alfo  allowed  the  liberty  of  beginning  when  moft 
convenient  for  themfelves,  and  are  handibmely  en- 
tained  by  the  college  during  the  eight  days  of  their 
continuance.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  of  all 
thefe  convents,  the  Cafas  grandes,  are  now  the  mod 
v  D  a  con- 
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confiderable ;  the  others,  befides  being  fmall,  have  but 
few  members,  and  fmall  revenues. 

Besides  the  preceding  nineteen  convents  and  col- 
leges, here  are  alio  an  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  -,  a 
monallery  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  with  the  title 
of  Nueftra  Senora  de  Monferrat,  the  abbey  of  which 
is  commonly  the  only  member,  and  fent  from  Spain  ; 
and  though  this  foundation  is  one  of  the  moft  anci- 
ent in  the  whole  city,  its  revenue  is  hardly  fufficient 
to  fupport  any  more  :  a  convent  called  Nueftra  Se- 
nora de  la  Buena  Muerte,  or  the  order  of  that  name, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Agonizantes.  This 
order  founded  a  hofpital  in  the  city,  in  17 15,  under 
the  particular  direction  of  the  fathers  Juan  Mugnos, 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  who  with  a  lay  brother  of  the 
fame  order  having  in  1736,  obtained  a  licenfe  from 
the  council  of  the  Indians,  went  from  Spain  and  founded 
a  convent  of  community  in  every  form.  In  the  fuburb 
of  St.  Lazaro  is  alfo  a  convent  of  St.  Francis  de  Paula, 
a  modern  foundation,  under  the  name  of  Nueftro  Se- 
nora del  Scorro. 

There  are  alfo  in  Lima  three  other  charitable 
foundations,  namely  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  ferved  by  the 
religious  of  that  order,  and  appropriated  to  the  re- 
lief of  perfons  recovering  from  ficknefs ;  and  two  of 
Bethlemites  *  one  of  which,  being  the  Cafa  grande, 
is  without  the  city,  and  founded  for  the  relief  of  fick 
Indians,  who  are  taken  care  of  in  Santa  Ana  •,  and 
the  other  within  the  city,  called  that  of  the  incura- 
bles, being  appropriated  to  perfons  labouring  under 
difeafes  of  that  nature.  The  latter,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,*  was  founded  lb  early  as  the  year 
1 67 1.  This  opulent  city  has  alfo  nine  other  hofpi- 
tals,  each  appropriated  to  fome  peculiar  charity. 

1.  San  Andres,  a  royal  foundation,  admitting  only 
Spaniards. 

*  Chap.  IV.  Lib.  V.  Vol.  I. 

2.  San 
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2.  San  Pedro,  for  poor  ecclefiaftics. 

3.  El  Efpiritu  Santo,  for  mariners,  and  fupported 
by  the  fhips  belonging  to  thefe  feas,  their  crews  being 
properly  afTeffed  ior  that  purpofe. 

4.  San  Bartholome,  for  the  negroes. 

5.  Senora  Santa  Ana,  for  the  Indians. 

6.  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara  for  women. 

7.  Another  for  that  ufe,  under  the  care  of  the  Beth- 
lemite  fathers,  erected  before  their  Cafa  grande. 

8.  La  Caridad  alfo  for  women. 

9.  San  Lazaro,  for  the  lepers,  which  with  thofe  al- 
ready enumerated,  make  twelve. 

Here  are  alfo  14  nunneries,  the  number  of  perfon$ 
in  which  would  be  fumcient  to  people  a  fmall  town. 
The  5  firft  are  regulars,  and  the  other  9  recollects. 

1.  La  Encarnation.  2.  La  Conception.  3.  San- 
ta Cathalina.  4.  Santa  Clara.  5.  La  Trinidad.  6. 
El  Carmen.  7.  Santa  Terefa,  6  El  Carmen  baxo.  8. 
Las  Defcalzas  de  San  Jofeph.  9.  Las  capuchinas. 
10.  Las  Nazarenas.  1 1.  Las  Mercidarias.  12. 
Santa  Rofa.  13.  Las  Trinitarias  Defcalzas.  14. 
Las  Monjas  del  Prado. 

Laftly,  here  are  four  other  conventual  houfes, 
where  fome  few  of  the  fillers  are  not  reclufes,  tho* 
moft  of  them  obferve  that  rule.     Thefe  houfes  are  : 

1.  Santa  Rofa  de  Viterbo.  2.  Nueftra  Senora  del 
Patrocinio.  3.  Nueftra  Senora  de  Capacabana,  for 
Indian  ladies.     4.  San  Jofeph. 

The  laft  is  a  retreat  for  women  who  defire  to  be  di- 
vorced from  their  hufbands.  There  is  alfo  a  houfe  con- 
ftituted  in  the  manner  of  convents,  for  poor  women, 
and  under  the  direction  of  an  ecclefiaftic  appointed  by 
the  archbifhop,  who  is  alfo  their  chaplain. 

The  moft  numerous  of  all  thefe  nunneries,  are 
the  Incarnation,  Conception,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa 
Cathalina.  The  others  are  indeed  not  fo  large ; 
but  the  Recollects  in  the  rectitude  and  aufterity  of 
their  lives,  are  an  example  to  the  whole  city. 

D  3  H?re 
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Here  is  alfo  an  orphan-houfe,  divided  into  two 
colleges,  one  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  girls  : 
befides  feveral  chapels,  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; 
but  the  following  lift  will  fhew  at  once,  the  parifhes, 
hofpitals,  churches  and  monafteries  of  Lima ;  which 
was  always  no  lefs  confpicuous  with  regard  to  a  zeal 
for  religion  than  for  fplendor. 

List  of  the  parifhes,  convents  of  each  order,  ho- 
fpitalsj  nunneries,  and  conventual  houfes  in  Lima. 

Parifhes  6. 

Convents  of  San  Domingo,  4.  Of  San  Fran- 
ces, 3.     Of  San  Auguftin,  3.     Of  la  Merced,  3. 

Colleces  of  Jefuits,  6. 

Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  1. 

Monastery  of  Benediclins,  1.  Of  San  Francifco 
de  Paula,  1.  Of  Agonizantes,  1.  Of  San  Juan  de 
Pios,   1.     Of  Bethlemites,   2. 

Nunneries  of  Regulars,  5.     Of  Recollets,  9. 

Conventual  houfes,  4.  Houfe  for  poor  wo- 
men, 1.     Orphan  houfe,  1.     Hofpitals,  12. 

All  the  churches,  both  conventual  and  parochial, 
and  alfo  the  chapels,  are  large,  conftructed  partly  of 
ftone,  and  adorned  with  paintings  and  other  decora- 
tions of  great  value  •,  particularly  the  cathedral,  the 
churches  of  St.  Dominic*  St.  Francis,  St.  Auguftin, 
the  fathers  of  Mercy,  and  that  of  the  Jefuits,  are  fo 
fplendidly  decorated,  as  to  furpafs  defcription ;  an 
idea  being  only  to  be  formed  by  the  fight.  The 
riches  and  pomp  of  this  city,  efpecially  on  iolemn  fe- 
ftivals,  is  aftonifhing.  The  altars,  from  their  very 
bales  to  \ht  borders  of  the  paintings,  are  covered 
with  mamVe  filver,  wrought  into  various  kinds  of 
ornaments.  The  walls  alfo  of  the  churches  are  hung 
with  velvet,  or  tapeftry  of  equal  value,  adorned  with 
gold  and  filver  fringes  :  all  which  in  this  country,  is 
remarkably  dear  1  and  on  thefe  are  fplendid  pieces  of 
plate  in  various  figures.     If  the  eye  be  directed  from 
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the  pillars,  walls  and  ceiling,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
chur.h,  it  is  equally  dazzled  with  glittering  objects, 
prefenting  them  lei  ves  on  all  fides  ;  among  which  are 
candleihcks  of  mafiive  filver,  fix  or  {^vcn  feet  high, 
placed  in  two  rows  along  the  nave  of  the  church-,  em- 
bofled  tables  of  the  fame  metal,  fupporting  fmaller 
candlefticks;  and  in  the  intervals  betwixt  them  pedeflals 
on  which  Hand  the  ftatues  of  angels.  In  fine  the  whole 
church  is  covered  with  plate,  or  fomething  equal  to  it 
in  value  •,  fo  that  divine  fervice,  in  thefe  churches,  is 
performed  with  a  magnificence  fcarce  to  be  imagined; 
and  the  ornaments,  even  on  common  days,  with  re- 
gard to  their  quantity,  and  richnefs,  exceed  thofe 
which  many  cities  of  Europe  pride  themlelves  with 
difplaying  on  the  moll  common  occafions. 

If  ilich  immenfe  riches  are  beftowed  on  the  body 
of  the  church,  how  can  imagination  itfelf  form  an 
idea  of  thofe  more  immediately  ufed  in  divine  wor- 
fhip,  fuch  as  the  facred  vefTels,  the  chalices,  oflen- 
foriums,  &c.  in  the  richnefs  of  which  there  is  a  fort 
of  emulation  between  the  feveral  churches.  In  thefe 
thtr  gold  is  covered  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious Hones,  fo  as  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  fpectator. 
The  gold  and  filver  fluff  for  veftments  and  other  de- 
corations,  are  always  of  the  richeft  and  mod  valuable 
among  thofe  brought  over  by  the  regiller  (hips.  In 
fine,  whatever  is  employed  in  ornamenting  the  churches, 
is  always  the  richeil  of  the  kind  poffible  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  principal  convents  are  very  large,  with  con- 
venient and  airy  apartments.  Some  parts  of  them,  as 
the  outward  walls  which  inclofe  them,  are  of  un- 
burnt  bricks  ;  but  the  building  itfelf  of  quinchas  or 
baxareques.  The  roofs  of  many  are  arched  with  brick, 
others  only  with  quinchas  •,  but  of  fuch  curious  archi- 
tecture as  entirely  to  conceal  the  materials  ;  fo  that 
the  frontiipieces,  and  principal  gates  have  a  majefric 
appearance.  The  columns,  freizes,  ftatues  and  cornices 
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are  of  wood,  finely  carved,  but  fo  nearly  imitating 
the  colour  and  appearance  of  (lone,  as  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  touch.  This  ingenious  imitation  does 
not  proceed  from  parfimony,  but  necefiity  •,  in  order  to 
avoid  as  much  as  pofilble  the  dreadful  devaluations  of 
earthquakes,  which  will  not  admit  of  ftructures  built 
with  ponderous  materials. 

The  churches  are  decorated  with  fmall  cupolas  of 
a  very  pretty  appearance  •,  and  though  they  are  all  of 
wood,  the  fight  cannot  diflinguifh  them  from  ftone. 
The  towers  are  of  (tone  from  the  foundation  the 
height  of  a  toife  and  a  half,  or  two  toifes,  and  from 
thence  to  the  roof  of  the  church  of  brick,  but  the 
remainder  of  wood  painted  of.  a  free-ftone  colour, 
terminating  in  a  ftatue,  or  image  alluding  to  the 
name  of  the  church.  The  height  of  thefe  may  be 
nearly  known  from  that  of  St.  Dominic,  which  by  a 
geometrical  menfu ration  we  found  to  be  between  50 
and  60  yards ;  a  height  which  tho'  fmall  in  propor- 
tion to  the  largenefs  of  the  ftru&ure,  is  a  neceiTary 
caution  both  with  regard  to  the  fhocks  of  earth- 
quakes, and  the  weight  of  the  bells,  which  in  fize  and 
number  exceed  thofe  of  Spain,  and  on  a  general 
ringing  produce  a  very  agreeable  harmony. 

All  the  convents  are  furnifhed  with  water  from 
the  city,  though  not  from  that  of  the  rivulets,  which, 
as  we  before  obferved,  run  through  the  ftreets  in 
covered  channels ;  but  brought  from  a  fpring  by 
means  of  pipes.  While  on  the  other  hand,  both 
the  monafteries  and  nunneries  are  each  obliged  to 
maintain  a  fountain  in  the  ftreet,  for  the  public  ufe 
of  poor  people,  who  have  not  the  conveniency  of 
water  in  their  houfes. 

The  vice-roys  whofe  power  extends  over  all  Peru, 
ufually  refide  at  Lima ;  but  the  province  and  audi- 
ence of  Quito  has  been  lately  detached  from  it;  as 
we  have  obferved  in  our  account  of  that  province. 
If  his  government  is  triennial,  though  at  t-he  expiration 
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of  that  term  the  fovereign  may  prolong  it.    This  office 
is  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  vice-roy  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  royalty.     He   is  abfolute  in  all   affairs, 
whether  political,  military,  civil,  criminal,  or  relating 
to  the  revenue,  having  under  him  offices  and  tribunals 
for  executing  the  feveral  branches  of  government-,  fo 
that  the  grandeur  of  this  employment  is  in  every  par- 
ticular equal  to  the  title.     For  the  fafety  of  his  perfon 
and  the  dignity  of  his   office,  he  has  two  bodies  of 
guards  ;  one  of  horfe,  confiding  of  160  private  men, 
a  captain,  and  a  lieutenant :  Their  uniform  is  blue, 
turn'd  up   with   red,    and   laced  with   filver.      This 
troop  confids  entirely  of  picked   men,  and  all  Spa- 
niards.    The  captain's  pod  is  edeemed  very  honoura- 
ble.    Thefe  do  duty  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  pa- 
lace-, and   when   the  vice-roy  goes  abroad,  he  is  at- 
tended by  a  piquet  guard  confiding  of  eight  of  thefe 
troopers.    The  2d  is  that  of  the  halbadiers,  confiding 
of  50  men,  all  Spaniards  ;  dreffed  in  a  blue  uniform, 
and  crimfon  velvet  waidcoats  laced  with  gold.     Thefe 
do  duty  in  tfre  rooms  leading  to  the  chamber  of  au- 
dience, and  private  apartments.      They  alfo  attend 
the  vice-roy  when  he  appears  in  public,  or  vifits  the 
offices,  and  tribunals.     The  only  officer  of  this  body- 
is   a  captain,  whole  pod  is  alfo   reckoned  very  emi- 
nent.    Both  captains  are  nominated  by  the  vice-roy. 
Befides  thefe  there  is  another  guard  within  the  palace, 
confiding  of   100  private  men,  a  captain,  lieutenant 
and  fub-lieutenant-,  being  a  detachment  from  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Callao.    .Thefe  are  occafionally  employed  in 
executing  the  governour's  orders,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  tribunals,  after  they  have  received  the  fanction  of 
his  aflent. 

The  vice-roy,  befides  affiding  at  the  courts  of 
judice,  and  the  councils  relating  both  to  the  finances 
and  war,  gives  every  day  public  audience  to  all  forts 
of  perfons ;  for  which  purpofe  there  are  in  the  pa- 
iace,  three  very  grand  and  fpacious  rooms.      In  the 

firft, 
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firffc,  which  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  all  the 
vice-roys,  he  receives  the  Indians  and  other  carls. 
In  the  fecond,  he  gives  audience  to  the  Spaniards  ; 
2nd  in  the  third,  where,  under  a  rich  canopy  are  placed 
the  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen  then  reigning,  he 
receives  thofe  ladies  who  defire  to  fpeak  to  him  in 
private  without  being  known. 

The  affairs  relating  to  the  government  are  expe- 
dited by  a  fecretary  of  Hate,  with  an  affiftant,  pro- 
perly qualified  for  fuch  an  arduous  pod.  From  this 
office  are  iffued  the  orders  for  paffports  which  muff. 
be  had  from  every  Corregidor  in  his  jurifdiction. 
The  fecretary  has  alfo  the  power  of  filling  all  juri- 
dical employments  as  they  become  vacant,  for  the 
term  of  two  years ;  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  magiftracy, 
who  at  the  expiration  of  their'  term,  have  not  been 
replaced  by  others  of  his  majefiy's  nomination.  In 
£  word  this  office  may  be  faid  to  be  the  channel  by 
which  all  affairs  relating  both  to  war  and  government 
are  tranfacted. 

All  caufes  relating  to  juftice,  are  tried  in  the 
Court  called  the  Audienciay  from  the  decrees  of  which 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  fupreme  council  of  the  In- 
dies, unlefs  after  notorious  injuftice  or  a  fecond  trial; 
as  the  vice-roy  himfelf  prefides  in  it.  The  Audiencia 
which  is  the  chief  court  at  Lima,  is  compofed  of  8 
auditors  or  judges,  and  a  fifcal,  for  civil  caufes.  This 
court  is  held  in  the  vice-roy's  palace,  in  the  3  faloons 
appropriated  to  it.  In  one  the  deliberations  are  held, 
and  in  the  other  two,  the  caufes  are  'tried  either  pub- 
licklyor  privately,  the  fenior  judge  always  prefixing. 
Criminal  caufes  are  tried  in  a  4th  apartment,  the 
judges  being  4  Alcaldes  of  the  court,  and  a  criminal 
fifcal.  There  is  alfo  a  fifcal  protector  of  the  Indians, 
and  fome  fupernumeraries. 

Next  to  the  tribunal  of  audience,  is  the  chamber 
of  accounts,  confiding  of  a  commiffioner,  five  chief 
accomptants,  two  receivers,  and  two  directors,  with 

other 
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other  inferior  officers  belonging  to  each  clafs.  Here 
all  Corregidors,  intruded  to  collect  the  revenue,  pafs 
their  accounts.  Here  alio  the  diftributions  and  ma- 
nagements of  the  royal  revenue  are  regulated. 

Lastly,  the  royal  treafury,  under  a  treafurer, 
accomptant,  and  agent,  who  have  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of"  all  his  majefty's  revenue  of  what  kind  foeverj 
iince  whatever  revenue  ariies  from  the  other  parts 
of  this  province  is  remitted  to  Lima  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  corporation  of  Lima,  confifts  of  regidores  or 
aldermm,  an  allerez  real,  or  lheriff;  and  two  alcaldes, 
or  royal  judges  ;  all  being  noblemen  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinction  in  the  city.  Thefe  have  the  direction  of  the 
police,  and  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juftice* 
The  alcaldes  prefide  alternately  every  month;  for  by  a 
particular  privilege  of  this  city,  the  jurifdiction  of  its 
corregidor  extends  only  to  the  Indians. 

Here  is  a  court  for  the  effects  of  deceafed  perfons, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  goods  of  thofe  dying 
inteftate,  and  without  lawful  heir;  and  likewife  of 
thofe  entrufted  with  the  effects  of  other  perfons.  It 
confifts  of  a  judge,  who  is  generally  one  of  the  audi- 
tors, a  couniellor,  and  an  accomptant. 

The  next  tribunal  is  that  of  commerce,  or  the 
Coniulado.  Its  principal  officers  are  a  prefident  and 
two  confuis.  All  who  are  entered  in  the  lift  of  mer- 
chants are  members  of  it,  and  have  a  vote  in  the 
choice  of  thefe  officers,  who,  with  an  aiTeffor,  decide 
all  commercial  diiputes  and  procefles,  by  the  fame 
rules  as  the  confulados  at  Cadiz  and  Bilboa. 

Lima  has  alio  a  corregidor,  whole  jurifdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  Indians  both  within  the  city  and  five 
leagues  round  it.  The  principal  places  in  this  jurif- 
diction are  Surco,  Los  Chorrillos,  Miraflores,  la 
Magdalena,  Lurigancho,  Late,  Pachacama,  and  Lu- 
rin,  together  with  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  two 
fuburbs  of  Callao,  called  new  and  old  Pitipiti.     The 
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infinite  number  of  Indians  who  inhabited  this  valley 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  abovementioned 
places  •,  and  have  only  two  Cafiques,  namely  thofe  of 
Mirarlures  and  Sureo,  and  thefe  in  fuch  low  circum- 
fiances  as  to  teach  mufic  at  Lima  for  fubfiftence. 

The  cathedral  chapter,  befides  the  archbimop, 
confifts  of  the  dean,  archdeacon,  chanter,  treafurer,  and 
rector,  four  canons  by  fuffrage,  five  by  prefentation, 
fix  prebendaries,  and  fix  femi-prebendaries  ;  but  the 
ecclefiaftical  tribunal  confifts  only  of  the  archbilhop 
and  his  chancellor.  His  fuffragans  are  the  bifhops  of 
Panama,  Quito,  Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Arequipa, 
Cuzco,  St.  Jago,  and  Conception^  the  two  lafl  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chili. 

The  tribunal  of  inquifition  confifts  of  two  inqui- 
fitors,  and  a  fifcal,  who  like  the  fubordinate  officers, 
are  nominated  by  the  inquifitor  general ;  and  in  cafe 
of  a  vacancy,  filled  up  by  the  fupreme  council  of  the 
inquifition. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Cruzada,  is  conducted  by  a 
fub-deligate  commiffary,  an  accomptant,  and  treafu- 
rer, with  other  inferior  officers.  But  the  dean,  or 
fenior  judge  of  the  audience,  generally  affifts  at  its 
deliberations. 

Lastly,  here  is  alfo  a  mint  with  its  proper  offi- 
cers, where  the  gold  and  filver  are  coined. 

In  the  univerfity  and  colleges,  the  happy  rgeniufes 
of  the  natives  are  improved  by  divine  and  human 
learning,  and  as  we  mail  (hew  in  the  fequel,  foon 
give  elegant  fpecimens  of  their  future  acquifitions. 
They  are  in  this  much  more  indebted  to  nature  than 
either  to  art  or  their  own  application  *,  and  if  they  do 
not  equally  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  other  ftu- 
dies,  it  is  not  from  want  of  talents,  but  of  pro- 
per perfons  to  inftruct  them  in  the  necelfary  elements. 
For  by  their  ready  comprehenfion  of  whatever  is 
taught  them,  we  may  conclude,  that  their  abilities 
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are  equal  to  other  improvements.  The  chief  of  thefe 
feminaries  is  the  univerfity  of  St.  Mark,  and  the 
colleges  of  St.  Toribio,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Philip. 
In  the  former  are  chairs  for  all  the  fciences,  and  filled 
by  fuffrage  •,  a  method  always  favourable  for  perfons 
of  learning  and  underftanding.  Some  of  thefe  pro- 
feffors,  have,  notwithstanding  the  vail  diftance,  gained 
the  applaufe  of  the  literati  of  Europe. 

The  univerfity  makes  a  {lately  appearance  without, 
and  its  infide  is  decorated  with  fuitable  ornaments.  It 
has  a  large  fquare  court,  with  a  handfome  vaulted 
piazza  round  it.  Along  the  fides  are  the  halls,  where 
lectures  are  read  •,  and  in  one  of  its  angles  is  the  theatre 
for  the  public  acls,  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the 
feveral  great  men  who  had  their  education  in  this  feat 
of  learning,  in  frames  finely  ornamented  with  fculpture, 
and  richly  gilded  ;  as  are  alfo  the  two  rows  of  feats 
which  extend  entirely  round  the  theatre. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  fufflciently  appears, 
that  Lima  is  not  only  large,  magnificent,  and  di- 
ftinguifhed,  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
refidence  of  the  vice-roy,  and  the  fuperior  courts  and 
offices,  but  alfo  that  it  has  an  acknowledged  fuperiority 
over  the  other  cities  in  thefe  parts,  from  the  public 
nurferies  erected  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
the  fciences. 

The  richnefs  of  the  churches,  and  the  fplendor 
with  which  divine  fervice  is  performed,  we  have  al- 
ready defcribed.  The  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
and  of  its  public  folemnities  are  proportional,  and 
difplayed  with  a  dignity  peculiar  to  minds  inflamed 
with  a  defire  of  honour,  and  who  value  themfelves 
on  celebrating  the  principal  folemnities  in  a  manner, 
which  diftinguifhes  Lima  from  the  other  cities  of  its 
kingdom:  Tho'  the  latter  are  not  wanting  in  their  en- 
deavours to  vie  with  their  capital. 

Of  all  the  folemnities  obferved  in  America,  the 

public 
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public  entrance  of  the  vice-roy,  is  the  moft  fplendid  ; 
and  in  which  the  amazing  pomp  of  Lima  is  particu- 
larly difplayed.  Nothing  is  feen  but  rich  coaches  and 
calames,  laces,  jewels,  and  fplendid  equipages,  in 
which  the  nobility,  carry  their  emulation  to  an 
aftonifhing  height.  In  a  word  this  ceremony  is  fo  re- 
markable, that  I  flatter  myfelf  the  reader  will  not  be 
difpleafed  at  the  defcription. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  public  Entrance  of  the  Vice- Roy  ^  Lima  j 
bis  Reception,  and  the  chief  annual  Solemnities. 

kN  the  landing  of  the  vice-roy  at  Paka,  two  hun- 
dred and  four  leagues  from  Lima,  he  fends  a 
perfon  of  great  diitinction,  generally  fome  officer  of 
his  retinue,  to  Lima,  with  the  character  of  an  am- 
baflador  ;  and,  by  a  memoir,  informs  his  predeceffor 
of  his  arrival,  in  conformity  to  his  majefty's  orders, 
who  had  been  pieafed  to  confer  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  On  this  Ambaffador's  arri- 
val at  Lima,  the  late  vice-roy  fends  a  meffenger 
to  compliment  him  on  his  fafe  arrival ;  and  on  dif- 
mifling  the  ambaffador,  prefents  him  with  fome 
jewel  of  great  value,  and  a  jurifdiction  or  two  which 
Jiappen  at  that  time  to  be  vacant,  together  with  an 
indulgence  of  officiating  by  deputy^Jf  moil  agreeable 
to  him.  The  corregidor  of  Piura  receives  the  new 
vice-roy  at  Paita,  and  provides  litters,  mules,  and 
every  other  neceffary  for  the  vice  roy  and  his  retinue, 
as  far  as  the  next  jurisdiction.  He  alfo  orders  booths 
to  be  built  at  the  halting  places  in  the  defarts ;  at- 
tends him  in  perfon,  and-  defrays  all  the  expences, 
till  relieved  by  the  next  corregidor.  Being  at  length 
arrived  at  Lima,  he  proceeds,  as  it  were  incognito 
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through  the  city  to  Callao,  about  two  leagues  and  a 
half  diftant.  In  this  place  he  is  received  and  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  the  ordinary  alcaldes  of  Lima, 
appointed  fur  that  purpoie,  and  aifo  by  the  military- 
officers.  He  is  lodged  in  the  vice-roy's  palace,  which, 
on  this  occafion,  is  adorned  with  aftonifhing  magnifi- 
cence. The  next  day,  all  the  courts,  llcular  and 
ecclefiaftical,  wait  on  him  from  L  ima,  and  he  receives 
them  under  a  canopy  in  the  following  order.  The 
audiencia,  the  chamber  ot  accounts,  the  cathedral 
chapter,  the  magi  !l  racy,  the  confulado,  the  inquifi- 
tion,  the  tribunal  de  Cruzada,  the  fuperiors  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  the  colleges,  and  other  perfons  of  emi- 
nence. On  this  day  the  judges  attend  the  vice-roy  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  Alcalde-,  and  all  per- 
fons of  note  take  a  pride  in  doing  the  like  to  his 
attendants.  At  night  there  is  a  play,  to  which  the 
ladies  are  admitted  veiled,  and  in  their  ufual  drefs,  to 
fee  the  new  vice-roy. 

The  fecond  day  after  his  arrival  at  Callao,  he 
goes  in  a  coach  provided  for  him  by  the  city,  to  the 
chapel  de  la  Legua,  fo  called  from  its  being  about 
half-way  between  Callao  and  Lima,  where  he  is  met 
by  the  late  vice-roy,  and  both  alighting  from  their 
coaches,  the  latter  delivers  to  him  a  truncheon  as  the 
enfign  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  After  this, 
and  the  ufual  compliments,  they  feparate. 

If  the  new  vice-roy  intends  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Lima,  in  a  few  days  he  returns  to  Callao, 
where  he  flays  till  thediy  appointed;  but  as  a  longer 
fpace  is  generally  allowed  for  the  many  preparatives 
neceffary  to  fuch  a  ceremony,  he  continues  his  journey 
to  Lima,  and  takes  up  his.  refidence  in  his  palace, 
the  fitting  up  of  which  on  this  occafion,  is  committed 
to  the  junior  auditor,  and  the  ordinary  alcalde. 

Ont  the  day  of  public  entry,  the  flreets  are  cleaned, 

and  hung  with  tapeftry,  and   magnificent  triumphal 

arches  erected  at  proper  diftances.      At  two  in  the 
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afternoon  the  vice-roy  goes  privately  to  the  church 
belonging  to  the  monaftery  of  Monferrat,  which  is 
feparated  by  an  arch  and  a  gate  from  the  flreet,  where 
the  cavalcade  is  to  begin.  As  foon  as  all  who  are 
to  aflift  in  the  proceflion  are  afTembled,  the  vice-roy 
and  his  retinue  mount  on  horfes,  provided  by  the  city 
for  this  ceremony,  and  the  gates  being  thrown  open, 
the  proceflion  begins  in  the  following  order. 

The  militia  •,  the  colleges ;  the  univerfity  with  the 
profeflbrs  in  their  proper  habits  *,  the  chamber  of  ac- 
compts  •,  the  audience  on  horfes  with  trappings ;  the 
magiftracy,  in  crimfon  velvet  robes,  lined  with  bro- 
cade of  the  fame  colour,  and  a  particular  kind  of 
caps  on  their  heads,  a  drefs  only  ufed  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Some  members  of  the  corporation  who  walk 
on  foot,  fupport  the  canopy  over  the  vice-roy,  and 
the  two  ordinary  alcaldes,  which  are  in  the  fame 
drefs,  and  wralk  in  the  proceflion,  aft  as  equerries, 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  horfe.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony,  tho'  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Indians, 
is  ftill  performed  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed  •,  for 
the  cuftom  being  of  great  antiquity,  the  magiftrates 
have  not  thought  proper  to  alter  it,  that  the  refpect 
to  the  vice-roy  might  not  fuffer  any  diminution,  and 
no  perfon  has  yet  ventured  to  be  the  firft  in  refufmg 
to  comply  with  it. 

This  proceflion  is  of  confiderable  length,  the  vice- 
roy pafling  through  feveral  ftreets  till  he  comes  to  the 
great  fquare,  in  which  the  whole  company  draw  up 
facing  the  cathedral,  where  he  alights,  and  is  re- 
ceived by  the  archbifhop  and  chapter.  Te  Deum  is 
then  fung  before  the  vice-roy,  and  the  officers  placed 
in  their  refpective  feats;  after  which  he  again  mounts 
his  horfe  and  proceeds  to  the  palace-gate,  where  he  is 
received  by  the  Audiencia,  and  conducted  to  an  a- 
partment  in  which  a  fplendid  collation  is  provided,  as  , 
are  alfo  others  for  the  nobility  in  the  anti-chambers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  he  returns 

to 
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to  the  cathedral  in  his  coach,  with  the  retinue  and 
pomp  tifual  on  folemn  feftivals,  and  public  ceremo- 
nies. He  is  preceded  by  the  whole  troop  of  horfe- 
guards,  the  members  of  the  feveral  tribunals  in  their 
coaches,  and  after  them  the  vice-roy  himfelf  with 
his  family,  the  company  of  halbadiers  bringing  up  the 
rear.  On'this  occafion  all  the  riches  and  ornaments 
of  the  church  are  difplayed,  the  archbifhop  celebrates 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  mafs  of  thankfgiving;  and 
the  fermon  is  preached  by  one  of  the  bed  orators 
of  the  chapter.  From  hence  the  vice-roy  returns 
to  the  palace  attended  by  all  the  nobility,  who  omit 
nothing  to  make  a  fplendid  figure  on  thefe  occafions. 
In  the  evening  of  this,  and  the  two  following  days, 
the  collations  are  repeated,  with  all  the  plenty  and 
delicacy  imaginable.  To  increafe  the  feflivity,  all 
women  of  credit  have  free  accefs  to  the  halls,  galle- 
ries, and  gardens  of  the  palace,  when  they  are  fond  of 
fhewing  the  difpofitions  of  their  genius,  either  by  the 
vivacity  of  repartees,  or  fpirited  converfations,  in  which 
they  often  filence  llrangers  of  a  very  ready  wit. 

This  fhew  and  ceremony  is  fucceeded  by  bull  feafts 
at  the  city's  expence,  which  continue  five  days.  The 
three  firft  for  the  vice-roy,  and  the  two  latter  in  com- 
pliment to  the  ambaffador  who  brought  advice  of  his 
arrival,  and  the  great  honour  conferred  on  him  by  the 
fovereign  in  the  government  of  this  kingdom. 

This  ambaffador,  who,  as  I  before  obferved,  is  al- 
ways a  perfon  of  eminent  quality,  makes  alfo  a  pub- 
lic entrance  into  Lima  on  horfeback  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  and  the  nobility  being  informed  of  his 
approach,  go  out  to  receive  and  conduct  him  to  the 
palace,  from  whence  they  carry  him  to  the  lodgings 
prepared  for  him.  This  ceremony  ufed  to  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  feafts  and  public  diverfions  •, 
but  in  order  to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  jull  when 
the  city  is  every  where  bufied  in  preparing  for  the  re- 
^  ception  of  the  vice-roy,  they  are  deferred,  and  given 
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at  one  and  the  fame  time  as  above  recited. 

The  bull-feafts  are  fucceeded  by  that  ceremony, 
in  which  the  univerfity,  the  colleges,  the  convents 
and  nunneries  acknowledge  him  as  their  vice-royal 
protector.  This  is  alio  accompanied  with  great 
fplendor  j  and  valuable  prizes  are  bellowed  on  thofe 
who  make  the  moft  ingenious  compofitionsin  his  praife. 
Thefe  ceremonies,  which  greatly  heighten  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  city,  are  fo  little  known  in  Europe,  that 
I  fhall  be  excufed  for  enlarging  on  them. 

They  are  begun  by  the  univerfity,  and  the  rector 
prepares  a  poetical  conteft,  adapted  to  difplay  either 
the  wit  or  learning  of  the  competitors.  After  pub- 
liming  the  themes,  and  the  prizes  to  be  given  to 
thofe  who  bell:  handle  the  fubject  they  have  chofen, 
he  waits  on  the  vice-roy  to  know  when  he  will  be 
pleafed  to  honour  the  univerfity  with  his  prefence  -3 
and,  the  time  being  fixed,  every  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal court  is  adorned  with  the  utmoft  magnificence. 
The  prizes  which  are  placed  in  order  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  by  their  richnefs,  while  the  pillars  and  columns 
are  hung  with  emblematical  devices,  or  pertinent 
apothegms  on  polifhed  miclds,  furrounded  by  the 
mofl  beautiful  mouldings. 

The  reception  is  in  the  following  order.  On  the 
vice-roy's  entering  the  court  he  is  conducted  to  the 
rectoral  chair,  which,  on  this  occafion,  glitters  with 
the  magnificence  of  an  eaflern  throne.  Oppofite  to 
it  fits  the  rector,  or,  in  his  abfence,  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  members  of  that  learned  body,  who  makes 
a  fpeech,  in  which  he  expreffes  the  fatisfaction  the 
whole  univerfity  feels  'in  fuch  a  patron.  After  this 
the  vice-roy  returns  to  his  palace,  where,  the  day 
following,  the  rector  p relents  him  with  a  book,  con- 
taining the  poetical  conteft,  bound  in  velvet,  and 
plated  at  the  corners  with  gold,  accompanied  with 
fome  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  whofe  value  is  never 
Jefs  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  crowns. 

The 
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The  principal  end  of  the  univerfity  in  this  ceremony 
being  to  ingratiate  itfelf  with  the  vice-roy  and  his 
family,  the  rector  contrives  that  the  poetical  pieces 
which  ga^n  the  prizes,  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  his  family,  and   accordingly  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  prizes  are  prefented  to  them  ;  and 
there  being  12  fubjedh  in  the  conteft,  there  are  three 
prizes  for  each,  of  which  the  two  inferior  fall  to  thofe 
members,  whole  compofitions  are  mod  approved  of. 
Thefe  prizes  are  pieces  of  plate,  valuable  both  for 
their  weight  and  workmanfhip. 

The  univerfity  is  followed  by  the  colleges  of  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Martin,  with  the  fame  ceremonies, 
except  the  poetical  conteft. 

Next  follow  the  religious  orders,  according  to 
the  antiquity  of  their  foundation  in  the  Indies.  Thefe 
prefent  to  the  vice-roy  the  befl  thefes  maintained  by 
ftudents  at  the  public  acts. 

The  vice-roy  is  prefent  at  them  all,  and  each  dif- 
putant  pays  him  fome  elegant  compliment,  before 
he  enters  on  his  fubjecl. 

The  fuperiors  of  the  nunneries  fend  him  their  con- 
gratulatory compliments,  and  when  he  is  pleafed  in 
return  to  vifit  them,  they  entertain  him  with  a  very 
fine  concert  of  mufick,  of  which  the  vocal  parts  are 
truly  charming;  and  at  his  retiring  they  prefent  him 
with  fome  of  the  chief  curiofnies  which  their  refpective 
inftitutes  allow  to  be  made  by  them. 

Besides  thefe  feftivities  and  ceremonies,  which  are 
indeed  the  mod  remarkable ;  there  are  alfo  others, 
fome  of  which  are  annual,  in  which  the  riches  and 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants  are  no  lefs  confpicuous. 
Particularly  on  New  Year's  Day,  at  the  election  of 
Alcaldes,  who  being  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
vice-roy,  appear  pub'ickly  on  horfe-back  the  fame 
evening,  and  ride  on  each  fide  of  him,  in  very  mag- 
nificent habits  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  their  horfes  perfectly   anfwerable.      This 
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cavalcade  is  very  pompous,  being  preceded  by  the  two 
companies  of  horfe-guards,  the  halbadiers,  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  tribunals  in  their  coaches, 
the  vice-roy's   retinue,  and  the  nobility  of  both  fexes. 

On  twelfth  day  in  the  morning,  and  the  preced- 
ing evening,  the  vice-roy  rides  on  horfeback  thro' 
the  town,  with  the  royal  flandard  carried  in  great 
pomp  before  him.  This  is  performed  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  building  of  the  city,  which,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  was  begun  on  this  day  ;  fo- 
lemn  vefpers  are  fung  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  mafs 
celebrated  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  with  a 
cavalcade,  like  that  on  new  year's  day. 

The  Alcaldes  chofen  for  the  current  year,  give 
public  entertainments  in  their  houfes ,  each .  three 
nights  fucceffively  •,  but  that  the  feafls  of  one  might 
not  interfere  with  thofe  of  another,  and  occafion  re- 
fentments,  they  agree  for  one  to  hold  his  feafls  the 
three  days'  immediately  fucceeding  the  election,  and 
the  other  on  twelfth  day  and  the  two  following. 
Thus  each  has  a  greater  number  of  guefts,  and  the 
entertainments  are  more  fplendid  and  fumptuous.  The 
other  feafts  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  are  not  inferior 
to  thefe  either  with  regard  to  numbers  or  expence  ; 
at  lead  the  number  of  them  muft  excite  a  high  idea 
of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Lima. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Lima. 

Avinc,  in  our  accounts  of  feveral  towns  thro* 
which  we  pafled  to  Lima,  included  alio  the 
inhabitants,  we  fhall  obferve  the  fame  rule  with  re- 
gard to  Lima  \  for  though  amidft  fuch  an  infinite 
variety  of  cuftoms,  there  is  always  fome  refemblance 
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between  thofe  of  neighbouring  people,  yet  the  diffe- 
rence is  aifo  confiderable,  and  no  where  more  fo  than 
on  this  continent,  where  it  doubtlefs  arifes  from  the 
great  didance  between  the  feveral  towns ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  I  may  fay,  from  the  different  genius's  and 
dilpofitions  of  the  people.  And  though  Lima  is  the 
capital  of  the  country,  it  will  appear  that  it  is 
not  a  model  to  other  places,  with  regard  to  drefs, 
cuftoms,  and  manner  of  living. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima  are  compofed  of  whites, 
or  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Indians,  Medizos,  and  o- 
ther  calls,  proceeding  from  the  mixture  of  all 
three. 

The  Spanifh  families   are  very  numerous  •,  Lima 
according    to   the   lowelt    computation,     containing 
fixteen  or  eighteen  thoufand  whites.     Among  theie 
are  reckoned  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  mod  didin- 
guifhed  nobility  of  Peru  -,  and  many  of  thefe  digni- 
fied with  the  ftile  of  ancient  or  modern   Cadilians, 
among  which  are  no  lefs  than  45  counts  and  marquifes. 
The  number  of  knights  belonging  to  the  feveral  mi- 
litary orders   is  alio  very  confiderable.     Befides  thefe 
are  many  families  no  lefs   refpeclable  and  living  in 
equal  fplendor  ;  particularly   24  gentlemen  of  large 
edates,  but  without  titles,  tho'  mod  of  them   have 
ancient  feats,  a  proof  of  the   antiquity  of  their   fa- 
milies.   One  of  thefe  traces,  with  undeniable  certainty, 
his  defcent  from  the  Yncas.     The  name  of  this  fa- 
mily is  Ampuero,  fo  called  from  one  ot  the  Spaniih 
commanders   at  the  conqueft  of  this  country,    whq 
married  a  Coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Ynca.   To  this  fa- 
mily the  kings  of  Spain  have   been   pleafed  to  grant 
feveral    diilinguifhing    honours    and    privileges,    as 
marks  of  its  great  quality:  and  many  of  the  mod  emi- 
nent families  in   the  city  have  defired  intermarriages 
with   it.     All  thofe  families  live  in    a  manner  becom- 
ing their  rank,  having  edates  equal   to   their  gene- 
rous dilpofitions,  keeping  a  great  number  ot   Haves 
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and  other  domeftics,  and  tj^iofe  who  affect  making 
the  greateft  figure,  have  coaches,  while  others  content 
themfelves  with  caiafhes  or  chaifes,  which  are  here 
fo  common,  that  no  family  of  any  fubftance  is  without 
one.  It  muft  be  owned  that  thefe  carriages  are  more 
necefTary  here  than  in  other  cities,  on  account  of  the 
numberlefs  droves  of  mules  which  continually  pafs 
thro'  Lima,  and  cover  the  ilreets  with  their  dung, 
which  being  foon  dried  by  the  fun  and  the  wind,  turns 
to  a  naufeous  duft,  fcarce  fupportable  to  thofe  who 
walk  on  foot.  Thefe  chaifes,  which  are  drawn  by 
a  mule,  and  guided  by  a  driver,  have  only  two 
wheels,  with  two  feats  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo 
that  on  occafion  they  will  hold  four  perfons.  They 
are  very  flight  and  airy  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
gildings  and  other  decorations,  fometimes  coft  eight 
hundred  *or  a  thoufand  crowns.  The  number  of 
them  is  faid  to  amount  to  5  or  6000;  and  that  of 
coaches  is  alfo  very  confiderable,  tho'  not  equal  to 
the  former.  The  funds  to  fupport  thefe  expences, 
which  in  other  parts  would  ruin  families,  are  their 
large  eftates  and  plantations,  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments or  commerce,  which  is  here  accounted  no 
derogation  to  families  of  the  greater]:  diftinction  •,  but 
by  this  commerce  is  not  to  be  underftood  the  buying 
and  felling  by  retail,  or  in  (hops,  everyone  trading 
proportional  to  his  character  and  fubftance.  Hence 
families  are  preferved  from  thofe  difafters  top  com- 
mon in  Spain,  where  titles  are  frequently  found  with- 
out a  fortune  capable  of  fupporting  their  dignity. 
Commerce  is  (o  far  from  being  considered  as  a  dif- 
grace  at  Lima,  that  the  greateit  fortunes  have  been 
railed  by  it;  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  being  rather  de- 
fpifed,  who  not  being  blefTed  with  a  fufficient  eftate, 
through  indolence,  neglect  to  have  recourfe  to  it  for 
improving  their  fortunes.  This  cuftom,  or  refource, 
which  was  eftablifhed  there  without  any  determinate 
end,  being  introduced  by  a  vain  defire  of  the  firft 
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Spaniards  to  acquire  wealth,  is  now  the  real  fupport 
of  that  fplendor  in  which  thole  families  live;  and 
whatever  repugnance  thefe  military  gentlemen  might 
originally  have  to  commerce,  it  was  immediately  re- 
moved by  a  royal  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  commerce  in  the  Indies  fhould  not  ex- 
clude from  nobility  or  the  military  orders;  a  very 
wife  meafure,  and  of  which  Spain  would  be  dill  more 
fenfible,  were  it  extended  to  all  its  dependencies. 

At  Lima,  as   at  Quito,  and  all  Spanifh  America, 
fome  of  the  eminent  families  have  been  long  fmce 
fettled  there,  whilft   the  profperity  of  others  is  of  a 
later  date ;  for  being  the  center  of  the  whole  com- 
merce of  Peru,  a  greater  number  of  Europeans  re- 
fort  to  it,  than  to   any  other  city ;  fome  for  trade, 
and  others,  from  being  inverted   in  Spain  with  con- 
fiderable  employments  :  among  both  are  perfons  of 
the  greatefl  merit ;  and  tho'  many  after  they  have 
finifhed   their   refpective    affairs,    return    home,    yet 
the  major  part,  induced   by  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  goodnefs  of  the  climate,  remain  at  Lima,  and 
marry  young  ladies  remarkable  equally  for  the  gifts 
of  fortune  as  thofe  of  nature  9  and  thus  new  families 
are  continually  fettled. 

The  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  their  defcendants, 
form  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  of 
thefe  are  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  mechanics ;  tho* 
here  the  Europeans  alfo  follow  the  fame  occupations, 
which  are  not  at  Lima  reckoned  difgraceful  to  them, 
as  they  are  at  Quito  ;  for  gain  being  here  the  uni- 
versal pafiion,  the  inhabitants  purfue  it  by  means  of 
any  trade,  without  regard  to  its  being  followed  by 
Mulattoes,  intereft  here  preponderating  againft  any 
other  confideration. 

The  third,  and  lad  clafs  of  inhabitants  are  the 
Indians  and  Meflizos,  but  thefe  are  very  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  the  city,  and  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  fecond  clafs.     They  are  employed   in 
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agriculture,  in  making  earthen  ware,  and  bringing  all 
kinds  of  provifions  to  market,  domeftick  fervices  being 
performed  by  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  either  (laves  or 
free,  though  generally  by  the  former. 

The  ufual  drefs  of  the  men  differs  very  little  from 
that  worn  in  Spain,   nor  is  the  diflinction  between 
the  feveral  ciaffes  very  great ;  for  the  ufe  of  all  forts 
of  cloth  being  allowed,  every  one  wears  what  he  can 
purchafe.     So  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee   a  Mu- 
latto, or  any  other  mechanic  drelfed  in  a  tilTue,  equal 
to  any  thing  that  can  be  worn  by   a  more  opulent 
perfon.     They  all   greatly  affect  fine  cloaths,  and  it 
may  be  faid  without  exaggeration,  that  the  fineft  fluffs 
made  in  countries,  where  induftry  is  always  inventing 
fomething  new,    are   more   generally   feen  at   Lima 
than  in  any  other  place;  vanity  and  oftentation  not 
being  reflrained  by  cufbom   or  law.     Thus  the  great 
quantities  brought  in  the  galleons   and  regifter  mips, 
notwithstanding   they   fell    here   prodigioufly    above 
their  prime   coft  in  Europe,  the  richeft  of  them   are 
ufed  as  cloaths,    and  worn  with   a  carelefnefs   little 
fuitable  to    their  extravagant  price  ;  but  in  this  arti- 
cle  the    men    are   greatly  exceeded  by  the  women, 
whofe  paiTion  for  drefs   is  fuch  as  to  deferve  a  more 
particular  account; 

In  the  choice  of  laces,  the  women  carry  their  tafle 
to  a  prodigious  excefs-,  nor  is  this  an  emulation  con- 
fin'd  to  perfons  of  quality,  but  has  fpread  thro'  all 
ranks,  except  the  lowefl  clafs  of  negroes.  The  laces 
are  fewed  to  their  linen,  which  is  of  the  fined  fort, 
though  very  little  of  it  is  feen,  the  greater!  part  ot  it, 
efpecially  in  forne  dreffes,  being  always  covered  with 
lace;  fo  that  the  little  which  appears  feems  rather  for 
ornament  than  ufe.  Thefe  laces  too  muft  be  all  of 
Flanders  manufacture,  no  woman  of  rank  conde- 
fcending  to  look  on  any  other. 

Their  drefs  is  very  different  from  the  European, 
which    the  cuftom  of  the  country  alone  can  render 
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excufable;  indeed  to  Spaniards  at  their  firft  coming 
over  it  appears  extreamly  indecent.     Their  drefs  con- 
fids  of  a  pair  of  fhoes,  a  fhif",  a  petticoat  of  dimity, 
an  open  petticoat,  and   a  jacket,  which  in  fummer, 
is  of  linen,  in  winter  of  fluff.     To  this  fome  add  a 
mantelette,   that  the  former  may  hang  loofe.     The 
difference  between  this  drefs  and  that  worn  at  Quito, 
though  confuting  of  the  fame  pieces  is,  that  at  Li- 
ma it  is  much  fhorter,  the  petticoat  which  is  ufually 
tied  below  the  waift,    not  reaching  lower  than  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  from  whence,  nearly  to  the   ancle, 
hangs  a  border  of  very  fine  lace,  fewed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  under  petticoat ;  through  which  the  ends 
of  their  garters    are  difcovered,    embroidered  with 
gold  or   filver,  and  fometimes  fet  with  pearls  *,  but 
the  latter    is   not   common.     The  upper   petticoat, 
which  is  of  velvet,  or  fome  rich  fluff,  is  fringed  all 
round,  and  not  lefs  crowded  with  ornaments,  than 
thole   defcribed   in   the  firfl  volume    of  this  work. 
But  be  the  ornaments  what  they  will,   whether  of 
fringe,  lace,  or  ribbands,  they  are  always  exquifite- 
ly  fine.     The  fhift  fleeves,  which  are  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  two  yards  in  width,  when  worn 
for  ornament,  are  covered  with  rolls  of  laces,  varie- 
gated in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  whole  truly, 
elegant.      Over  the   fhift    is   worn  the  jacket,    the 
fleeves  of  which  are  exceffively  large,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  confifl  of  rows  of  lace,  or  flips  of  cam- 
brick  or  lawn,  with  lace  difpofed  betwixt  each,  as 
are  alfo  the  fhift  fleeves,  even  of  thofe  who  do  not 
affect    extraordinary  ornament.      The  body  of  the 
jacket  is  tied  on  the  moulders  with  ribbands  faflened 
to  the  back  of  their  flays  •,  and   the  round  fleeves  of 
it  being  tucked  up  to  the  moulders,  are  fo  difpofed 
together  with  thofe  of  the  fhift,    as  to  form  what 
may   be  term'd  four  wings.      If  the  jacket  be  not 
buttoned  or  clafped  before  ;  it  is  agreeably  faflened 
on  the  moulders ;  and  indeed  the  whole  drefs  makes 
2  a  mofl 
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a  moft  elegant  figure.     They  who  ufe  a  clofe  veft, 
fatten  it  with  clafps,  but  wear  over  it  the  loofe  jacket, 
already  defcribed.    In  the  rummer  they  have  a  kind  of 
veil,  the  fluff  and  fafhion  of  which  is  like  that  of  the 
fhift  and  body  of  the  veft,  of  the  fineft  cambrick  or 
lawn,  richly   laced  :    But  in  winter    the  veil    worn 
in  their  houfes  is  of  bays  ;  when  they  go  abroad  full 
drefled,  it  is  adorned  like  the  fleeves.     They  alfo  ufe 
brown  bays,  finely  laced  and  fringed,  and  bordered 
with  flips  of  black  velvet.     Over  the  petticoat  is  an 
apron  of  the  fame  fluff  as  the  fleeves  of  the  jacket, 
hanging  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.    From  hence  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expence  of  a  drefs,  where 
the  much  greater  part  of  the  fluff  is  merely  for  orna- 
ment ;  nor  will  it  appear  flrange,  that  the  marriage 
fhift  mould  cofl  a  thoufand  crowns,  and  fometimes 
more. 

One   particular  on  which   the  women   here   ex- 
treamly  value  themfelves,  is  the  fize  of  their  feet, 
a   fmall    foot    being    efleemed    one    of   the     chief 
beauties;  and  this  is  the  principal  fault   they  find 
with  the  Spanifh  ladies,  who  have  much  larger  feet 
than  thofe  of  Lima.     From  their  infancy  they  are 
accuflomed  to  wear  flreight  fhoes,  that  their  feet  may 
not  grow  beyond  the  fize  of  which  they  efleem  beau- 
tiful ;  fome  of  them  do  not  exceed  five  inches  and  a 
half,  or  fix  inches  in  length,  and  in  women  of  a  fmall 
flature  they  are  flill  lefs.     Their  fhoes  have  little  or 
no  fole,  one  piece  of  Cordovan  ferving  both  for  that 
and  the  upper  leather,  and  of  an  equal  breadth  and 
round nefs  at  the  toe  and  heel,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of 
long  figure  of  eight;  but  the  foot  not  complying 
with  this  figure,   brings  it  to  a  greater  regularity. 
Thefe"  fhoes  are  always  fattened  with  diamond  buckles, 
or  fomething  very  brilliant  in  proportion  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  wearer,  being  worn  lefs  for  ufe  than  orna- 
ment ;  for  the  fhoes   are  made   in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  never  loofen    of  themfelves,   nor  do  the 

buckles 
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buckles  hinder  their  being  taking  off.  It  is  unufual 
to  fet  thefe  buckles  with  pearls,  a  particular  to  be 
accounted  for,  only  from  their  being  fo  lavifh  of 
them  in  the  other  ornaments  of  drefs,  as  to  confider 
them  as  of  too  little  value.  The  fhoemakers,  who  arc 
no  ftrangers  to  the  foible  of  the  fex,  take  great  care 
to  make  them  in  a  manner  very  little  calculated  for 
fervice  The  ufual  price  is  three  half  crowns  a 
pair  •,  thofe  embroidered  with  gold  or  filyer  coft 
from  eight  to  ten  crowns.  The  latter  however,  are 
but  little  worn,  the  encumbrance  of  embroidery  be- 
ing fuited  rather  to  enlarge  than  diminifh  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fmall  foot. 

They  are  fond  of  white  filk  {lockings,  made 
extreamly  thin,  that  the  leg  may  appear  the  more 
fhapely  ;  the  greater!  part  of  which  is  expofed  to 
view.  Thefe  trifles  often  afford  very  fprightly 
fallies  of  wit  in  their  animadverfions  on  the  drefs  of 
others. 

Hitherto  we  have  conlidered  only  the  more 
common  drefs  of  thefe  ladies  •,  the  reader  will  con- 
ceive a  ftill  higher  idea  of  their  magnificence,  when 
he  is  informed  of  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are 
decorated  in  their  vifits,  and  upon  public  occafions. 
We  mall  begin  with  their  manner  of  drafting  the 
hair,  which  being  naturally  black,  and  capable  of 
reaching  below  their  waifts,  they  difpofe  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  appear  perfectly  graceful.  They  tie  it  up 
behind  in  fix  braided  locks,  through  which  a  golden 
bodkin  a  little  bent  is  inferted,  and  having  a  clufter 
of  diamonds  at  each  end.  On  this  the  locks  are  fu- 
fpended  fo  as  to  touch  the  moulder.  On  the  front 
and  upper  part  of  the  head  they  wear  diamond  egrets, 
and  the  hair  is  formed  into  little  curls,  hanging 
from  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the  ear,  with  a 
large  black  patch  of  velvet  on  each  temple.  Their 
ear-rings  are  of  brilliants,  intermixed  with  tuffs  of 
Iphck  filk,  covered  with  pearls,  refembling  thofe  al- 
ready 
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ready  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume.  Thefe  are  fo 
common  an  ornament,  that  betides  their  necklaces, 
they  alfo  wear  about  their  neck  rofaries,  the  beads 
of  which  are  of-pearls,  either  feparate  or  fet  in  cluf- 
ters  to  the  fize  of  a  large  filbert ;  and  thofe  which 
form  the  crofs  are  flill  larger. 

Besides  diamond  rings,  necklaces,  girdles,  and 
bracelets,  all  very  curious  both  with  regard  to 
water  and  fize,  many  ladies  wear  other  jewels  fet  in 
gold,  or  for  Angularity  fake,  in  tombago.  Laftly, 
from  their  girdle  before  is  fufpended  a  large  round 
jewel  enriched  with  diamonds ;  much  more  fuperb 
than  their  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments.  A  lady 
covered  with  the  mod  expenfive  lace  inflead  of  linen, 
and  glittering  from  head  to  foot  wfth  jewels,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drefs'd  at  the  expence  of  not  lefs  than 
thirty  or  forty  thoufand  crowns.  A  fplendor  ftill  the 
more  aflonifhing,  as  it  is  fo  very  common. 

A  fondnels  for  expence  in  thefe  people,  does 
not  confine  itfelf  to  rich  apparel ;  it  appears  no  lefs 
in  the  ftrange  neglect,  and  the  fmall  value  they  feem 
to  fet  upon  them,  by  wearing  them  in  a  manner  the 
moft  carelefs,  and  by  that  means  bringing  upon 
themfeives  frefh  expences  in  repairing  the  old  or 
purchafing  new  jewels ;  efpecially  pearls  on  account 
of  theirfragility. 

The  moft  common  of  the  two  kinds  of  drefies 
worn  when  they  go  abroad,  is  the  veil  and  long  pet- 
ticoat; the  other  is  a  round  petticoat  and  mantelet. 
The  former  for  church,  the  latter  for  taking  the  air, 
and  diverfions  -,  but  both  in  the  prevailing  tafte  for 
expence,  being  richly  embroidered  with  filver  or  gold. 

The  long  petticoat  is  particularly  worn  on  holy 
Thurfday;  as  on  that  day  they  vifit  the  churches, 
attended  by  two  or  three  female  negro  or  mulatto 
flaves,  dreiTe,d  in  an  uniform  like  pages. 

With  regard  to  the  perfons  of  the  women  of  Li* 
ma,    they  are,    in  general,    of  a  middling  ftature* 
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handfome,  genteel,  and  of  very  fair  complexions 
without  the  help  of  art  •,  the  beauty  of  their  hair, 
has  been  already  mentioned,  but  they  have  ufually  an 
enchanting  luftre  and  dignity  in  their  eyes. 

These  perfonal  charms  are  heightened  by  thofe  of 
the  mind,  clear  and  comprehenfive  intellects,  an  ea- 
finefs  of  behaviour,  fo  well  tempered,  that  whilft  it 
invites  love,  it  commands  relpect  *,  the  charms  of 
their  converfation  are  beyond  expreffion  ;  their  ideas 
juft,  their  exprefllons  pure,  their  manner  inimitably 
graceful.  Thefe  are  the  allurements  by  which  greac 
numbers  of  Europeans,  forgetting  the  fair  profpects 
they  have  at  home,  are  induced  to  marry  and  fettle 
here. 

One  material  objection  againft:  them  is,  that  being 
too  well  acquainted  with  their  own  excellencies,  they 
are  tainted  with  a  haughtinefs,  which  will  fcarce  ftoop 
to  the  will  of  their  hufbands.     Yet  by  their  addrefs 
and  infinuating   compliance,    they  fo  far   gain   the 
afcendency  over  them,    as  to  be  left  to  their   own 
difcretion.     There  may  indeed,  a  few  exceptions  be 
found  ♦,  but  thefe  poffibly  are  rather  owing  to  a  want 
of  capacity.      Another  objection  may  be  made  to 
their  being  more  expenfive  than  other  ladies :    but 
this  arifes  from  the  exorbitant  price  of  (tuffs,  laces, 
and  other  commodities,  in  this  country.     And  with 
regard   to  the   independence   they    affect,    it   is    no 
more  than  a  cuftom  long  eftablifhed  in  the  country. 
To  which  may  be  added,    that  being  natives,   and 
their  hufbands  generally  foreigners,  it  is  very  natu- 
ral, that  the  latter  mould  not  enjoy  all  that  autho- 
rity, founded  on  laws  fuperior  to  cuftom  •,  and  hence 
this  error  remains  uncorrected.     The  hufbands  con- 
form to  the  manners  of  the  country,  as  their  cha- 
racter is  not  in  the  lean:  affected  thereby ;  and  this 
complaifance  is  rewarded  by  the  difcretion  and  affec- 
tion of  their  ladies,  which  are  not  to  b?  paralleled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

They 
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They  are  fo  excefiively  fond  of  perfumes,  that 
they  always  carry  ambergrife  about  them  -,  putting 
it  behind  their  ears,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  -9 
and  alfo  in  feveral  parts  of  their  cloaths.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  natural  fragraricy  of  flowers,  which 
are  alfo  a  favourite  ornament,  they  fcatter  perfumes 
even  on  their  nofegays.  The  moll  beautiful  flowers 
they  place  in  their  hair,  and  others,  which  are  mofl 
valuable  for  their  odour  they  flick  in  their  fleeves ; 
the  effluvia  therefore  ifluing  from  thefe  ladies,  the 
reader  will  conceive  to  reach  to  no  inconfiderable  dif- 
tance.  The  flower  mod  in  ufe  is  the  Chirimoya, 
of  mean  appearance,  but  of  exquifite  fcent. 

To  this  paflion  for  flowers  it  is  owing,  that  the 
grand  fquare,  every  morning,  on  account  of  the 
vail  quantity  of  beautiful  vegetables  brought  thither, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fpacious  garden.  The  fmell 
and  the  fight  are  there  fufficiently  gratified.  The 
ladies  refort  thither  in  their  calafhes,  and  if  their  fan- 
cy happens  to  be  pleafed,  they  make  but  little  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  price.  A  flranger  has  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  aflembled  here  not  only  the  ladies, 
but  every  body  of  rank  whofe  health  and  avocations 
will  admit  of  it. 

The  lower  claries  of  women  even  to  the  very 
negroes,  affect,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  imi- 
tate their  betters,  not  only  in  the  fafhion  of  their 
drefs,  but  alfo  in  the  richnefs  of  it.  None  here  are 
feen  without  fhoes  as  at  Quito,  but  they  are  made  of 
fo  fmall  afize,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  natural  bignefs 
of  the  feet,  that  they  muft  give  infinite  uneafinefs  in 
the  wearing.  A  defire  of  being  diflinguifhed  by  art 
qjegant  drefs  is  univerfal.  Their  linen  is  always 
flarch'd  to  a  great  degree,  in  order  to  difplay  the 
coftly  patterns  of  their  laces.  After  this  univerfal 
paffion,  their  next  care,  and  indeed  a  much  more 
commendable  one,  is  cleanlinefs  -,  c£ -which  the  un- 
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common    neatnefs  of  their  houfes  are  fufficient  in- 
flances. 

They  are  naturally  gay,  fprightly,  and  jocofe, 
without  levity  ;  remarkably  fond  of  mufick  *,  fo  that 
even  among  the  lowed  you  are  entertained  with  pleaf- 
ing  and  agreeable  fongs  ;  for  the  gratification  of  this 
paflion,  they  have  in  general  good  voices,  and  fome 
of  them  are  heard  with  admiration.  They  are  very 
fond  of  balls,  where  they  diftinguifh  themfelves  e- 
qually  by  the  gracefulnefs  and  agility  of  their  mo- 
tions. In  fine,  the  reigning  paflions  of  the  fair  at 
Lima,  are  fhew,  mirth,  and  feftivity. 

The  natural  vivacity  and  penetration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lima,  both  men  and  women,  are 
greatly  improved  by  converfmg  with  perfons  of 
learning  reforting  thither  from  Spain.  The  cuftom 
of  forming  fmall  affemblies,  has  alfo  a  great  ten- 
dency to  improve  their  minds,  and  give  them  a  rea- 
dy and  happy  manner  of  exprefllon,  from  an  emu- 
lation to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  thefe  engaging 
accomplifhments. 

Tho*  the  natives  have  too  great  a  fhare  of  pride, 
they  are  not  wanting  in  docility  when  proper  me- 
thods are  taken.  They  inftantly  fhew  their  reluct- 
ance to  obey  a  command  given  with  haughtinefs; 
but,  when  delivered  with  mildnefs  and  affability, 
equally  obfequious  and  fubmifTive.  They  are  charmed 
with  gentlenefs  of  manners  -,  aad  a  few  inftances  of 
kindnefs  make  a  lading  imprefllon  on  their  minds. 
They  are  remarkably  brave,  and  of  fuch  unble- 
miflied  honour,  as  never  to  dhTemble  an  affront  re- 
ceived, or  give  one  to  others  •,  fo  that  they  live  to- 
gether in  a  chearful  and  focial  manner.  The  Mu- 
lattoes  being  lefs  civilized,  and  having  but  flender 
notions  of  the  turpitude  of  vice,  and  the  importance 
of  virtue,  are  haughty,  turbulent  and  quarrelfome. 
Yet  the  raifchicvoua  confequences  of  theie  vices  are 

lefs 
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!efs  common,  than  might  naturally  be  expected  in 
fuch  a  populous  city. 

The  manners  and  difpofitions  of  the  nobility, 
correfpond  with  their  rank  and  fortune.  Courtefy 
fhines  in  all  their  actions,  and  their  complaifance  to 
ftrangers  is  without  limits.  The  reception  they  give 
them,  is  equally  free  from  flattery  and  a  haughty  re- 
ferve  ;  fo  that  all  the  Europeans,  whether  they  vifie 
them  out  of  curiofity  or  from  commercial  motives, 
are  charmed  with  their  probity,  politenefs,  candour, 
and  magnificence. 


!— i )  ...  

CHAP,    VI. 

Of  the  Climate  of  the  City  of  Lima  and  the 
whole  Country  of  Valles  :  And  the  droijiom 
of  thefeafons. 

THE  temperature  of  the  air  of  Lima,  and  its 
alterations,  would  be  greatly  injured,  by  an 
inference  drav/n  from  what  is  felt  in  the  fame  degree 
of  north  latitude;  as  Lima  would  from  thence  be  con- 
cluded another  Carthagena-,  the  latitude  of  both  cities, 
one  in  the  northern  and  the  other  in  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere,  differing  but  very  little  •,  whereas  in  fact  it 
is  quite  the  reverfe.  For  as  that  of  Carthagena  is  hot 
to  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  this  of  Lima  is  perfectly 
agreeable.  And  tho'  the  difference  of  the  four  feafons 
are  fenfible,  all  of  them  are  moderate,  and  none  of 
them  troublefome. 

Spr-inG  begins  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  that 
is,  towards  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of 
December.  But  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the 
heavens,  as  then  the  vapours  which  filled  the  at- 
mofphere  during  the  winter  fubfide,  the  fun  to  the 

great 
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great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  again  appears,  and  the 
country  now  begins  to  revive,  which  during  the  ab- 
fence  of  his  rays  had  continued  in  a  (late  of  languor. 
This  is  fucceeded  by  fummer,  which,  tho'  hot  from 
the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  fun's  rays,  is  far 
from  being  infupportable  •,  the  heat,  which  would  in- 
deed otherwife  be  excefiive,  being  moderated  by  the 
fouth-winds,  which  at  this  feafon  always  blow,  tho' 
with  no  great  force.  At  the  latter  end  of  June,  or 
the  beginning  of  July,  the  winter  begins,  and  con- 
tinues till  November  or  December,  the  autumn  in- 
tervening between  both.  About  this  time  the  lbuth 
winds  begin  to  blow  ftronger,  and  bring  the  cold 
with  them  ;  not  indeed  equal  to  that  in  countries 
where  fnow  and  ice  are  known,  but  fo  keen  that 
the  light  drefTes  are  lain  by,  and  cloth  or  other  warm 
{tuffs  worn. 

There  are  two  caufes  of  the  cold  felt  in  this 
country,  and  nature,  wife  in  all  her  ways,  provides 
others  which  produce  the  fame  effect  at  Quito.  The 
firft  caufe  of  cold  at  Lima  is  the  winds,  which  pafTing 
over  the  frozen  climes  of  the  fouth  pole,  bring  hither 
part  of  the  frigorific  particles  from  thofe  gelid 
regions*,  but  as  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  could 
not  be  brought^  over  fuch  an  immenfe  fpace  as  lies 
between  the  frozen  and  torrid  zones  of  its  hemi- 
fphere,  nature  has  provided  another  expedient : 
during  the  winter,  the  earth  is  covered  with  fo  thick 
a  fog,  as  totally  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun  •, 
and  the  winds,  by  being  propagated  under  the  fhelter 
of  this  fog,  retain  the  particles  they  contracted  in 
the  frozen  zone.  Nor  is  this  fog  confined  to  the 
country  of  Lima,  it  extends,  with  the  fame  denfity, 
northward  thro*  all  the  country  of  Valles,  at  the 
fame  time  filling  the  atmofphere  of  the  fea  j  as  will 
be  fhewn  hereafter. 

This  fog  feldom  fails  daily  to  cover  the  earth, 
with  a  denfity  that  obfcures  obiects  at  any  diftance  : 

Vol.  II.  F  About 
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About  10  or  ii  it  begins  to  rife,  but  without  being 
totally  difperfed,  tho5  it  is  then  no  impediment  to  the 
fight,  intercepting  only  the  rays  of  the  fun  by  day, 
and  by  night  thofe  of  the  (tars-,  the  fky  being  continu- 
ally covered  whatever  height  the  vapours  float  at  in 
the  atmofphere.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  fo  far 
difperfed  as  to  admit  of  feeing  the  difk  of  the  fun,  but 
ftill  precluding  the  heat  of  his  rays. 

It  is  not  unworthy  obfervation  on  this  head,  that 
at  the  diftance  only  of  two  or  three  leagues,  the 
vapours  are  much  more  diflipated  from  noon  to 
evening  than  in  the  city,  the  fun  fully  appearing  fo 
as  to  moderate  the  coldnefs  of  the  air.  Alfo  at 
Callao,  which  is  only  two  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Lima,  the  winter  is  much  more  mild,  and  the  air 
clearer,  during  that  feafon,  for  the  days  at  Lima, 
are  very  melancholy  and  difagreeable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  darknefs,  but  frequently  during'  the 
whole  day  the  vapours  continue  in  the  fame  degree 
of  denfity  and  pofition,  without  breaking,  or  being 
elevated  above  the  earth. 

It  is  in  this  feafon  only  that  the  vapours  diflblve 
into  a  very  fmall  mift  or  dew,  which  they  call  garua, 
and  thus  every  where  equally  moiftens  the  earth  •, 
by  which  means  all  thofe  hills,  which  during  the 
other  part  of  the  year  offer  nothing  to  the  fight  but 
rocks  and  waftes,  are  cloathed  with  verdure,  and 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  the  mod  beautiful  colours, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  as  foon  as 
-the  feverity  of  winter  is  abated,  refort  into  the  coun- 
try, which  exhibits  fo  elegant  an  appearance.  Thefe 
garuas  or  dews  never  fall  in  quantities  fufficient  to 
damage  the  roads,  or  incommode  the  traveller;  a 
very  thin  fluff  will  not  foon  be  wet  thro';  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  mifls  during  the  whole  winter  without 
being  exhaled  by  the  fun,  renders  the  mofl  arid  and 
barren  parts  fertile.     For  the  fame  reafon  they  turn 
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the  difagreeable  duft  in  the  ftreets  of  Lima  into  a 
mud,  which  is  rather  more  ofFenfive. 

The  winds  which  prevail  during  the  winter,   are 
nearly,  though  not  exactly  fouth  -,  fometimes  (hifting 
a  little  to  the   S.  E.  between  which  and  the  fouth 
they  always  blow.     This  we  obferved  to  have  con- 
ftantly  happened  during  the   two  winters  we  fpent 
in  this  country,  one  at  Lima,  and  the  other  at  Cal- 
lao  ;  The  former  in  the  year  1742,  and  the  latter 
in  1743.     The  firft  was  one  of  the  mod  fevere  that 
had  been  felt,  and  the  cold  general  in  all  that  part 
of  America  to  Cape  Horn.     In  Chili,  Baldivia,  and 
Chiloe,  the  cold  was  proportionable  to  the  latitudes ; 
and  at  Lima  it  occafioned  conftipations  and  fluxions, 
which  fwept  away  fuch  numbers,  that  it  feemed  to 
refemble   a   peftilence.     And   tho'  diforders  of  this 
kind  are  very  common  in  the  winter  feafon,  they  are 
rarely  attended  with  the  danger  which  then  accom- 
panied tjiem. 

The  extraordinary  Angularity  obferved  in  the  king- 
dom of  Peru,  namely,  that  it  never  rains  -,   or   to 
fpeak  more  properly,  that  the  clouds  do  not  convert 
themfelves  into  formal  mowers,  has  induced  many 
naturalifts  to   enquire  into  the  caufe  •,  but  in  their 
folutions  of  this  difficulty  they  have  varied,  and  in- 
vented feveral  hypothefes  to  account  for  fo  ftrange 
an  effect.     Some  attribute  it  to  the  conflancy  of  the 
fouth  winds,  concluding,  that  as  they  are  inceffant, 
they  propel  the  vapours  rifing  from  the  fea,  to  the 
fame  point ;  and  thus  by  never  retting  in  any  part, 
as  no  oppofite  winds  blow  during  the  whole  year 
to  check  their  courfe,  there  is  not  time  fufficient  for 
the  milts  to  collect  themfelves,  and,  by  an  increafe 
of  gravity  to  defcend  in  the  manner  of  rain.     Others 
have  attributed  it  to  the   natural  cold  brought  by 
the  fouth  wind,  which  continue  the  atmofphere  in  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  during  the  whole  year,  and  thus 
increafe  the  magnitude  of  the  particles  of  the  air, 
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which  with  the  nitrous  effluvia  acquired  in  its  paf- 
fage    over    the   furface   of  the    lea,    together   with 
thofe  of  the  feveral  minerals  with  which  this  coun- 
try abounds,  leffen  its  velocity,  and  confequently  its 
power  of  uniting  the  vapours  fo  as  to  form  drops, 
whofe  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  air.     To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  not  exert- 
ing a  force  fufficient  for  uniting  and  putting  them 
in  motion,   the  heat    being  greatly  leflened   by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  wind,  the  fog  cannot  be  converted 
into  drops  of  rain.     For  while  the  weight  of  the 
cloud  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  air,  by  which  it 
is  fupported,  it  cannot  precipitate. 

I  shall  not  cenfure  this,  or  any  other  hypothecs, 
formed  for  explaining  the  above  phenomenon,  not 
being  certain  that  I  have  myfelf  difcovered  the  true 
caufe  •,  I  mail  however  give  the  reader  my  thoughts, 
and  leave  them  to  the  difcuffion  of  philofophers.  In 
order  to  this  I  fhall  lay  down  fome  preliminary  prin- 
ciples, which  may  ferve  as  a  foundation  to  thofe  who 
fhall  apply  themfelves  to  difcover  the  true  caufe  of 
this  phenomenon,  with  fome  inftructions  for  judg- 
ing of  the  feveral  hypothefes  that  have  been  formed 
on  this  extraordinary  fubjecl:. 

i .  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  throughout  the  whole 
country  of  Valles,  no  other  winds  are  known 
during  the  whole  year,  than  the  foutherly,  that  is 
between  the  S.  and  S.  E.  and  this  not  only  on  the  land, 
but  alfo  to  a  certain  diftance  at  fea  -,  it  evidently  ap- 
pearing that  the  winds  are  limited  between  the  S. 
and  S.  E.  It  is  therefore  very  ftrange  that  fome 
writers  mould  afTert  that  they  are  confined  between 
the  S.  and  S.  W.  as  this  is  abfolutely  falfe.  There 
are  indeed  intervals  when  thefe  winds  are  fcarce  felt, 
and  an  air,  tho'  extreamly  fmall,  feems  to  come  from 
the  north,  and  which  forms  the  fog.  2.  In  winter 
the  S.  wind  blows  harder  than  in  fummer,  efpecially 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth.    3.  Tho'  no  formal  rain 
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is  ever  known  in  the  country  of  Valles,  there  arc 
wetting  fogs  called  Garuas,  which  continue  the 
greateit  part  of  the  winter ;  but  are  never  feen  in 
fummer.  4.  When  the  Garuas  fall,  it  is  obferved 
that  the  clouds,  mift,  or  vapours,  which  rife  from 
the  earth,  remain  almoft  contiguous  to  its  furface ; 
and  the  fame  fog  which  is  converted  into  a  Garua, 
begins  by  a  moift  air,  till  the  humidity  gradually 
increafing  to  its  greateft  condenfation,  the  fmall 
drops  which  fall,  are  eafily  diflinguifhable.  This  is 
fo  natural,  that  it  is  known  in  all  other  countries  fub- 
jecl:  to  any  degree  of  cold,  and,  confequently,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  in  this. 

I  give  the  name  of  cloud,  mift,  or  vapours,  to 
that  which  produces  the  Garua  or  fmall  rain  •,  for 
tho'  there  may  be  fome  accidental  diftinctions  be- 
tween thefe  three  kinds,  they  are  not  fuch  as  caufe 
any  material  difference  :  The  fog  being  only  the  va- 
pour condenfed  more  than  when  it  firft  rofe  ;  and  the 
cloud  only  a  fog  elevated  to  a  greater  height,  and 
ftill  more  condenfed  than  the  former;  fo  that  in  re- 
ality they  may  all  be  confidered  as  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  denfity,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  little  importance  whatever  name  ic 
is  called  by. 

5.  The  rays  of  the  fun  during  the  fummer,  caufe 
a  prodigious  heat  all  over  Valles,  and  the  more 
fo  as  they  are  received  upon  a  fandy  foil,  whence 
they  are  ftrongly  reverberated,  the  winds  being  at 
the  fame  time  very  weak.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  fecond  hypothefis  above  related,  is  not  founded 
on  truth  -,  for  if  the  force  or  agitation  of  the  fouth 
winds  be  the  caufe  which  hinders  the  vapours  from 
rifing  to  the  height  neceffary  for  forming  rain,  this 
caufe  generally  ceafing  in  the  fummer,  the  rain  might 
be  expected  to  defcend  ;  whereas  quite  the  reverie 
happens,  the  Garuas  being  then  much  lefs  common. 
6.  Particular  times  have  been  known  when  the  nature 
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of  the  country  departing  as  it  were  from  its  ufual  courfe, 
formal  fhovvers  have  fallen,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned (chap,  i.)  in  defcribing  the  towns  of  Chocope, 
Truxillo,  Tumbez,  and  other  places  *,  but  with  this 
Angularity,  tliat  the  winds  continued  at  fouth,  and 
blew  much  ftronger  during  the  time  of  the  rain,  than" 
is  ufual  either  in  winter  or  fummer. 

These  fix  preliminary  principles  are  fo  common 
to  this  climate,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  chapter ;  and  are  the  only 
guides  that  muft  be  followed  in  determining  the  true 
caufe  why  it  does  not  rain  in  Peru  as  in  Europe,  or, 
more  properly,  as  is  common  in  the  torrid  zone. 

It  will  readily  be  granted,  that  the  wind  blows 
more  ftrongly  in  fome  regions  of  the  atmofphere  than 
in  others  ;  experience  itfelf  having  fufEciently  proved 
this  to  be  fact :  as  on  high  mountains,  along  whofe  - 
fummits  a  ftrong  wind  is  felt,  when  at  the  foot,  hard- 
ly any  can  be  perceived  •,  at  leafl  we  found  this  to 
be  the  cafe  in  all  the  mountains  of  the  Cordilleras, 
one  of  the  greater!:  inconveniences  to  us  being  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind.  And  indeed  this  is  every  where 
fo  common,  that  any  perfon  may  be  convinced  of  it 
by  only  afcending  a  high  tower,  when  he  will  loon 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  ftrength  of  the 
wind  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  fome  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  on 
the  land  this  proceeds  from  the  inequalities  of  its 
furface,  which  hinder  the  winds  from  blowing  in  the 
plains  or  low  countries  with  that  force  which  is  felt 
on  eminences  •,  but  the  fame  thing  happening  at  fea, 
as  experience  has  abundantly  proved,  it  appears  be- 
yond difpute,  that  the  furface  is  not  the  place  where 
the  wind  exerts  its  greater!  force.  This  being  grant- 
ed, it  may  be  confidently  arTerted,  that  the  fouth 
winds  blow  with  the  greatefl  force  in  a  portion  of  the 
atmofphere  at  fome  diftance  from  the  earth  ;  but  not 
generally  higher  than  that  in  which  the  rain  is  formed  -, 
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or  where  the  aqueous  particles  unite  (6  as  to  form 
drops  of  any  fenfible  gravity  or  magnitude.  In  this 
country  therefore  the  clouds  or  vapours  elevated  a- 
bove  this  fpace,  that  is,  thofe  which  have  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  altitude,  move  with  a  much  lefs  velo- 
city than  the  winds  under  them.  Nor  is  it  uncom- 
mon in  other  climates,  befides  that  of  Valles,  for 
thefe  clouds  to  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
more  denfe  ones  below  it.  Thus  it  appears  to  me, 
that  without  the  danger  of  advancing  irregular 
fuppofitions,  the  fpace  of  the  atmofphere,  where  the 
winds  generally  blow  with  the  greateft  force,  is  that 
where  the  large  drops  commonly  called  rain,  are 
formed. 

Now  in  order  to  explain  the  fingularity  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon,  I  conceive  that  in  fummer, 
when  the  atmofphere  is  moil  rarified,  the  fun,  by  the 
influence  of  his  rays,  proportionally  elevates  the  va- 
pours of  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a  greater  degree  of 
rarifaction  ;  for  his  beams  being  then  in  a  more  per- 
pendicular direction  to  the  earth,  they  have  the  power 
of  railing  them  to  a  greater  height.  Thefe  vapours 
on  their  touching  the  lower  pare  of  the  atmofphere, 
where  the  winds  blow  with  the  greateft  force,  are 
carried  away  before  they  can  rife  to  the  height  re- 
quired for  uniting  into  drops,  and  confequently  no 
rain  can  be  formed.  For  as  the  vapours  iffue  from 
the  earth,  they  are  wafted  along  the  lower  region  of 
the  atmofphere,  without  any  (top ;  and  the  winds 
blowing  always  from  the  fouth,  and  the  vapours 
being  rarified  proportionally  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
its  too  great  activity  hinders  them  from  uniting : 
Hence  in  fummer  the  atmofphere  is  clear,  or  free 
irom  vapours. 

In  winter  the  rays  of  the  fun  being  lefs  perpendi- 
cular to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  atmofphere  be- 
comes confiderably  more  condenfed,  but  the  winds 
from  the  fouth  much  more  fo,  as  being  loaded  with 
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the  frigorific  particles  from  the  frozen  zone,  which 
particles  it  communicates  to  the  vapours  as  they  if- 
fue  from  the  earth  •,  and  confequently  renders  them 
much  more  condenfed  than  in  fummer:  Hence  they 
are  hindered  from  rifing  with  the  fame  celerity  as  be- 
fore. 

To  thefe  mufr.  be  added  two  other  reafons,  one, 
that  the   rays  of  the  fun  for  want  of  fufficient   acti- 
vity dimpates  the  vapours  lefs,  fo  that  they  rife  much 
flower.     The  other  that  the  region  where  the  wind 
has  its  greateft  velocity,  being,  in   this  feafon,   near 
the  earth,  will  not  admit  of  their  rifing  to  any  height; 
and    thus   they   continue  contiguous   to   its  furface, 
where  they  flill  follow  the  fame  direction,  and  form 
the  moilt  fog  then  felt  •,  and  having  lefs  fpace  to  di- 
late themfelves  than  at  a  greater  height,  they,   con- 
fequently, fooner  come  into  contact,  and  when  fuf- 
ficiently  condenfed,  defcend  in  a  Garua. 
.    In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  garua  ceafes,  being 
then  difperfed,    which  proceeds  from  the  fun's  rari- 
fying  the  atmofphere,  whence  the  vapours  afcend  and 
remain  fufpended  at  a  greater  height,  and  thus  they 
are  rendered  more  tenuious,  and  being  railed   to  a 
region  where  they  have  more  room  to  dilate,  they  are 
fo  far  difperfed  as  to  become  imperceptible. 

After  all,  it  mud  be  owned  that  both  in  fum- 
mer and  winter,  fome  vapours  muft  fur  mount  the 
difficulty  of  the  wind  in  that  region  where  its  velo- 
city is  greateft,  and  getting  above  it  afcend  to  a 
greater  height ;  tho'  not  indeed  in  the  very  part 
where  they  firft  reached  this  current  of  wind,  but 
at  fome  diflance  from  it  •,  fo  that  thefe  vapours  are 
to  be  confidered,  on  one  hand,  as  yielding  to  the 
current  of  the  air,  and,  on  the  other,  as  afcending 
in  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  they  have  received 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
thefe  vapours  cannot  be  thofe  which  are  moil  cqnT 
denfed,  as  the  difficulty  of  rifing  is  always  proporti- 
onal 
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onal  to  the  degree  of  condenfation  •,  and  at  the  fame 
time  their  magnitude  would  render  them  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  impulfe  of  the  wind.  So  that  thefc 
confequently  being  the  molt  fubtile  or  tenuious,  on 
having  paffed  that  region,  the  celerity  with  which 
they  were  before  carried  upwards  is  decreafed,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  being  united  from  that  lofty 
miff,  which  is  feen  after  the  cloud  is  totally  diffipat- 
ed.  This  milt  cannot  be  converted  into  rain  •,  for 
having  palled  above  the  region  proper  for  its  forma- 
tion, all  the  parts  become  congealed,  and  their 
weight  can  never  be  increafed  fufficiently  to  over- 
come the  refinance  of  the  air  which  fupports  them ; 
for  the  quantity  of  thofe  which  have  overcome  this 
obftacle  being  inconfiderable,  they  cannot  be  united 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  others  to  withftand  the 
continual  diflipation  occafioned  by  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  Nor  can  they  defcend  in  either 
fnow  or  hail,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  pre- 
fent  ftate.  Befides  following  always,  tho'  with  lefs 
velocity,  the  current  of  the  wind,  any  fuch  concre- 
tion of  them  as  to  form  a  thick  cloud  is  prevented  \ 
for  as  we  have  already  obferved,  thefe  miffs  are  fo 
tenuious,  as  to  afford  in  the  day  time  a  confufed  view 
of  the  difk  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  (tars  in  the  night. 

In  order  to  render  the  premifes  agreeeable  to  ob- 
fervation,  one  difficulty  ltill  remains,  namely,  that 
thofe  lofty  miffs  are  feen  only  in  winter,  and  not  in 
fummer.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  muft  naturally 
be  the  confequence  ;  for  befides  the  general  reafon 
that  the  (Ironger  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  di- 
fperfes  them,  it  proceeds  from  the  increafe  of  the 
force  of  the  winds  during  the  winter,  in  a  region 
nearer  the  earth  than  in  fummer  ;  and  the  nearer  the 
lower  part  of  this  region  is  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  the  nearer  alfo  will  be  the  upper  part;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  fummer,  the  higher  the  lower 
part  of  this  current  of  air  is,  the  higher  will  be  alfo 
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its  upper  part  •,  and,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  with  all 
philosophers,  that  the  vapours  of  the  earth  can  afcend 
only  to  that  height,  where  the  gravity  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  vapours  are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  air;  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind  extending  in  fummer  to 
thefe  limits,  they  are  confequently  involved  in  its 
violent  impulfe ;  and  thence  there  cannot  be  fuch  a 
multitude  of  conglomerations  as  to  form  the  mid 
fo  common  in  winter  •,  for  the  winds  in  this  feafon 
ftrongly  blowing  thro'  a  region  nearer  the  earth, 
the  agitation  in  the  upper  parts  is  proportionally  lefs. 
And  this  current  of  air  being  below  the  region  to 
-which  vapours  can  afcend,  the  fpace  intercepted  be- 
tween the  upper  part  of  this  current,  and  the  pare 
to  which  vapours  rife,  becomes  filled  with  them. 
All  this  feems  natural,  and  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence ;  for  in  winter  the  fouth  winds  are  ftronger  on 
the  land  than  in  fummer.  But  as  a  further  proof 
may  be  thought  neceffary,  I  have  added  the  follow* 
ing. 

It  has  been  faid  that  in  the  town  of  Chocope, 
two  very  hard  and  continual  rains  have  happened  *, 
and  that  the  fame  thing  is  more  frequently  feen  at 
Tumbez,  and  other  towns  of  thofe  parts,  after  fome 
years  of  continual  drought,  which  feems  flrange  *, 
for  that  being  in  the  country  of  Valles,  and  not 
at  all  different  from  Lima,  no  rain  would  naturally 
be  expected  there.  Two  caufes  for  this,  however, 
have  occurred  to  me,  one  of  them  flowing  from  the 
other.  I  fhall  begin  with  the  firft  as  productive  of 
the  fecond. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
in  a  country  or  climate,  where  one  and  the  fame 
wind  perpetually  prevails,  there  can  be  no  formal 
rain  •,  and  in  order  to  form  it,  either  the  wind  muft 
entirely  ceafe,  or  an  oppofite  wind  muft  arife,  which 
by  checking  the  courfe  of  the  vapours,  brings  them 
into  contact  with  thofe  lately  exhaled  from  the  earth, 
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and  caufes  them  to  condenfe  in  proportion  as  they  rife 
by  the  attraction  of  the  fun,  till  being  rendered  hea- 
vier than  the  air  by  which  they  were  fupported,  they 
defcend  in  drops  of  water. 

Otf  reconfidering  the  circum (lances  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Chocope,  it  will  appear,  that  during  the 
whole  day,  the  fky  was  clear,  and  that  it  was  not 
before  five  in  the  evening  that  the  rain  began,  and 
with  it  the  violence  of  the  wind.  It  mould  alfo  be 
obferved  that  in  the  time  of  the  Brifas  in  thofe  cli- 
mates where  they  are  periodical,  they  blow  ftrongeft 
between  the  fetting  and  rifing  of  the  fun ;  and  this 
happening  in  September  and  the  following  months, 
forms  the  fummer  in  Valles,  when  they  enjoy  clear 
days  and  a  lucid  atmofphere.  This  was  the  cafe  at 
Chocope  at  the  time  of  that  rain  -,  for  tho'  the  inha- 
bitants did  not  precifely  mention  the  feafon  in  which 
that  event  happened,  yet  the  feveral  particulars  re- 
lated, efpecially  that  the  fouth  winds  then  prevailed 
with  an  uncommon  force,  fufEciently  indicate  that 
it  was  in  the  fummer ;  as  this  would  not  have  been 
at  all  remarkable  in  winter,  when  they  are  very  va- 
riable and  fometimes  flormy.  It  may  therefore  be 
fafely  concluded  that  thefe  events  happened  during 
the  fummer  ;  and,  by  way  of  corollary,  that  the  Bri- 
fas being  ftronger  than  ufual,  and  advancing  fo  far  on 
the  continent  as  even  to  reach  the  fouth  winds,  they 
were  overpowered  by  them,  and  lhifted  their  point  ; 
but  the  fucceeding  fouth  winds  rendering  it  impofTible 
to  return  in  the  fame  place,  they  left  their  former  re- 
gion and  blew  in  a  current  nearer  the  earth.  By 
which  means  the  vapours  which  had  been  exhaling 
during  the  whole  day,  after  being  carried  by  the 
ftrongeft  current  of  wind  to  a  certain  diftance,  afcend- 
ed  to  the  region  where  the  Brifas  prevailed  -,  and  be- 
ing there  repelled  by  them,  had  time  to  condenfe ; 
for  being  within  that  region  where  the  rain  is  form- 
ed, or  where  many  imperceptible  drops  compofe  one 
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of  a  larger  magnitude  and  gravity,  and  being  more 
minutely  divided  by  the  influence  of  the  fun  they 
continued  to  afcend,  till  that  power  ceafing  by  the 
fetting  of  the. fun,  they  again  condenfed,  and  their 
weight  becoming  too  heavy  to  be  fupported  in  the 
air,  they  defcended  in  rain,  which  was  the  more 
violent  as  the  vapours  were  ftrongly  repulfed  by  the 
Brifas.  At  the  dawn,  thefe  winds  as  ufual,  began 
to  decreafe,  and  the  rain  gradually  leffened.  The 
fouth  winds  blew  all  day  as  before ',  and  there  being 
then  in  the  atmofphere,  no  other  winds  to  oppoie 
them,  they  carried  with  them  the  vapours  as  they 
exhaled,  and  the  atmofphere  continued  clear  and  fe- 
rene. 

This  happened  at  Chocope,  fituated  at  a  much 
greater  diftance  from  the  parts  to  which  the  Brifas 
extend  than  Tumbez,  Piura,  Sechura,  and  other 
towns  where  this  is  more  frequent,  as  being  nearer 
the  equinoctial  :  notwithstanding,  no  Brifas  or  north- 
winds  are  felt  in  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  So  that  it  is  probable,  or  ra- 
ther, indeed,  evident  from  experience,  that  the 
north  winds  at  the  time  they  prevail,  more  eafily 
reach  to  the  countries  nearcft  the  equinoctial,  than 
to  thofe  at  a  greater  diftance,  tho'  not  fo  as  to  be 
felt  in  the  atmofphere  near  the  earth,  but  in  a  more 
elevated  region.  Confequently,  it  is  natural  for 
jpains  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  where  thefe  winds  very  feldom  reach,  whe- 
ther in  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  contiguous  to 
the  earth,  or  another,  which  being  more  diftant  from 
it  they  blow  there  more  violently. 

I  at  firft  declared  againft  any  poftfive  affertion 
that  the  opinion  I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader, 
is  founded  on  fuch  undoubted  phyfical  principles, 
that  no  other  can  be  advanced  more  conformable 
to  phenomena;  it  being  difficult  immediately  to 
fix  on  caufes  which  agreeing  with  all  circumftances, 
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leaves  the  mind  entirely  fatisfied :  And  as  all  within 
the  reach  of  human  perfpicuity  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated to  every  particular,  as  entire  conviction  re- 
quires, let  it  fuffice  that  I  have  here  delivered  my 
thoughts-,  leaving  the  naturalifts  at  full  liberty  to  in- 
veitigate  the  true  caufe,  and  when  difcovered,  to  re- 
ject my  hypothefes. 

As  rain  is  feldom  or  never  feen  at  Lima,  fo  that 
place  is  alio  equally  free  from  tcmpefts  •,  that  thofe 
who  have  neither  vifited  the  mountains  nor  travell- 
ed into  other  parts,  as  Guayaquil  or  Chili,  are  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to  thunder  and  lightning $  nothing  of 
that  kind  being  known  here.  Accordingly  the  in- 
habitants are  extreamly  terrified  when  they  firft  hear 
the  former  or  fee  the  latter.  But  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  what  is  here  entirely  unknown,  mould  be 
fo  common  at  thirty  leagues  diflant,  or  even  lefs, 
to  the  eaft  of  Lima  •,  it  being  no  farther  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  violent  rains  and  tempefts  are  as  fre- 
quent as  at  Quito.  The  winds,  tho'  fettled  in  the 
abovementioned  points,  are  iubject  to  variations,  but 
almoft  imperceptible,  as  we  mail  explain.  They 
are  alfo  very  gentle,  and  even  in  the  feverefl  win- 
ters, never  known  to  do  any  damage  by  their  vio- 
lence •,  fo  that  if  this  country  was  free  from  other 
inconveniences  and  evils,  its  inhabitants  could  have 
nothing  to  defire,  in  order  to  render  their  lives  tru- 
ly agreeable.  But  with  thefe  fignal  advantages,  na- 
ture has  blended  inconveniences,  which  greatly  di- 
minifh  their  value  •,  and  reduce  this  country  even 
below  thofe,  on  which  nature  has  not  bellowed  fuch 
great  riches  and  fertility. 

IT  has  been  obferved,  that  the  winds  generally 
prevailing  in  Valles,  throughout  the  whole  year, 
comes  from  the  fouth  •,  but  this  admits  of  fome  ex- 
ceptions, which,  without  any  efTential  alteration,  im- 
plies that  fometimes  the  winds  come  from  the 
north,  but  fo  very  faint,    as  fcarcely  to  move  the 
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vanes  of  the  fhips,  and  confift  only  of  a  very  weak 
agitation  of  the  air,  juft  fufficient  to  indicate  that 
the  wind  is  changed  from  the  fouth.  This  change 
is  regularly  in  winter,  and  with  it  the  fog  immedi- 
ately begins,  which  in  fome  meafure  feems  to  coin- 
cide with  what  has  been  offered  with  regard  to  the 
reafon  why  fhowers  are  unknown  at  Lima.  This 
breath  of  wind  is  fo  particular,  that  from  the  very 
inflant  it  begins,  and  before  the  wind  is  condenfed, 
the  inhabitants  are  unhappily  fenfible  of  it  by  vio- 
lent head-aches,  fo  as  eafily  to  know  what  fort  of 
weather  is  coming  on  before  they  ilir  out  of  their 
chambers. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Inconveniences,  Diftempers,  and  Evils,  to  which 
the  City  of  Lima  is  fubjefi ;  particularly 
'Earthquakes. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  Lima,  during  the 
fummer,  is  that  of  being  tormented  with  fleas 
and  bugs,  from  which  the  utmoft  care  is  not  fuiflcient 
to  free  the  inhabitants.  Their  prodigious  increafe  is 
partly  owing  to  the  duft  of  that  dung,  with  which 
the  ftreets  are  continually  covered  •,  and  partly  to  the 
flatnefs  of  the  roofs,  where  the  fame  dull,  wafted 
thither  by  the  winds,  produce  thefe  troublefome  in- 
fects, which  are  continually  dropping  thro'  the  cre- 
vices of  the  boards  into  the  apartments,  and  by 
that  means  render  it  impoflible  for  the  inhabitants, 
notwithftanding  all  their  pains,  to  keep  their  hqufes 
free  from  them.  The  mofchitos  are  very  trouble- 
fome, but  much  iefs  fo  than  the  former. 

The  next,  and  indeed  a  mod  dreadful    circum- 
ftance,  is  that  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this  coun^ 
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try  is  fo  fubjec"l,  that  the  inhabitants  are  under  con- 
tinual apprehenfions  of  being,  from  their  fuddennefs 
and  violence,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  own 
houfes.  Several  deplorable  inftances  of  this  kind 
have  happened  in  this  unfortunate  city  ;  and  lately 
proved  the  total  deflrudlion  of  all  its  buildings.  Thefe 
terrible  concuiTions  of  nature  are  not  regular,  either 
with  regard  to  their  continuance  or  violence.  But 
the  interval  between  them  is  never  of  a  length  fuf- 
fkient  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  them.  In 
the  year  1742  I  had  the  curiofity  to  obferve  the  di- 
flance  of  time  between  thofe  which  happened  fuc- 
cefiively  for  a  certain  fpace.  1.  On  the  9th  of  May 
at  three  quarters  after  nine  in  the  morning.  2.  The 
19th  of  the  fame  month  at  midnight.  3.  The  27th 
at  35  minutes  after  three  in  the  evening.  4.  The 
12th  of  June  at  three  quarters  pail  five  in  the  morn- 
ing. 5.  The  14th  of  October  at  nine  at  night-,  all 
which  I  carefully  noted.  And  it  muff,  be  obferved 
that  thefe  concufiions  were  the  mod  confiderable, 
and  lafted  near  a  minute  •,  particularly  that  of  the 
27th  of  May,  which  continued  near  two  minutes, 
beginning  with  one  violent  fhock,  and  gradually 
terminating  in  tremulous  motions.  Between  thefe 
above  noted  were  feveral  others,  which  I  omitted,  as 
being  neither  lb  lading  nor  violent.     . 

Thefe  earthquakes,  tho'  fo  fudden,  have  their 
prefages,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is,  a  rumb- 
ling noife  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  about  a  minute 
before  the  mocks  are  felt  j  and  this  noife  does  not 
continue  in  the  place  where  it  was  firfl  produced, 
but  feems  to  pervade  all  the  adjacent  fubterraneous 
parts.  This  is  followed  by  difmal  howlings  of  the 
dogs,  which  leem  to  have  the  firil  perception  of  the 
approaching  danger.  The  beads  of  burden  palling 
the  flreets,  flop,  and,  by  a  natural  inftinft  fpread 
open  their  legs  the  better  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
falling.    On  thefe  portents  the  terrified  inhabitants  fly 
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from  their  houfes  into  the  ftreets  with  fuch  precipita- 
tion, that  if  it  happens  in  the  night,  they  appear  quite 
naked;  fear  and  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  banifhing 
at  once  all  fenfe  of  decency.  Thus  the  ftreets 
exhibit  fuch  odd  and  fingular  figures,  that  might 
even  afford  matter  for  diverfion,  were  it  poffible, 
in  fo  terrible  a  moment.  This  fudden  concourfe  is 
accompanied  with  the  cries  of  children  waked  out  of 
their  fleep,  blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the  wo- 
men, whofe  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints,  increafe 
the  common  fear  and  confufion  :  The  men  alfo  are  too 
much  affected  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  their 
terror  ;  fo  that  the  whole  city  exhibits  one  dreadful 
fcene  of  confternation  and  horror.  Nor  does  this 
end  with  the  fhock,  none  venturing  to  return  to 
their  houfes  thro'  fear  of  a  repetition,  which  fre- 
quently demolifhes  thole  buildings  which  had  been 
weakened  by  the  firft. 

My  attention  to  fet  down  the  exact  time  of  the 
abovementioned  fhocks,  taught  me,  that  they  hap- 
pen indifferently  at  half  ebb,  or  half  flood;  but  never 
at  hicrh  or  low  water;  which  fufficiently  confutes  what 
fome  have  confidently  advanced,  namely,  that  earth- 
quakes always  happen  during  the  fix^  hours  of  ebb, 
but  never  during  the  flood  ;  becaufe  this  favours  the 
hypothefis  they  have  advanced  to  account  for  their 
orio-in  and  caufes  ;  an  hypothefis  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, does  not  fo  fufficiently  correfpond  with  obfer- 
vations,  as  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  affent  of  in- 
telligent perfons. 

The  nature  of  this  country  is  fo  adapted  to  earth- 
quakes, that  all  ages  have  feen  their  terrible  devalua- 
tions; and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  fatisfy  the 
curiofity  of  the  reader,  I  fhall  introduce  the  account 
of  that  which  laid  this  large  and  fplendid  city  totally 
in  ruins,  with  a  fhort  narrative  of  the  moft  remarkable 
that  have  been  felt  in  latter  ages. 

I.  The  firft  concufjion  fince  the  eftablifliment  of 
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the  Spaniards  in  thefe  parts,  happened  in  1582, 
a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  Lima ;  but  the 
damage  was  much  lefs  than  in  fome  of  the  fuo 
ceeding,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  city  of  Are- 
quipa,  which  being  fituated  near  that  fpot,  where 
the  motion  of  the  earth  was  mod  violent,  the  greateft 
part  of  it  was  deftroyed. 

2.  On  the  9th  of  July  1586,  Lima  was  vifited 
with  another  earthquake,  and  fo  violent,  that  even 
to  this  time  it  is  folemnly  commemorated  on  the  day 
of  the  vifitation  of  Elizabeth. 

3.  In  1600,  another  like  the  former  happened. 

4.  On  the  27th  of  November  1630,  fuch  prodi- 
gious damage  was  done  in  the  city  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  entire  ruin  of  it  apprehended,  that 
in  acknowledgment  of  its  deliverance,  a  feftival* 
called  Nueftra  Senora  del  Milagro,  is  annually  cele- 
brated on  that  day. 

5.  In  the  year  1655,  On  the  3d  of  November* 
the  mod  (lately  edifices,  and  a  great  number  of 
houfes,  were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ;  the  in- 
habitants fled  into  the  country,  and  remained  there 
feveral  days,  to  avoid  the  danger  they  were  threat- 
ened with  in  the  city. 

6.  On  the  17th  of  June  1678,  another  earthquake 
happened,  by  which  feveral  houfes  were  deftroyed*  and 
the  churches  confiderably  damaged. 

7.  One  of  the  molt  dreadful  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  that  of  the  20th  of  October,  1687. 
It  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  dettruc-' 
tion  of  feveral  publick  edifices  and  houfes,  whereby 
great  numbers  of  perfons  perifhed  •,  but  this  was 
little  more  than  a  prefage  of  what  was  to  follow, 
and  preferved  the  greatefl  part  of  the  inhabitants  from 
being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  fhock 
was  repeated  at  fix  in  the  morning  with  fuch  impe- 
tuous concufiions,  that  whatever  had  withftood  the 
firft,    was  now  laid  in  ruins  -,    and  the  inhabitants 
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thought  themfelves  very  fortunate  in  being  only  fpec- 
tators  of  the  general  devaluation  from  the  ftreets  and 
fquares,  to  which  they  had  directed  their  flight  on 
the  firft  warning.  During  this  fecond  concufliori 
the  fea  retired  confiderably  from  its  bounds,  and  re- 
turning in  mountainous  waves,  totally  overwhelmed 
Callao,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  together  with 
the  miferable  inhabitants. 

8.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1697,  this  place 
was  vifited  by  another  terrible  earthquake. 

9.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1699,  a  great  number  of 
houfes  were  deftroyed  by  another  concufiion. 

10.  The  6th  of  February,  17 16,  a  like  difafter. 

11.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1725,  another. 

12.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1732,  was  another 
earthquake  at  one  in  the  morning. 

13.  14,  15.  In  the  years  1690,  1734,  and  1745, 
three  others  happened,  but  neither  violent  nor  laft- 
ing.  But  all  thefe  were  lefs  terrible  than  the  lad,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  it. 

16.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1746,  at  half  an 
hour  after  ten  at  night,  five  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters before  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  concuflions  be- 
gan with  fuch  violence,  that  in  little  more  than  three 
minutes,  the  greatefl  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings, 
great  and  fmall  in  the  whole  city,  were  deftroyed, 
burying  under  their  ruins  thofe  inhabitants  who 
had  not  made  fufficient  hafte  into  the  ftreets  and 
fquares  •,  the  only  places  of  fafety  in  thefe  terrible 
convulfions  of  nature.  At  length  the  horrible  ef- 
fects of  this  firft  Ihock  ceafed  ;  but  the  tranquility 
was  of  ihort  duration,  concuflions  returning  with 
fuch  frequent  repetitions,  that  the  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  fent  of  it,  computed  two 
hundred  in  the  firft  twenty  four  hours,  and  to  the 
24th  of  February  of  the  following  year,  1747,  when 
the  narrative  was  dated>  no  lefs  than  four  hundred 
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and  fifty  fliocks   were  obferved,  ibme  of  which,    if 
lefs  lafting,  were  equal  to  the  firft  in  violence. 

The  fort  of  Callao,  at  the  very  fame  hour  funk  into 
the  like  ruins ;  but  what  it  fuffered  from  the  earth- 
quake in  its  buildings,  was  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  to  the  terrible  cataftrophe  which  followed ; 
for  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  returned  in  mountainous  waves 
foaming  with  the  violence  of  the  agitation,  and  fud- 
denly  turned  Callao,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
into  a  fea.  This  was  not,  however,  totally  per- 
formed by  the  firft  fwell  of  the  waves  •,  for  the  fea 
retiring  further,  returned  with  flill  more  imp'tuofity ; 
the  ftupendious  water  covering  both  the  walls  and 
other  buildings  of  the  place  •,  lb  that  whatever  had 
efcaped  the  firft,  was  now  totally  overwhelmed  by 
thofe  terrible  mountains  of  waves  •,  and  nothing  re- 
mained except  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  as  a  memorial  of  this  terrible  devaftation.  There 
were  then  twenty-three  fhips  and  vefTels,  great  and 
fmall,  in  the  harbour,  of  which  nineteen  were  abso- 
lutely funk,  and  the  other  four,  among  which  was  a 
frigate  called  St.  Fermin,  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  to  a  great  diftance  up  the  country. 

This  terrible  inundation  extended  to  other  ports 
on  the  coalt,  as  Cavalios  and  Guanape;  and  the 
towns  of  Chancay,  Guaura,  and  the  Valleys  della  Ba- 
ranca,  Sapc,  and  Pativilca,  underwent  the  fame  fate 
as  the  city  of  Lima,  The  number  of  perfons  who 
perifhed  in  the  ruin  of  that  city,  before  the  31ft  of 
the  fame  month  of  October,  according  to  the  bodies 
found,  amounted  to  1300  •,  befides  the*  maimed  and 
wounded,  many  of  which  lived  only  a  fhort  time  in 
torture.  At  Callao,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amour ced  to  about  4.000,  two  hundred  only  efcaped-, 
and  twenty-two  of  thefe  by  means  of  the  above- 
mention'd  fragment  cf  a  wall. 

According  to  an  account  fent  to  Lima  after  this 
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accident,  a  volcano  in  Lucanas  burft  forth  the  fame 
night,  and  ejected  fuch  quantities  of  water,  that  the 
whole  country  was  overflowed  •,  and  in  the  mountain 
near  Patas,  called  Converfiones  de  Caxamarquilla, 
three  other  volcanos  burft,  difcharging  frightful  tor- 
rents of  water  •,  like  that  of  CarguayrafTo,  mentioned 
in  the  firft  Vol.  of  this  Work. 

Some  days  before  this  deplorable  event,  fubterra- 
neous  noifes  were  heard  at  Lima,  fometimes  refem- 
bling  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  at  others  the 
difcharges  of  artillery.  And  even  after  the  earth- 
quake they  were  dill  heard  during  the  filence  of  the 
night  •,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  inflammable 
matter  was  not  totally  exhaufted,  nor  the  caufe  of  the 
fhocks  abfolutely  removed. 

The  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  fouth  Ame- 
rica, particularly  Lima,  and  all  the  country  of 
Valles  is  fubject,  opens  a  field  for  enquiry  not  lefs 
ample  than  that  juft  mentioned,  concerning  their 
caufes.  Many  hypothefes  have  been  formed  by 
philofophers ;  but  the  generality,  and  with  the 
greateft  appearance  of  truth,  agree  in  deducing  them 
principally  from  the  violent  force  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  fulphureous  fubftances  and  other  minerals, 
and  alio  that  'confined  in  the  pores  of  the  earth  ; 
which  being  too  much  compreflfed  by  the  incumbent 
load,  make  a  very  violent  refiftance.  This  is  fo  far 
from  implying  any  contradiction,  that  befides  being 
countenanced  by  reafon,  it  is  alfo  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. But  the  apparent  difficulty  confifts  in  ex- 
plaining how  the  vents  of  the  earth  become  again 
filled  with  au*,  after  one  concufiion  has  happened; 
it  being  natural  to  think,  that  the  quantity  which 
ttruggled  for  vtnt,  was  thereby  difcharged,  and 
that  a  long  inteival  of  time  was  necelfary  before 
another  could  be  produced.  Alfo  why  fome  countries 
are  more  fubject  to  thefe  terrible  convulfions  than 
others.     Though  this  fubject  has  been  treated  of  by 
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feveral  authors,  I  think  it  my  duty  here  to  deliver 
the  opinio.i  which  to  me  feems  molt  probable. 

Experience  has  fufficiently  (hewed,  efpecnlly  in 
this  country  by  the  many  volcanoes  in  the  Cordil- 
leras which  pafs  through  it,  that  the  burfting  of  a 
new  burning  mountain  caufes  a  violent  earthquake, 
fo  as  totally  to  deftroy  all  the  towns  within  its 
reach  -,  as  happened  at  the  opening  of  the  volcano  in 
the  delart  of  Carguagoazo  as  mentioned  in  Vol.  I. 
This  tremulous  motion,  which  we  may  properly 
call  an  earthquake,  does  not  fo  ufually  happen  in 
cafe  of  a  fecond  eruption,  when  an  aperture  has 
been  before  made  ;  or,  at  lead,  the  motion  it  caufes 
in  the  earth  is  comparatively  but  fmall.  Whence  it 
is  inferred  that  an  aperture  being  once  made,  how- 
ever the  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain 
may  take  fire,  the  convulfion  of  the  earth  is  feldom 
or  never  felt  a  fecond  time.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  the  fudden  reiteration  of  this  accident  greatly 
augments  the  volume  of  the  air  by  rarefaction,  and  as 
it  finds  an  eafy  paflage  without  labouring  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  a  vent,  no  other  concufilon 
is  produced  than  what  muft  follow  from  the  eruption 
of  a  great  quantity  of  air  through  an  aperture  too 
narrow  for  its  volume. 

The  formation  of  volcanoes  is  now  well  known  ; 
and  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  fulphureous,  ni- 
trous, and  other  combuftible  fubftances  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  i  for  thefe  being  intermixed,  and,  as  it 
were,  turned  into  a  kind  of  pafte  by  the  fubterraneous 
waters,  ferment  to  a  certain  degree,  when  they  take 
fire,  and  by  dilating  the  contiguous  wind  or  air, 
and  alfo  that  within  their  pores,  fo  that  its  volume 
is  prodigioufly  increafed  beyond  what  it  was  before 
the  inflammation,  it  produces  the  fame  effect  as 
gunpowder,  when  fired  in  the  narrow  fpace  of  a 
mine  •,  but  with  this  difference,  that  powder  on  be- 
ing  fired  immediately  difappears,  whereas  the  vol- 
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cano  being  once  ignited  continues  fo  till  all  the 
oleaginous  and  fulphureous  particles  contained  in  the 
mountain  are  confumed. 

Volcanoes  are  of  two  kinds,  contracted  and  di- 
lated.    The  former  are  found  where  a  great  quan- 
tity   of  inflammable    matter    is   confined    in   fmall 
fpace  •,  the  latter  where  thefe  combuftibles  are  Scat- 
tered at  a  considerable   diftance   from  one  another. 
The   rirft   are    chiefly   contained   in   the    bowels   of 
mountains,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  natural 
depofitaries  of  thefe  fubftances.     The  fecond  may  be 
confidered  as  ramifications,   which,    tho'  proceeding 
from    the   former,    are,    however,  independent,  ex- 
tending themfelves  under  the  plains,  and  traverfing 
them  in    feverai   directions.      This  being   admitted 
it  will  appear,  that  in  whatever  country  volcanoes, 
or  depofitaries  of  thefe  fubftances,  are  very  common, 
the  plains  will   be  more  diverfiried  with  thefe  rami- 
fication for  we  are  i.ot  to  imagine  char,  it  is  only 
within  the  bofoms  of  mountains  that  Vbftances  of 
this  nature  exift,  and  that  they   are  not  dhTeminated 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  adjacent  irgion.     Thus 
the  country  now  under  consideration,  abounding  in 
thefe  igneous  fubftances  more  than  any  other,  muft, 
by  the  continual  inflammation  which  neceffarily  fol- 
lows their  natural  preparation  for  it,  be  more  expofed 
to  earthquakes. 

Besides  the  fuggeftions  of  natural  reafon,  that  a 
country  containing  many  volcanoes  muft  alfo  be 
every  where  veined  with  ramifications  of  correfpon- 
dent  fubftances,  it  is  confirmed  by  experiment  in 
Peru  •,  where  we  find  almoft  univerlally,  mines  of 
nitre,  fulphure,  vitriol,  fait,  bitumen,  and  other  in- 
flammatory fubftances,  which  fufficiently  confirm  the 
truth  of  thefe  inferences. 

The  foil  both  of  Quito  and  Valles,  particularly 
the  latter,  is  hollow  and  fpongy,  fo  as  to  be  fuller  of 
cavities  or  pores,    than   is  ufually  feen   in   that   of 
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other  countries  ;  and  confequently  abounds  with  Tub- 
terraneous   waters.     Befides  which,  as  I  (hall    pre- 
fently  (hew  more  at  large,  the  waters,  from  the  ice 
continually  melting  on  the  mountains,  being  filtrat- 
ed through  tliefe  pores  during  their  defcent,  pene- 
trate deep  into  the  cavities  or  the  earth  ;  and  dur- 
ing their  fubterraneous   courfe,    moiften,    and  turn 
into  a  kind    of  pafte,  thofe  fulphureous  and  nitrous 
fubftances  ;  and  though  they   are   not  here  in  fuch 
prodigious  quantities    as  in  volcanoes,  yet  they  arc 
lufficient,  from  their  inflammatory  quality,  to  rarify 
the  air  contained   in   them,    which    eafily   incorpo- 
rating itfelf  with  that  confined  in  the  innumerable 
pores,  cavities  or  veins  of  the  earth,  compreffes  it 
by  its  greater  expanfion,  and  at  the  fame  time  rari- 
ties it  by  its  heat ;  but  the  cavities  being  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  its   proper  dilatation,  it  ftruggles  for  a 
vent,    and   thefe   efforts   make    all   the    contiguous 
parts  •,  till  at  lad,  where  it  finds  the  leaft  refiftance, 
it  forces  itfelf  a  paffage,  which  fometimes  clofes   a- 
gain  by  the  tremulous   motion  it  occafions,  and  at 
others  continues  open  ;  as  may  be  feen  in    different 
parts  of  all  thefe   countries.     When  on  account  of 
the  refinance  being  equal,  it  finds  a  pafTage  in  feve- 
ral  parts,  the  chafms  or  nffures  are  generally  fmaller, 
fo  that  rarely  any  veftiges  remain  after  the  concuf- 
fion.     At  other  times  when  the  fubterranean  cavities 
are  fo  large  as  to  form  fubterranean  caverns,  they  not 
only  rend  the  earth,  and  at  every  fhock  leave  it  full 
of  difruptions  \    but  alio  caufe  it  to  fink  into  fpa- 
cious  hollows  ;  as   I  particularly  obferved  near  the 
town   of  Guaranda,    a  place   in  the  jurifdiclion  of 
Chimbo,    in  the  province  of  Quito  •,    where  in  the 
year  1744.  all  the  ground  on  one  fide  of  the  chafm 
funk    near  a  yard,  the  other  fide  rifing  in  the  fame 
proportion,  though  with  fome   inequalities  on  both, 
fides . 

The  loud  fubterraneous    noifes  preceding  earth- 
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quakes,  and  which  imitate  thunder  at  a  diftance, 
feem  to  correfpond  with  the  abovementioned  caufe  and 
•formation  of  earthquakes,  as  they  can  only  proceed 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  on  the  ignition  of  the 
explofive  fubftances,  which  being  impetuoufly  propa- 
gated thro'  all  the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  propelling, 
and  at  the  fame  time  dilating  what  is  contained  in 
them,  till  all  the  cavities  being  pervaded,  and  no  vent 
found,  the  efforts  for  a  further  dilatation,  begin,  and 
form  the  concuffion  with  which  it  terminates. 

It  mufl  be  obferved  that  at  the  time  when  the 
air,  which  had  been  confined  within  the  earth,  burfts 
through  it,  neither  the  light  nor  fire  emitted  from 
the  chafms  are  feen.  The  reafon  is,  that  this  light 
and  fire  exift  only  at  the  inftant  when  the  matter  be- 
comes inflamed,  and  the  air  fpreading  itfelf  through 
all  the  veins,  the  light  is  extinguished  by  its  dilata- 
tion, and  becomes  afterwards  imperceptible.  It  is 
neceffary  to  fuppofe  that  there  muft  be  fome,  tho'  a 
fhort  interval,  between  the  inflammation  and  effecT:. 
Neither  is  the  flame  permanent,  the  fubftances  ig- 
nited not  containing  thofe  folid  and  oleaginous  par- 
ticles which  fupply  the  volcanoes.  Befides  they  are 
not  in  fufHcient  quantity  to  afcend  from  the  fubter- 
raneous  caverns  where  they  took  fire  to  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  earth.  Farther,  this  not  being  the  place 
where  the  matter  was  originally  contained,  but  that 
where  it  has  forced  a  paflfage  for  the  quantity  of 
air  which  its  rarefaction  augmented,  the  firft  light 
is  loft  among  the  meanders  of  its  coujfe,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  feen  when  the  wind  violently  forces 
a  paiiage.  There  have,  however,  been  inftances 
when  the  light  has  been  feen,  though  much,  oftner 
the  fmoke  ;  but  this  is  generally  loft  in  the  clouds  of 
duft  afcending  at  the  time  of  the  concuflion. 

The  fhocks  are  repeated  at  intervals,  of  a  few 
days,  fometimes  of  a  few  hours  -,  proceeding  from 
the  matter  being  difperfed  in  different  places,    and 
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each  in  a  different  degree  of  aptitude  for  inflam- 
mation, one  part  kindling  after  another  fucceffive- 
Jy,  as  each  is  more  or  lefs  prepared.  Hence  pro- 
ceed alio  the  different  violence  of  the  fhocks  and  the 
different  intervals  of  time.  For  the  quantity  firit  in- 
flamed increafes,  by  its  heat,  other  inflammable  por- 
tions of  matter  ;  whence  a  part  which  would  not  have 
been  ignited  till  after  fome  days,  by  means  of  this  ad- 
ventitious fire,  becomes  io  within  a  few  hours.  The 
fecond  fhocks  are  more  violent,  and  caufe  a  greater 
deftruction  than  the  nrft ;  for  the  fire  of  the  portion 
of  matter  which  is  firft  inflamed,  though  in  itfelf 
filial  I,  is  fufneient  to  accelerate  the  fermentation  of 
a  much  larger  quantity,  and  confequently  muft  be 
attended  with  more  powerful  effects. 

Though  the  fummer  here,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  is  confiderably  warm,  yet  is  it  not  pro- 
ductive of  venomous  creatures,  which  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  known  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
all  Valles,  though  there  are  fome  parts,  as  Tumbez 
and  Piura,  where  the  heat  is  nearly  equal  to  that  at 
Guayaquil.  This  Angularity  Can  therefore  proceed 
from  no  other  caufe  than  the  natural  drought  of  the 
climate. 

The  diftempers  mod  common  at  Lima  are  ma- 
lignant, intermittent  and  catarrhous  fevers,  pleurifies, 
and  conftipations ;,  and  thefe  rage  continually  in  the 
city.  The  fm all-pox  is  alio  known  here  as  at  Quito, 
but  is  not  annual  •,  though  when  it  prevails,  great 
numbers  are  fwept  away  by  it. 

Convulsions  are  likewife  very  common  and  no 
lefs  fatal.  This  diforder  though  unknown  at  Quito, 
is  frequent  all  over  Valles,  but  more  dangerous  in 
fome  parts  than  in  others.  Something  has  already 
been  faid  of  this  diftemper  in  our  account  of  Car- 
thagena,  but  a  more  circumftantial  defcription  of  it 
was  referved  for  this  place.  mmm 
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This  diftemper  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the 
common  or  partial,  and  the  malignant  or  arched 
convulfions.  They  both  come  on  when  nature  is 
ftruggling  in  the  crifis  of  fome  acute  diftemper;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  thofe  attacked 
with  the  former,  often  recover,  though  the  greater 
part  die  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  term  of  its 
duration;  while  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
being  attacked  by  the  latter,  fink  under  it  in  two  or 
three  days,  it  being  very  extraordinary  to  recover, 
and  is  therefore  termed  malignant. 

The  fpafms  or  convulfions  confift  in  a  total  in- 
activity of  the  mufcles,  and  a  conftriction  of  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  body,  beginning  with  thofe  of 
the  head ;  and  thefe  nerves  being  the  channels 
which  convey  nourifhment  to  the  body,  and  this 
nourifhment  being  precluded  by  the  conftriction  of 
its  conduits,  they  all  fucceffively  fuffer ;  the  muf- 
cles, by  having  loft  their  activity,  cannot  aftift  in 
the  motion  of  the  nerves,  and  thefe  being  conftring- 
ed,  can  no  longer  perform  their  office.  Add  to 
this,  a  pungent  humour  difperfing  itfelf  through  all 
the  membranes  of  the  body,  and  caufing  infupport- 
able  pains  ;  fo  that  the  groaning  patient  labours  un- 
der inconceiveable  tortures,  which  are  ftill  increafed 
on  his  being  moved,  though  with  the  greateft  care 
and  gentlenefs,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The 
throat  is  fo  contracted  that  nothing  can  be  convey- 
ed into  the  ftomach.  The  jaws  are  alfo  fometimes 
fo  clofely  locked,  as  impoflible  to  be  opened.  Thus 
the  miferable  patient  lies  without  motion,  and  tor- 
tured in  every  part  of  his  body,  till  nature  quite  ex- 
haufted  falls  a  victim  to  this  deleterious  diftemper. 

In  the  partial  kind,  the  pulfe  is  no  more  affected 
than  in  the  diftemper  which  preceded  it,  and  com- 
monly abates  the  violence  of  a  fever.  But  in  the 
malignant  kind  it  augments,  the  circulations  being 
quickened;  and  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  the  humour 
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impetuoufly  circulating  through  every  part,  or  of  the 
pain  proceding  from  the  laceration  of  the  membranes, 
and  abrading  the  mufcles,  the  patient  falls  into  a  le- 
thargy, but  which  does  not  remove  the  torturing  fen- 
fation  of  thefe  punctures,  often  fo  infupportable,  that 
the  miferable  patient  violently  turns  himfelf,  and  thus 
augments  his  agonies,  as  evidently  appears  from  his 
piercing  cries  and  groans. 

The  malignant  or  arched  fpafm,  even  in  the  firfl 
ftage  is  fo  violent,  as  to  caufe  a  contraction  of  the 
nerves  of  the  vertebras  from  the  brain  downwards; 
and  as  the  diftemper  increafes,  and  the  malignant 
humour  acquires  great  activity,  the  nerves  become 
more  and  more  conftricted,  that  the  body  of  the 
patient,  contrary  to  nature,  inclines  backward  into  an 
arch,  and  all  the  bones  become  diflocated.  However 
terrible  the  pains  refulting  from  hence  may  feem,  they 
are  flill  increafed  by  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies  of 
convulfions,  when  the  violence  is  fuch  that  the  pa- 
tient ufually  lofes  all  fenfation,  and  falls  into  a 
total  inaction,  not  having  breath  to  utter  his  com- 
plaints. 

It  is  common  at  the  beginning  of  this  diftemper 
to  be  totally  convulfed,  fo  that  every  part  of  the 
patient  is  affected,  and,  during  the  continuance,  is, 
as  it  were,  deprived  of  all  fenfation.  Their  return 
is  more  frequent  and  lafting  as  the  diftemper  in- 
creafes, till  nature  becomes  entirely  fpent;  when  the 
lethargic  fits  fucceed,  and  it  is  generally  in  one  of 
thefe  that  the  patient  breathes  his  laft. 

The  ufual  method  of  treating  this  diftemper  is 
by  keeping  both  the  bed,  and  the  chamber  very 
clofe,  even  with  a  fire  in  it,  that  the  pores  being 
opened  by  the  heat,  the  tranfpiration  may  be  more 
copious.  Laxative  clyfters  are  often  injected  to 
mollify  the  contractions  of  the  inteftines,  and  other 
internal  parts.  External  applications  are  alfo  ap- 
plied to  foften  the  parts,  and  open  the  ducts  by 
2  which 
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which  nature  may  evacuate  the  morbid  humour.  For 
the  fame  intention  and  to  check  its  progrefs,  cor- 
dials and  diuretic  draughts  are  prefcribed  •,  and  alfo 
the  bath  -,  but  the  latter  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  ilage  of  the  diflemper ;  for  if  it  is  found  to 
increafe  on  the  fecond  day,  bathing  is  no  longer 
ordered. 

The  women  of  Lima  are  fubject  to  a  diftemper, 
extreamly  painful,  very  contagious,  and  almoft  in- 
curable :  namely,  a  cancer  in  the  matrix,  which  even 
at  the  beginning  is  attended  with  fuch  excruciating 
pains,  that  their  lives  are  one  continued  feries  of 
groans  and  complaints.  During  its  progrefs  they 
difcharge  great  quantities  of  morbid  humours,  be- 
come attenuated,  fall  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  which 
gradually  puts  a  period  to  their  lives.  It  ufually 
continues  fome  years,  with  intervals  of  eafe,  during 
which  if  the  evacuations  do  not  entirely  ceafe,  they 
are  confiderably  intermitted ;  the  pains  feem  over,  and 
they  are  capable  of  drefiing  themfelves  and  walking 
abroad  ;  but  the  difeafe  fuddenly  returns  with  double 
violence,  and  the  patient  becomes  totally  difabled. 
This  diflemper  comes  on  fo  imperceptibly,  as  not 
to  be  indicated  either  by  the  countenance  or  pulfe, 
till  at  its  height ;  and  fuch  is  the  contagion  of  it, 
that  it  is  contracted  only  by  fitting  in  the  fame  chair 
commonly  ufed  by  an  infected  peribn,  or  wearing 
her  cloaths  ;  but  it  has  not  been  known  to  affect  the 
men,  hufbands  ufually  living  with  their  wives  till 
the  laft  ftage  of  the  diftemper.  Two  caufes  are  af- 
figned  for  this  malady,  their  exceffive  ufe  of  per- 
fumes, which  they  always  carry  about  them,  and 
may  doubtlefs  contribute  greatly  to  promote  it ;  the 
other  a  continual  riding  in  their  calafhes,  but  this 
does  not  feem  to  be  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the 
former.  For  then  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  fair 
fex  in  other  countries,   who  ride  in  coaches,    and 
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even  ufe  the  more  violent  exercife  of  the  horfe, 
would  not  be  exempt  from  it. 

Slow  or  hectic  fevers  alfo  prevail  greatly  in  thefe 
countries,  and  are  likewife  contagious,  but  more 
from  a  want  of  a  proper  care  in  the  furniture  and 
apparel  of  the  perfons  infected,  than  any  malignancy 
of  the  climate. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  equally  common  in  this 
country  as  in  thofe  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
it  is  indeed  general  in  all  that  part  of  America ; 
and  as  little  attention  is  given  to  it  till  arrived  to  a 
great  height,  the  general  cuftom  in  all  thofe  parts, 
a  repetition  here  would  be  needlefs. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Fertility  of  the  Territories   of  Lima,    and  the 
manner  of  cultivating  the  foil. 

IT  is  natural  to  think  that  a  country,  where  rain 
is  feldom  or  ever  known,  muft,  of  neceffity,  be 
totally  barren ;  whereas  the  country  of  Lima  enjoys 
a  fertility  to  be  envied,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  a  prodigious  variety  of  fruits.  Here  induftry 
and  art  fupply  that  moifture  which  the  clouds  feem 
to  withhold*,  and  the  foil  is  by  this  means  rendered 
remarkably  fruitful,  amidft  a  continual  drought. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cares  of  the  Yncas  was  the  cutting  and  dif- 
pofing  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner,  trenches 
or  fmail  canals,  in  order  to  conduct  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  to  nourifti  every  part,  and  render  large 
fields  capable  of  producing  grain.  The  Spaniards 
finding  thefe  ufeful  works  ready  executed  to  their 
hands,  took  care  to  keep  them  in  the  fame  order ; 
and    by    thefe    are   watered   the   fpacious   fields   of 
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wheat  and  barley,  large  meadows*  plantations  of 
fugar  canes,  and  olive  trees,  vineyards  and  gardens 
of  all  kinds  •,  all  yielding  uncommon  plenty.  Lima 
differs  from  Quito,  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
have  no  determined  feafons-,  but  here  the  harvefts 
are  gathered  in,  and  the  trees  drop  their  leaves,  ac- 
cording to  their  reipective  natures  -,  for  thofe  which 
grow  fpontaneoufly  in  a  hot  climate,  though  the 
livelinefs  of  their  verdure  fades,  their  leaves  do  not 
fall  off  till  others  fupply  their  place.  The  blofToms 
alfo  have  their  refpecTive  times,  and  are  correfpon- 
dently  fucceeded  by  fruits ;  fo  that  this  country 
refembles  thofe  of  the  temperate  zones,  no  lefs  in 
the  product  and  feafons  of  corn,  blofToms,  fruits 
and  flowers,  than  in  the  difference  of  winter  and 
fummer. 

Before  the  earthquake  1687,  when  this  city  fuf- 
fered  in  fo  deplorable  a  manner,  the  harvefts  of 
wheat  and  barley  were  fufflcient  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  the  country  without  any  importation,  efpecially 
of  wheat ;  but  by  this  convulfion  of  nature,  the  foil 
was  fo  viciated,  that  the  wheat  rotted  foon  after  it 
was  fown,  occafioned,  probably,  by  the  vaft  clouds 
of  fulphureous  particles  then  exhaled,  and  the  prodi- 
gious quantities  of  nitrous  effluvia  diffufed  thorough  it. 
This  obliged  the  owners  of  the  lands  to  apply  them  to 
other  ufes,  and  accordingly  many  of  them  were  turned 
into  meadows  of  clover,  plantations  of  fugar-canes, 
and  other  vegetables,  which  they  found  not  fubject  to 
the  fame  misfortune.  After  the  land  had  continued 
forty  years  in  this  ftate  of  fterility,  the  hufbandmen 
began  to  perceive  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  foil,  as 
promifed  a  fpeedy  return  to  its  former  goodnefs. 
Accordingly  fome  trials  were  fuccefsfully  made  with 
wheat,  and  by  degrees  that  grain  was  found  to 
thrive  as  before  that  dreadful  event.  But  whether 
it  be  from  the  other  plants,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated in  thofe  parts,    or  from  any  miftruft  of  the 
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hufbandmen,  the  fame  quantity  has  not  been  fovm 
as  before.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  late  dread- 
ful earthquake  mud  have  had  the  fame  pernicious 
effecls  on  the  foil.  Tho'  by  means  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  corn  trade  with  Chili  fince  that  time, 
the  confequences  will  not  be  fo  fenfibly  felt.  The 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima  are  chiefly 
fown  with  clover,  of  which  there  is  here  a  confump- 
tion  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  place  ;  it  being 
the  common  fodder  for  all  beads,  particularly  the 
mules  and  horfes,  of  which  there  is  here  an  incon- 
ceivable number. 

The  other  parts  of  the  country  are  taken  up  with 
plantations  already  mentioned,  among  which  thofe 
of  canes  are  not  the  lead,  and  yield  an  excellent 
kind  of  fugar.  All  thefe  fields  and  plantations  are 
cultivated  by  negro  flaves,  purchafed  for  this  fer- 
vice  ;  and  the  fame  is  feen  in  the  other  improved 
parts  of  Valles. 

The  olive  plantations  appear  like  thick  forefts;  for 
befides  the  height,  magnitude,  and  fulnefs  of  leaves  of 
thefe  trees,  in  all  which  they  exceed  thofe  of  Spain, 
they  are  never  pruned,  by  which  means  their  branches 
became  fo  interwoven,  that  the  light  cannot  pene- 
trate through  their  foliage.  The  plough  is  not  ufed 
here,  the  only  cultivation  they  require,  being  to 
clear  the  holes  made  at  the  foot  of  each  for  receiv- 
ing the  water,  to  keep  the  trenches  open  which  con- 
vey it,  and  every  three  or  four  years  to  cut  down 
all  (hoots  or  cions,  in  order  to  form  paffages  for 
gathering  the  fruit.  With  this  fmall  trouble  the 
inhabitants  have  an  uncommon  plenty  of  the  fined 
olives,  which  they  either  commit  to  the  prefs  for 
oil,  or  pickle,  they  being  particularly  adapted  to 
the  latter,  both  with  regard  to  their  beauty,  large  - 
nefs,  and  flavour.  Their  oil  is  much  preferable  to 
that  of  Spain. 

The  country  contiguous   to   the  city  is  covered 
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with  gardens,  producing  all  the  herbs  and  fruits 
known  in  Spain,  and  of  the  fame  goodnefs  and 
beauty,  befides  thofe  common  to  America;  all  which 
flourifh  here  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  •,  fo  that 
none  of  the  parts  of  Peru,  at  leaft  fuch  as  we  vifited, 
are  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lima,  where  every  place  is  covered  with  fruits 
and  efculent  vegetables. 

It  alfo  enjoys  another  lingular  advantage,  the 
whole  year  being  as  it  w7ere  fummer  with  regard  to 
the  plenty  and  frefhnefs  of  fruits  •,  for  the  feafons  of 
the  year  varying  alternately  in  Valles  and  the  moun- 
tains, when  the  time  of  fruits  is  over  in  Valles,  it 
begins  on  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  dif- 
tance  from  Lima  being  not  above  twenty  five  or 
thirty  leagues,  they  are  brought  thither,  and  by  this 
means  the  city  is  conftantly  iupplied  with  fruits,  ex- 
cept a  few,  as  grapes,  melons  and  water-melons, 
which  requiring  a  hot  climate,  do  not  come  to 
perfection  in  the  mountains. 

The  o-rapes  are  of  various  kinds;  and  among  them, 
one  called  the  Italian,  vety  larege  and  delicious.  The 
vines  extend  themfelves  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
which  is  very  well  adapted  to  fupport  them,  being 
either  ftony  or  full  of  fand.  Thefe  vines  are  pruned 
and  watered  at  proper  times,  and  thrive  remarkably 
without  any  other  care. 

No  other  culture  is  bellowed  on  thofe  defigned 
for  wine,  for  both  at  lea,  Pifco,  Nafca,  and  all 
other  parts  where  they  grow,  they  are  form'd  into 
efpaliers.  None  of  the  grapes  near  Lima  are  ufed 
in  making  wine,  the  demand  for  them  in  other  re- 
fpects  being  too  large. 

The  foil  is  ftony  and  fandy,  that  is,  confuting  of 
fmooth  flints  or  pebbles,  which  are  fo  numerous  that 
as  other  foils  are  entirely  fand,  rock,  or  earth,  this 
is  wholly  of  the  above  ftones ;  and  in  fome  parts 
prove  very  inconvenient  to  travellers,  whether  in  a 
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carriage  or  on  horfeback.  The  arable  Jands  have 
a  itratum  of  about  a  foot  or  two  of  earth,  but  be- 
low that  the  whole  confifts  entirely  of  ftones.  From 
this  circumdance,  the  fimilarity  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts,  and  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  this 
whole  fpace  may  be  concluded  to  have  been  for- 
merly covered  by  the  ocean,  to  the  diftance  of  3  or  4 
leagues,  or  even  farther,  beyond  its  prefent  limits. 
This  is  particularly  obiervable  in  a  bay  about  five 
leagues  north  of  Callao,  called  Marques,  where  in  all 
appearance,  not  many  years  fince,  the  fea  covered  above 
half  a  league  of  what  is  now  Terra  Firma,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  a  league  and  a  half  along  the  coaft. 

The  rocks  in  the  moil  inland  part  of  this  bay 
are  perforated  and  fmoothed  like  thofe  waflied  by 
the  waves-,  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  fea  formed 
thefe  large  cavities,  and  undermined  fuch  prodigious 
mafles  as  lie  on  the  ground,  by  its  continual  elifions  ; 
and  it  feems  natural  to  think  that  the  like  mull  have 
happened  in  the  country  contiguous  to  Lima,  and 
that  the  parts,  confiding  of  pebbles  like  thofe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  fea,  were  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  water. 

Another  fingularity  in  this  arid  country  is,  the 
abundance  of  fprings,  water  being  found  every 
where  with  little  labour,  by  digging  only  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  furface.  This  may  arife  from 
two  caufes  ;  the  one,  that  the  earth,  being,  from  its 
compofition  very  fpungy,  the  water  of  the  fea 
eafily  infinuates  itfelf  to  a  great  didance,  and  is  filtra- 
ted in  palling  through  its  pores.  The  other,  that  the 
many  torrents  after  defcending  from  the  mountains, 
foon  lofe  themielves  in  thefe  plains,  but  continue 
their  courfe  along  the  fubterranean  veins  of  the  earth  ; 
for  this  dony  quality  of  the  foil  from  the  nature  of 
the  fprings  cannot  extend  to  any  great  depth,  and 
underneath  it  the  ftiatum  is  hard  and  compact ; 
confequently   the  water   mud  be   conveyed    to   the 
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moft  porous  parts,  which  being  the  ftony,  it  there 
precipitates  into  a  fubterranean  courfe,  leaving  the  fur- 
face  dry.  We  have  already  obferved  *  that  from  ma- 
ny of  the  rivers  in  Valles,  though  apparently  dry,  the 
inhabitants  procure  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  water  by 
digging  wells  in  the  beds  over  which  their  waters 
run  in  the  winter  :  others  might  be  paffed  without 
being  known,  but  the  bottom  confiding  entirely  of 
pebbles,  wherever  the  beafts  fet  their  feet,  the  water 
immediately  oozes  out.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  water  at  that  time  runs  a  little  below  the  furface, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  fame  will  be  found 
in  all  Valles,  though  at  different  depths  in  different 
places. 

This  plenty  of  fubterraneous  ftreams  is  doubtlefs 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  larger  plants,  whofe 
roots  ftrike  deepeft ;  and  this  feems  a  bountiful  in- 
dulgence of  the  wife  author  of  nature,  who  to  pro- 
vide againlf  the  fterility  which  would  certainly  affect 
thefe  countries  from  a  want  of  water,  has  fent  a 
fupply  from  the  mountains,  either  in  open  rivers  or 
fubterraneous  canals.    . 

The  lands  in  the  jurifdiclion  of  Chancay,  like 
the  other  parts  of  the  coafls  of  Peru,  are  manured 
with  the  dung  of  certain  fea  birds,  which  abound 
here  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  Thefe  they 
call  Guanoes,  and  the  dung  Guano,  the  Indian  name 
for  excrement  in  general.  Thefe  birds,  after  fpend- 
ing  the  whole  day  in  catching  their  food  in  the  fea, 
repair  at  night  to  reft  on  the  iflands  near  the  coafu, 
and  their  number  being  lb  great  as  entirely  to  cover 
the  ground,  they  leave  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
excrement  or  dung.  This  is  dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  into  a  cruft,  and  is  daily  encreafing,  fo  that 
notwithftanding  great  quantities  are  taken  away,  it 
is  never  exhaulted.     Some  will  have  this  Guano  to 
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be  only  earth  endowed  with  the  quality  of  railing  a 
ferment  in  the  foil  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  prodigious  quantities 
carried  off  from  thofe  iflands,  and  on  the  experi- 
ment made  by  digging  or  boring,  by  which  the 
appearance  at  a  certain  depth,  was  the  fame  as 
at  the  fuperficies  •,  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
earth  is  naturally  endowed  with  the  heating  quality 
of  dung  or  Guano.  This  would  fcem  lefs  improba- 
ble, did  not  both  its  appearance  and  fmell  prove  it  to  be 
the  excrement  in  queftion.  I  was  in  thefe  iflands  when 
feveral  barks  came  to  load  with  it  ;  when  the  infup- 
portable  fmell  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  their  cargo.  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  deny, 
but  that  it  may  be  mixed  with  earth,  or  that  the  moft 
fuperficial  part  of  the  earth  does  not  contract  the  like 
virtue,  fo  as  to  produce  the  fame  effect.  But  however 
it  be,  this  is  the  manure  ufed  in  the  fields  fowed  with 
maize,  and  with  proper  waterings  is  found  greatly  to 
fertilize  the  foil,  a  little  of  it  being  put  clofe  to  every 
Item,  and  immediately  watered.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
fields  of  other  grain,  except  wheat  and  barley,  and, 
confequently,  prodigious  quantities  of  it  yearly  ufed  in 
agriculture. 

Besides  the  orchards,  fields,  and  gardens^  with 
which  this  country  is  fo  delightfully  variegated, 
there  are  other  parts  where  nature  itfelf  fpontane- 
oufly  furnifhes  beautiful  profpects  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  plenty  of  excellent  food  for  their  cattle 5 
particularly  the  hills  of  St.  Chriflopher  and  Aman- 
caes,  whole  perpetual  verdure  diverfified  in  fpring 
with  elegant  flowers,  feems  to  invite  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  to  a  nearer  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  it 
prefents  at  a  diftance  to  their  view.  The  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  the  diflance  of  fix 
or  eight  leagues,  offer  the  like  entertainment;  and 
accordingly  many  families  refort  thither  for  the 
change  of  air,  and  the  tranquility  of  rural   amufe- 
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ments.  *  The  hills  called  Amancaes,  already  men- 
tioned, have  their  name  from  a  certain  flower  grow- 
ing on  them.  It  is  yellow  and  of  the  campanula 
form,  with  four  pointed  leaves.  Its  colour  is  re- 
markably brilliant,  and  in  that  wholly  confift  s  its  va- 
lue, being  totally  void  of  fragrancy. 

Besides  thefe  delightful  retreats,  the  city  has   a 
publick  walk  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Lazaro,  called  Ala- 
meda, confiding  of  rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  ; 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  is  another  called  the  Acho, 
to  which  there  is  a  daily  refort  of  coaches  and  calafhes. 
The  only  monuments  of  antiquity  remaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lima  are  the  Guacas,  or  ie- 
pulchres  of  the  Indians,  and  fome  walls,  which  were 
built  on  both  fides  of  the  roads,  and  are  frequently 
feen  all  over  this  country.     But  three  leagues  north 
eaft  of  the  city,  in  a  valley  called  Guachipa,  are  (till 
{landing  the  walls  of  a  large  town.     Through  igno- 
rance I  did  not  vifit  them  whilft  I  was  at  Lima  ; 
the  account  of  them,  however,  which  the  ingenious 
marquis  de  Valde  Lyrios  was  pleafed  to  give  me, 
may  be  equally  relied  on,  as  if  related  from  my  own 
knowledge;    efpecially  as   he  took  a  very   accurate 
furvey  of  the  whole.     He   obferved  that  the  ftreets 
were  very  narrow,    that   the  walls  of  the  houfes, 
which   in    common  with   all  the  buildings  of  that 
time  were  without  roofs,  were  only  of  mud,  and  that 
each   houfe  confided   of  three   fmall    fquare    apart- 
ments.    The  doors  towards  the  ftreet,  were  not  fo 
high  as  the  general  ilature  of  a  man,  but  the  walls 
wanted  little  of  three  yards.     Among  all  the  houfes 
which  compofed  this  large  town,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  is  one,  whofe  walls  overlook  all  the 
others,  and  thence  it  is  concluded  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Cafique  or  prince  ;  though  its  ruinous  condi- 
tion render  it  impoffible  to  determine  abfolutely.    The 
inhabitants  of  this  valley,    where  the  fruitful  fields 
are  watered  from  the  river  Rimac,  at  no  great  dif- 
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tance  from  thefe  ruins,  call  them  old  Caxamarca, 
though  it  cannot  now  be  difcovered  whether  that 
was  the  real  name  of  the  town  in  the  times  of  Paga- 
nifm.  For  there  neither  remains  any  memorial  of 
fuch  tradition,  nor  any  mention  of  it  in  the  hiftories 
of  that  kingdom,  written  by  Garcilazo,  and  Herrera; 
fo  that  all  we  know  is,  that  the  epithet  old  is  now 
applied  to  it  by  way  of  di ft i notion  from  the  prefent 
town  of  Caxamarca. 

One  aftonifhing  particular  in  the  walls  of  this 
town,  and  in  ali  others  in  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
is,  that  though  built  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
without  any  foundation,  they  have  withftood  thofe 
violent  earthquakes  which  overthrew  the  more  folid 
buildings  of  Lima  and  other  large  towns  erected  in  the 
Spanifh  manner;  having  received  no  other  damage 
than  what  naturally  refults  from  being  forfaken,  or 
what  the  drivers  have  done,  who  make  it  a  refting 
place  for  their  cattle  in  the  road  to  Lima. 

From  the  con  ft  ruction  of  thefe  houfes  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  long  experience  has  inftructed  the  na- 
tives, that  in  parts  fo  fubject  to  earthquakes,  it  was 
improper  to  lay  a  foundation  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
the  walls  -y  and  tradition  informs  us,  that  when 
the  newly  conquered  Indians  faw  the  Spaniards  dig 
foundations  for  Lofty  buildings,  they  laughed  at 
them,  telling  them  they  were  digging  their  own  fe- 
pulchres ;  intimating  that  the  earthquakes  would 
bury  them  under  the  ruins  of  their  houfes.  It  is 
indeed  a  melancholy  proof  of  pride  and  obftinacy, 
that  after  having  the  prudent  example  of  the  In- 
dians before  their  eyes,  the  total  ruin  of  the  city  at 
four  different  times  in  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  has  not  been  able  entirely  to  eradicate 
the  dellructive  paftion  for  airy  and  elegant  buildings, 
tho'  thefe  necefTarily  require  large  and  lofty  walls, 
which  muff,  have  a  foundation  proportional  to  the 
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magnitude  of  the  ftructure,  and  the  weight  they  are 
to  fupport. 


CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Plenty  and  different  Kinds  of  Provijiom. 

at  Lima. 

TH  E  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  goodnefs  of  the, 
climate,  and  the  convenient  fituation  of  Lima, 
concur  to  maintain  in  it  a  conftant  plenty.  The 
fruits  and  herbs  have  been  already  mentioned ;  it  re- 
mains that  we  confider  the  meat  and  fifh  with  which 
it  is  alfo  equally  provided. 

The  bread  at  Lima  is  inconteftibly  the   beft  in 
all  this  part  of  America,    both  with  regard  to  its 
colour  and  tafte,    the  goodnefs   of  the    corn    being 
improved  by  the   manner  of  working  it ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  reafonable,  that  the  inhabitants  ufe  no 
other.     It  is  of  three  kinds,  one  called  Criollo,  the 
crumb  of  which  is  very  light  and  fpongy  •,  the  fe- 
cond  French  bread  ;  and  the  laft  foft  bread.     It  is 
kneaded  by  negroes  employed  by  the  bakers,  many 
of  whom  are  very  rich,  and  their  ihops  always  well 
provided.     Befides  their  own  (laves,  the  bakers  are 
alfo  obliged  to  receive  any  delivered  up  to  them  by 
their   matters   to  work    as   a   punifhment,    and    for 
thefe,   befides  finding  the   flaves  in  provisions,  they 
pay  the  mafrer  the  ufual  wages  in  money  or  in  bread. 
This  punifhment  is  the  feverefl  that  can  be  inflicted  on 
them,  and,  indeed,  ail  the  hardfhips  and  cruelties  of 
the  galleys  are  lefs  than  what  thefe  wretches  are  obliged 
to  undergo.     They  are  forced  to  work  the  whole  day 
and  part  of  the  night,  with  little  food  and  lefs  deep  ; 
fo  that  in  a  few  days  the  moll  vigorous  and  ftubborn 
*   ■ flave 
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flave  becomes  weak  and  fubmiflive,  and  proftratcs  him- 
fclf  before  his  mailer,  with  tears,  intreaties  and  pro- 
mifes  of  amendment  on  being  removed  from  that 
place,  the  dread  of  which  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft 
ule  in  awing  the  vait  number  of  (laves,  both  within 
and  without  the  city. 

Their  mutton  is  the  mod  common  food,  and  is 
very  palatable,  from  the  nitrous  pallures  where  the 
fheep  are  fattened.  The  beef  alio  is  good-,  but  little 
eaten  except  by  the  Europeans,  fo  that  two  or  three 
beails  fupply  the  city  for  a  week.  Here  is  alfo  plenty 
of  poultry,  partridges,  turtle-doves,  &c.  Pork  is 
alfo  in  great  abundance,  though  not  equally  delicate 
with  that  of  Carthagena.  The  lard  is  ufed  in  dref- 
fing  all  kinds  of  dimes  whether  of  flelh  or  fifh,  oil 
being  only  ufed  in  fallads  and  the  like.  This  method 
of  cookery  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rile  when  the  coun- 
try afforded  no  oil,  and  has  been  continued  to  the 
prefent  time,  notwithstanding  it  is  now  produced  in 
great  quantities.  Antonia  de  Rivero,  an  inhabitant 
of  Lima  in  the  year  1660,  planted  the  firit  olive-tree 
ever  feen  in  Peru. 

From  the  mountains,  are  often  fent  by  way  of 
prefent,  frozen  calves  •,  being  killed  there,  and  left 
two  or  three  days  on  the  heaths  to  freeze  •,  after 
which  they  are  carried  to  Lima,  where  they  may  be 
kept  any  time  required,  without  the  lead  tendency 
to  putrefaction. 

Of  fifh  there  is  ftill  a  greater  variety  daily 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Chorillos, 
Callao,  and  Ancon,  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  which 
make  timing  their  whole  bufinefs.  The  moft  pala- 
table are  the  Corbinas,  and  the  Pege  Reyes,  or 
king's  fifth  ;  but  thofe  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  at 
the  fame  time  very  palatable,  are  the  anchovies. 
The  Corbinas,  and  the  king's  fifh,  infinitely  excel 
thofe  of  Spain  •,  the  latter  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its 
fize,  being  generally  fix  or  feven  Paris  inches  in  length  •, 
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yet  even  thefe  are  thought  to  be  furpafTed  by  thofe 
caught  in  Buenos  Ayres  river.  It  is  a  fait  water  fifth, 
but  very  little  different  from  that  caught  in  the  rivers 
of  Spain.  The  river  of  Lima  affords  a  fort  of  prawns, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  but  thofe  mould  rather 
be  called  Cray-fifth. 

The  whole  coafts  abound  with  fuch  fhoals  of  an- 
chovies, as  exceed  all  companion;  and  befides  the 
vaft  quantities  caught  by  fifhermen,  they  are  the 
chief  food  of  innumerable  flights  of  birds,  with 
which  all  thofe  iflands  abound,  and  commonly  called 
Guanoes,  poffibly  from  the  Guano  or  dung  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapter  -,  many  of  them  are 
indeed  alcatraces,  a  kind  of  gull,  though  all  com- 
prehended under  the  generical  name  of  Guanoes.  A 
little  after  the  appearance  of  the  fun,  they  rife  from 
thofe  iflands  in  fuch  large  and  thick  flights  as  to- 
tally to  cover  them,  and  fly  towards  the  fea  for  an 
hour  or  two,  without  any  vifible  decreafe  of  their 
number.  When  at  fome  diftance  from  the  land  they 
divide  themfelves,  and  begin  their  fifhing  in  a  very 
entertaining  manner.  They  fly  in  a  circle  at  a  con- 
fiderable  height  above  the  water,  and  on  feeing  a 
fifh,  they  dart  down  with  their  beak  foremoft  and 
their  wings  clofed,  with  fuch  force  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  is  feen  at  a  diftance  •,  after  which 
they  rife  again  into  the  air  and  devour  the  fifh. 
Sometimes  they  remain  a  confiderable  time  under 
water,  and  rife  at  fome  diftance  from  the  place 
where  they  fell,  doubtlefs  becaufe  the  fifh  has  endea- 
voured to  efcape,  thus  difputing  celerity  with  them 
in  their  own  element.  They  are  continually  feen  in 
the  place  they  frequent,  fome  watching  in  gyra- 
tions, fome  darting  dov/n,  others  rifing  with  their 
prey  ;  while  their  great  numbers  render  this  con- 
fufion  diverting  to  the  fpectator.  When  they  are 
either   tired  or  fatisfied  they  alight  upon  the  waves, 
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and  at  fun  fee,   forming  themfclves   into   one  body, 
withdraw  to  the  iflands  where  they  pafs  the  night. 

At  the  port  of  Callao  it  is  obierved  that  all  the 
birds  which  reft  on  thofe  iflands  to  the  N.  of  it,  in  the 
morning  univerfally  fly  towards  the  S.  in  queft  of  prey, 
returning  in  the  evening  to  their  place  of  reft ;  when 
the  middle  of  the  flight  is  over  the  harbour  neither  the 
beo-innino;  nor  end  can  be  feen,  and  the  whole  flock 
take  up  two  or  three  hours  in  patting  over. 

Though  fhell  fifh  are  very  fcarce  along  this  coaft, 
fome  are  found  near  Callao  ;  particularly  a  kind,  the 
mell  of  which  rcfembles  that  of  a  mufcle,  though  much 
larger.  The  fifh  itfelf  has  more  the  appearance  of  an 
oylrer,  and  much  the  fame  tafte. 

The  wines  at  Lima  are  of  different  forts,  white, 
red,  and  dark -red:  and  of  each  fort  fome  are  very 
generous  and  delicious.  They  are  imported  from 
the  coafts  of  Nafca,  Pifco,  Lucumba,  and  Chili ; 
but  the  latter  produces  the  beft,  and  among  them 
fome  Mufcadel.  The  wine  of  Nafca  is  white,  and 
has  the  lead  demand  of  any,  being  inferior  to  the 
others  both  in  quality  and  tafte.  That  from  Pifco 
has  the  greateft  fale,  and  from  the  fame  place  come 
all  the  brandies  either  ufed  at  Lima  or  exported  ;  no 
rum  being  either  made  or  ufed  here. 

Most  of  the  dried  fruits  are  brought  from  Chili ; 
and  by  means  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  Lima  is  fupplied  with  all  forts  of 
fruits  known  in  Spain,  as  almonds,  walnuts,  filberts, 
pears,  apples,  &c.  fo  that  their  tables  cannot  in  this 
refpect  fail  of  plenty  and  elegance,  having  at  one 
time  the  fruits  of  the  different  feafons,  both  of  Ame- 
rica and  Europe.  But  amiclft  this  plenty,  every 
thing  is  very  dear,  the  price  being  four  or  five  times 
as  much  as  at  Quito,  bread  only  excepted.  Wine, 
oil  and  dried  fruits.,  are  fome  of  the  cheapeft.  The 
poorer  clais  however,  as  the  negroes  and  other  caffs, 
Jive  tolerably  well,  fifh,  which  is  little  efteemed  by 
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the  opulent,  felling  at  a  low  price ;  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  mutton  and  beef,  with  regard  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  in  general. 

Sweetmeats  are  alio  here  in  the  fame  plenty  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  South  America,  tho'  feldom 
eaten,  except  as  deferts,  and  even  then  very  mode- 
rately. Inftead  of  chocolate,  Mate,  or  Paraguay 
tea  is  generally  ufed,  and  prepared  twice  a  day, 
Though  this  has  here  the  defect  already  obferved,  it 
is  better  prepared  than  in  any  other  part. 


CHAP.     X. 

*Trade  and  Commerce  of  Lima. 

TH  E  city  of  Lima  could  not  have  attained  to 
fuch  fplendor,  if,  befides  being  the  capital  of 
Peru,  it  had  not  been  alfo  the  general  fbple  of  the 
kingdom.  But  as  it  is  the  refidence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  chief  tribunals,  fo  it  is  alfo  the  common 
factory  for  commerce  of  every  kind,  and  the  center 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, together  with  thofe  of  Europe,  brought  over 
in  the  galleons  or  regifter  mips  •,  and  from  hence 
they  are  diftributed  through  the  vafl  extent  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  whofe  wants  are  fupplied  from  Lima,  as 
their  common  mother.  At  the  head  of  this  commerce 
is  the  tribunal  del  Confulado,  which  appoints  com- 
miflaries  to  refide  in  the  other  cities  of  its  dependen- 
cies, extending  through  all  Peru. 

All  the  wealth  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  is 
brought  to  Lima,  where  it  is  embarqued  on  board 
the  fleet,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  galleons  fails 
from  Callao,  to  Panama.  The  proprietors  of  the 
treafure,  commit  it  to  the  merchants  of  Lima,  who 
traffic  at  the  fair  with  this  and  their  own  ftock. 
The  fame  fleet  returns  to  \  the  harbour  of    Paita, 

where 
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where  the  European  merchandizes  of  value  purchafed 
at  Porto  Bello  fair  are  landed,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
delay  of  failing  to  Callao,  and  fent  by  land  to  Lima, 
on  droves  of  mules-,  but  thole  ol  lefs  value  are  carried 
thither  by  the  fame  (hips. 

On  the  arrival  of  thefe  commodities  at  Lima, 
the  merchants  remit  to  their  correfpondents  fuch 
parts  as  they  had  a  commifiion  to  purchafe,  referving 
the  reft  in  ware-houfes  to  difpofe  of  on  their  own  ac- 
count to  traders,  who  at  this  time  refort  to  Lima; 
or  fend  them  to  their  laclors  in  the  inland  provin- 
ces, who  remit  the  returns  in  money  or  bills  of 
exchange  to  their  principals  at  Lima.  Thefe  con- 
fignments  are  repeated  till  they  have  difpofed  of 
their  whole  ftock.  Thus  the  cargo  of  a  flotilla  lafts 
a  confiderable  time,  there  being  no  immediate  vent 
for  the  whole. 

The  produce  of  the  fales  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  is  fent  to  Lima  in  bars  of  filver,  and 
Pignas-5  and  is  coined  at  the  mint  in  this  city. 
Thus  the  traders  have  not  only  a  great  profit  in  the 
fale  of  their  goods,  but  alfo  in  the  returns  of  their 
filver,  which  they  take  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  al- 
lowed them  for  it.  All  thefe  fales  may  therefore  be 
confidered  as  ai  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another ;  for  he  who  fells  the  goods  agrees  both 
with  regard  to  their  price,  and  the  rate  in  which  he 
is  to  take  the  filver  bars,  or  pignas  •,  and  thus  two 
fpecies  of  trade  are  tranfacted  at  the  fame  time,  one 
a  fale  of  goods,   and  the  other  of  filver. 

The  remittances  fent  to  Lima  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  Flotillas,  are  laid  out  in  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  great  quantities  of  which  come 
from  the  province  of  Quito  •,  and  this  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  all  refpects  like  the  former  ;  for  the  con- 
fumption    of  them    being   equal   or    rather   larger; 

f  Pignas  are  porous  and  light  mafles  of  filver,  being  an  amal- 
gama  of  mercury  and  duft  tat:en  out  of  the  mines. 

they 
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they  are  not  lefs  neceffary  here  than  in  Europe,  being 
worn  by  all  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  cannot 
afford  the  price  of  European  fluffs  ;  and  the  generality 
of  traders  who  come  to  Lima  purchafe  fluffs  of 
both  kinds,  that  they  may  be  provided  with  affort- 
ments  for  cuflomers  of  all  ranks. 

Besides  this  commerce,  which  is  the  mofl  con- 
fiderable, and  tranfacted  wholly  by  means  of  this 
city,  Lima  has  alfo  its  particular  trade  with  the  king- 
doms both  of  north  and  fouth  America.  The  mofl 
confiderable  commodity  received  from  the  former  is 
fnuff,  which  is  brought  from  the  Havannah  to 
Mexico,  and  after  being  there  improved  is  forward- 
ed to  Lima,  and  from  thence  fent  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces. This  trade  is  carried  on  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  Panama  •,  but  thofe  who  deal  in 
this  commodity,  never  trouble  themfelves  with  any 
other  except  perfumes,  as  ambergrife,  mufk,  &c. 
and  porcelain  ware.  Some  of  thefe  traders  are  fet- 
tled at  Lima,  others  refide  there  occafionally,  but 
are  in  general  factors  to  the  merchants  at  Mexico. 
Lima  alfo  receives  from  the  ports  of  new  Spain, 
Naphtha,  tar,  iron,  and  fome  indigo  for  dying. 

The  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  fends  to  Lima  leaf- 
tobacco,  and  pearls,  which  here  meet  with  a  good 
market ;  for  befides  the  great  numbers  worn  by  the 
ladies,  no  mulatto  woman  is  without  fome  ornament 
or  other  made  of  them.  During  a  free  afTiento  of  ne- 
groes, this  commerce  is  always  carried  on  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  to  a  confiderable  amount. 

The  ladies,  and  indeed  women  of  all  ranks,  have  a 
very  antient  cuflom,  namely,  the  carrying  in  their 
mouths  a  Limpion,  or  cleanfer,  of  tobacco.  The  firfl 
intention  of  this  was  to  keep  the  teeth  clean,  as  the 
name  itfelf  intimates.  Thefe  Limpions  are  fmall  rolls 
of  tobacco,  four  inches  in  length,  and  nine  lines  in 
diameter,  and  tied  with  a  thread,  which  they  untwifl 
as  the  Limpion .  waftes.     On^  end  of  they  this  put 
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their  mouth,  and  after  chewing  it  for  fome  time,  rub 
the  teeth  with  it,  and  thus  keep  them  always  clean 
and  white.  The  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  generally 
pervert  the  bed  things,  carry  this  cullom  to  fuch  ex- 
cels, as  to  keep  continually  in  their  mouths  a  roll  of 
tobacco,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  affecting  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  largenefs  of  their  Lim- 
pions,  tho'  it  abfolutely  disfigures  them.  This  cuftom, 
together  with  that  of  fmoaking,  which  is  equally 
common  among  the  men,  occafions  a  great  de- 
mand for  leaf  tobacco.  The  Limpions  are  made 
of  Guayaquil  tobacco  mixed  with  fome  of  that 
brought  from  the  Havannah  to  Panama ;  but  that 
ufed  in  fmoaking  comes  from  Santa  Mayobamba, 
Jaen  de  Bracamaros,  Llulla,  and  Chillaos,  where  it 
grows  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  is  belt  adapted  to 
that  purpofe. 

All  the  timber  ufed  in  building  houfes,  refitting 
mips,  or  building  fmall  barks  at  Callao,  is  brought 
from  Guayaquil,  together  with  the  Cacao  ;  but  the 
conlumption  of  the  latter  is  here  very  fmall,  the 
Paraguay  tea  being  more  generally  ufed.  The  tim- 
ber trade  is  carried  on  by  the  mafters  of  mips,  who 
brincr  it  hither  on  their  own  account,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  in  defcribing  Guayaquil,  and  depo- 
fiting  it  in  ftore-houfes  at  Callao,  fell  it  as  opportu- 
nity offers. 

The  coafts  of  Nafca  and  Pifco,  fend  to  Lima, 
wine,  brandy,  raifins,  olives  and  oil  :  and  the  king- 
dom of  Chili,  wheat,  flour,  lard,  leather,  cordage, 
wines,  dried  fruits,  and  fome  gold.  Befides  thefe 
all  forts  of  goods  are  alfo  laid  up  at  Callao,  in  ftore- 
houfes  built  for  that  purpofe  •,  fome  on  account  of 
the  owners  who  remit  them,  others  for  mafters  of 
fhips  who  purchafe  them  on  the  fpot  where  they 
grow,  or  are  made.  Every  Monday  during  the 
whole  year  there  is  a  fair  at  Callao,  whither  the 
proprietors  and  dealers  relbrt  from  all  parts ;    and 
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the  goods  are  carried  according  to  the  buyers  direc- 
tion on  droves  of  mules  kept  there  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  mailers  of  the  warehoufes,  and  whofe  profit 
wholly  confifls  in  the  hire  of  thefe  beads. 

The  provifions  brought  to  Lima  are  not  only 
fufflcient  to  fupply  its  numerous  inhabitants,  but 
great  quantities  of  all  kinds  are  fent  to  Quito,  and 
its  jurifdiction,  to  Valles  and  Panama.  Copper  and 
tin  in  bars  are  brought  from  Coquimbo ♦,  from  the 
mountains  de  Caxamarca,  and  Chacapoyas,  canvas 
made  of  cotton  for  fails  and  other  fluffs  of  that 
kind,  and  alfo  of  Pita :  Cordovan  leather,  and  foap 
are  made  all  over  Valles.  From  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, as  Plata,  Oruro,  Potofi,  and  Cufco,  is  fent 
Vicuna  wool  for  making  hats,  and  fome  Huffs  of  a 
peculiar  finenefs.  Laftly,  from  Paraguay  the  herd 
called  by  that  name  is  lent,  of  which  there  is  an 
amazing  confumption,  it  being  fent  from  Lima  a- 
mong  the  other  provinces,  as  far  as  Quito.  There 
is  no  province  in  Peru,  which  does  not  remit 
to  Lima,  its  produds  and  manufactures  •,  and  fup~ 
plies  itfelf  from  hence  with  the  neceffary  commodities. 
Thus  Lima  is  the  emporium  to  which  people  refort 
from  all  parts;  and  trade  being  always  in  a  conftant 
circulation,  befides  the  continual  refort  of  ftrangers, 
the  families  of  rank  are  enabled  to  fupport  the  ex- 
pences  of  that  fplendor  I  have  already  mentioned-,  for 
without  fuch  continual  afliftance  they  muft  either 
contract  their  expences,  or  fall  victims  to  their 
orientation. 

It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  by  a  com- 
merce fo  extenfive  and  important,  many  vail  for- 
tunes muft  be  acquired,  efpecially  as  every  branch  of 
it  is  attended  with  great  profits-,  but  if  there  are  fome 
who  actually  do  acquire  great  riches,  neither  their 
number  nor  opulence  are  equal  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected -,  for  by  a  narrow  inflection  there  will  hardly 
be  found  above  ten  or  fifteen  houfes  of  trade,  exclu- 
sive 
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five  of  immoveables  as  lands  and  offices,  whofe  flock 
in  money  and  goods  amounts  to  five  or  fix  hundred 
thoufand  crowns ;  and  to  one  that  exceeds  this  fum, 
there  are  more  that  fall  fhort  of  it.  Many  poffefs 
from  one  to  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and 
thefe  are  indeed  the  perfons  who  compofe  the  main 
body  of  trade.  Befides  thefe  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  inferior  traders,  whofe  capitals  do  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  or  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  The 
pauci:y  of  immenfe  fortunes  amidft  fuch  advanta- 
ges is  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  enormous  expences  ; 
whence,  though  their  gains  are  great,  they  can 
hardly  fupport  their  credit  •,  fo  that  after  paying  the 
fortunes  of  their  daughters,  and  the  eflablifhing 
their  fons,  the  wealth  of  moft  families  terminates 
with  the  life  of  him  who  raifed  it,  being  divided 
into  as  many  fmall  flocks  as  he  had  dependents ; 
unlefs  fome  either  by  induflry  or  good  fortune,  im- 
prove the  portion  they  obtained  by  inheritance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima  have  a  natural  difpo- 
fition  and  aptitude  for  commerce,  and  the  city  may 
be  confidered  as  an  academy  to  which  great  num- 
bers repair  to  perfect  themfelves  in  the  various  arts 
of  trade.  They  both  penetrate  into  the  finefTes  of 
the  feller ;  and  artfully  draw  the  purchafer  into 
their  views.  They  are  bleffed  with  a  remarkable 
talent  of  perfuafion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
incapable  of  being  perfuaded,  as  well  as  of  artfully 
eluding  objections.  They  affect  to  flight  what  they 
are  mod  defirous  of  purchafing,  and  by  that  means 
often  make  very  advantageous  bargains,  which  none 
can  obtain  from  them.  But  after  all  thefe  precau- 
tions and  finefTes  in  buying  and  felling,  for  which 
they  are  fo  diflinguifhed,  none  are  more  punctual  and 
honourable  in  performing  their  contracts. 

Besides  the  mops  where  fluffs  and  goods  of  that 
kind  are  fold  -,  there  are  others  for  muff,'  and  in  thefe 
may  be  purchafed  the  wrought  plate,  which  is  bought 

in 
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in  the  cities  near  the  mines,  where  it  is  made. 

The  wholefale  traders,  who  have  large  warehoufes, 
are  not  above  keeping  fhops  where  they  fell  by  retail, 
which  is  reckoned  no  difgrace  -,  and  thus  they  gain 
that  profit  which  they  muft  otherwife  allow  to  others. 
And  from  this  indulgence  granted  to  every  branch  of 
commerce,  it  nouriihes  very  greatly.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  families,  who,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
fupport  a  proper  fplendor  entirely  by  the  revenue  of 
their  eftates,  without  joining  in  the  cares  and  hurry 
of  commerce.  But  a  greater  number^  with  eftates, 
add  the  advantages  of  commerce,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  them.  Thefe,  however,  deal  only  at  the  fairs 
of  the  o-alleons,  and  in  other  large  branches  of  com- 
merce; and  find  the  benefit  of  having  abandoned 
thofe  fcruples  brought  by  their  anceftors  from  Spain, 
namely,  that  trade  would  tarnifh  the  luilre  of  their 
nobility. 


CHAP.     XI. 

Extent   of    the  jurifdiclion    of  the   Vice-roy   of 
Peru  :  together  with  the  audiences  and  diocef- 
fes  of  that  kingdom. 

THE  foregoing  accounts  naturally  lead  to  the 
extent  of  the  audience  of  Lima,  and  the  ju- 
rifdiction  of  the  vice  roy  of  Peru.  But  fuch  a  par- 
ticular defcription  as  I  have  already  given  f  of  Quito, 
requiring  a  perfonal  knowledge  of  all  its  provinces 
and  jurifdi&ions,  and  alfo  a  particular  work,  from 
the  extenfivenefs  of  the  fubject,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf 
to  fome  principal  accounts,  but  which  will  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  vaft  dominions  of  this  country. 
In  order  to  this  I  have  confulted  feveral  perfons,  fome 
2  of 
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of  which  have  been  vefted  with  high  employments 
here,  and  others,   whole  commendable  curiofity,  as 
natives  of  this  country,  had  prompted  them  to  ac- 
quire an  exact  knowledge  of  it.     This  was  a  refource 
of  abfolute  neceflity  ;  no  opportuuity  having  offered 
of  vifiting  the  inland  parts  of  thefe  countries  ;  and 
the  accounts  we  received  of  them  at  Lima,  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  with  that  confidence  necefTary 
to  their  being  inferted  here;  for  confidering  the  vafr. 
dillance  between  the  capital  and  fome  provinces,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  are  but  little  known  at  Lima.    The 
reader  will  therefore  indulge  me  in  giving  a  fuperfi- 
cial  account  of  fome  •,  for  according  to  the  method 
in  which  I  began  to  write  the  hiftory,  we  fhall  in- 
fert  fuch  particulars  only  as  are  authentic ;  it  being 
undoubtedly   more  advantageous  to  fay  a  little  with 
truth,  than  to  engage  in  prolix  and  uncertain  parti- 
culars. 

In  order  the  better  to  defcribe  the  countries  go- 
verned by  the  vice-roy  of  Peru,  without  departing 
from  the  plan  hitherto  obferved,  I  fhall  divide  the 
whole  jurifdiction  of  its  government,  into  thofe  audi- 
ences of  which  it  confifts ;  thefe  into  the  diocefles 
they  contain;  and  the  dioceffes  into  jurifdictions  under 
a  Corregidor. 

The  vice  royalty  of  Peru  in  fouth  America,  ex- 
tends  over  thofe  vaft  countries,  included  in  the  ju- 
rifdictions of  the  audiences  of  Lima,  Los  Charcas, 
and  Chili  •,  and  in  thefe  are  comprehended  the  go- 
vernments of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  •,  Paraguay, 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  thefe  three 
provinces  and  the  kingdom  of  Chili  have  partial* 
lar  governors  inverted  with  all  the  authority  agree- 
able to  fuch  a  character  ;  and  as  fuch  are  abfolute  in 
political*  civil,  and  military  affairs,  yet,  in  fome 
cafes,,  are  fubordinate  to  the  vice-roy  -,  for  inftanee, 
on  the  death  of  any  inferior  governor,  the  vacancy 
is  fupplied  by  him.  Before  the  erection  of  the  vice-' 
Vol.  11.  I  royalty 
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royalty  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  in  1739, 
that  of  Peru,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  extend- 
ed to  the  countries  of  the  two  audiences  of  Terra 
Firma  and  Quito  •,  but  thofe  being  then  leparated 
from  it,  the  bounds  of  it  on  the  north  were  the  ju- 
ri&liciion  of  Piura,  which  extends  to  thofe  of  Guaya- 
quil and  Loxa,  and  that  of  Chacapayas,  which 
joins  to  the  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros. 
Thus  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru  begins  at  the  bay  of 
Guayaquil,  at  the  coaft  of  Tumbez,  in  %9  25'  lbuth 
latitude,  and  reaches  to  the  land  of  Magellan  in  500 
confequently  it  extends  1012  fea  leagues.  Eaftward 
it  partly  terminates  on  Brazil,  being  bounded  by  the 
celebrated  line,  or  meridian  of  demarkation,  or  that 
which  feparates  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  the  north  fea :  and  on  the  W.  is 
terminated  by  the  fouth-fea. 

The  audience  of  Lima  erecled  in  the  year  1542, 
though  it  was  the  year  1 544  before  any  fefllon  was 
held  in  that  city,  contains  within  its  jurifdiction  one 
arch-bifhoprick,  and  four  bifhopricks,  viz. 

The  archbifhoprick  of  Lima,  and  the.  bifhopricks 
of  Truxillo,  Guamanga,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa. 

The  arch-bifhoprick  of  Lima,  to  which  the  pre- 
cedence in  every  refpect  belongs,  mall  be  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  chapter.  It  contains  fourteen  jurifdictions, 
which  I  (hall  treat  of  in  the  order  of  their  fituation, 
beginning  with  thofe  neareft  the  capital,  and  con- 
cluding with  thofe  which  are  mod  remote  :  the  fame 
method  mail  alfo  be  obferved  in  the  other  dioceffes. 
I.  The  Curcado  or  circuit  of  Lima. 

II.  Chancay.  IX.  Yauyos. 

III.  Santa.  X.  Caxatambo. 

IV.  Canta.  XI.  Sarma. 

V.  Canete.  XII.  Jouxa. 

VI.  Ica,  Pifco,  and  Nafca.  XIII.  Conchucos. 

VII.  Guarachia.  XIV.  Guyalas. 

VIII.  Guanuco.  XV.  Guamalies. 

I.  II. 
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I.  II  III.  The  jurifdiction  of  Lima,  Chancay,  and 
Santa  have  been  already  delcribed  in  Chap.  III. 

IV.  The  jurifdicYion  of  Canta  begins  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  leagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Lima,  where  it 
terminates  on  the  Circado  of  that  city.  It  extends 
above  thirty  leagues,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
taken  up  by  the  firft  branch  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  •,  fo  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  diffe- 
rent in  different  parts  of  the  country  •,  that  part 
which  lies  low,  or  among  the  valleys  being  hot, 
thofe  on  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains,  which  are  alf) 
intermixed  with  fome  plains,  temperate  •,  and  thofe 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  cold.  This  dif- 
ference of  air  is  of  great  advantage  both  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  paftures  ;  for  by  appropriat- 
ing every  fpecies  to  its  proper  degree  of  heat,  the 
produce  is  large,  and  exceeding  good.  Among  all 
the  fruits  the  Papa  is  particularly  diftinguifhed, 
and  the  roots  carried  to  Lima  where  they  meet  with 
a  good  market.  The  van:  fields  of  Bombon,  part 
of  which  belongs  to  this  jurifdiction,  are  by  their 
high  fituation,  always  cold  ;  yet  they  afford  paflure 
for  innumerable  flocks  of  fheep.  Thefe  extenfive 
tracts  of  land  are  divided  into  Haciendas,  or  eftates 
belonging  to  noble  families  of  Lima.  At  Guaman- 
tanga,  one  of  the  towns  in  this  jurifdiction  is  a  mi- 
raculous crucifix,  devoutly  worfhipped-,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lima,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  go 
thither  in  pilgrimage  atVVhitfuntide  to  aflift  at  a  fefti- 
val,  inftituted  particularly  in  honour  of  it. 

V.  The  town  of  Canete  is  the  capital  of  the  ju- 
rifdiction of  its  name.  Its  jurifdi£tion  begins  at  the 
diftance  of  fix  leagues  fonth  from  Lima,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  coait  in  the  fame  rhumb  above 
thirty  leagues.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  this 
jurifdiction  is  the  fame  with  that  in  the  valleys  of 
Lima  •,  and  the  country  being  watered  by  a  large 
river,  and  other  leflfer  itreams,   produced  vaft  quan- 
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titles  of  wheat  and  maize.  Great  part  of  the  lands 
are  planted  with  canes,  from  whence  they  extract 
an  excellent ^fugar.  Thefe  profitable  tracts  of  land 
belong  alio  to  noble  families.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chilca,  fituated  about  ten  leagues  from  Lima,  is 
found  fait  petre  of  which  gunpowder  is  made  at  that 
city.  Befides  thefe  advantages  it  has  a  good  fifhery, 
which  affords  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  particularly  thofe  fituated 
near  the  fea  coaft  •,  together  with  plenty  of  fruits, 
pulfe,  and  poultry,  the  breeding  of  which  is  another 
occupation  of  the  Indians.  Whence  a  large  trade  is 
carried  on  between  thisjurifdic~tion  and  Lima. 

VI.  Ica,  Pifco,  and  Nafca  are  three  towns  which 
denominate  this  jurifdiction  \  one  part  of  it  runs 
along  the  coall  fouthward,  and  its  territories  ex- 
tend above  60  leagues ;  but  are  intermixed  with 
fome  deferts,  and  the  country  being  fandy,  thofe 
parts  which  are  beyond  the  reach  .of  the  trenches 
cut  from  the  rivers  are  generally  barren.  I  fay 
generally,  becaufe  there  are  fome  tracts,  which, 
without  the  benefit  of  an  artificial  watering,  are 
planted  with  vines,  and  produce  excellent  grapes, 
the  roots  being  fupplied  with  moifture  from  the  in- 
ternal humidity  of  the  earth.  Great  quantities  of 
wines  are  made  from  them,  and  chiefly  exported  to 
Callao,  and  from  thence  to  Guayaquil  and  Panama ; 
alfo  to  Guamanga,  and  other  inland  provinces:  they 
alfo  extract  from  thefe  wines  great  quantities  of 
brandy.  Seme  parts  of  this  juriidiction  are  planted 
with  olive-trees,  which- produce  excellent  fruit  either, 
for  eating,  or  oil.  The  fields,  which  are  watered 
by  the  trenches,  yield  an  uncommon  plenty  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  fruits.  The  jurifdi&ion  of  Ica  is  re- 
markable for  fpacious  woods  of  Algarrobales  or 
carob-trees,  with  the  fruit  of  which  the  inhabitants 
feed  vaft  numbers  of  afTes,  for  the  ufes  of  agricul- 
ture.    The  Indians  who  live  near  the  fea  apply  them- 
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felves  to  fifhing,  and  after  Tilting  cany  it  to  the 
towns  among  the  mountains,  where  they  never  fail 
of  a  o;ood  market. 

Vll.  The  juriflivflion  of  Guarachiri  contains  the 
firft  chain  and  part  of  the  fecond  or  the  mountains, 
extending  itfelf  along  thefe  chains  above  forty  leagues. 
This  province  begins  about  fix  leagues  eaft  of  Lima. 
From  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  thufe  places  only 
which  lie  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  breaches  of  the 
mountains  are  inhabited  ;  and  thefe  are  very  fertile, 
producing  great  quantities  of  fruit,  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  and  other  grain.  In  its  mountains  are  feveral 
ftlver  mines,  though  but  few  of  them  are  wrought, 
being  none  of  the  richeft. 

VIII.  Guanuco  is  a  city  and  the  capital  of  itsju- 
riididtion,  which  begins  forty  leagues  north-eaft  of 
Lima.  This  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  letclement  of  fome  of 
the  firft  conquerors  •,  but  at  prefent  in  fo  ruinous  a 
condition,  that  the  principal  houfes  where  thefe  great 
men  lived  remain  as  it  were  onty  monuments  of  its 
former  opulence.  The  other  parts  of  it  can  hardly 
be  compared  to  an  Indian  town.  The  temperature 
ot  the  air  in  the  greateft  part  of  its  territories  is 
very  pure  and  miid  •,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  Several 
k.nds  of  fweetmeats  and  jellies  are  made  here,  and 
fold  to  other  provinces. 

IX.  The  jurifdiulion  of  Yauyos,  begins  twenty 
leagues  fouth-eaft  from  Lima,  and  takes  up  part  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  •,  confe- 
quently  the  temper-.ture  of  the  air  is  different  in 
different  parrs.  The  greateft  length  of  this  jurif. 
diction  is  about  thirty  leagues,  and  abounds  in  fruits, 
wheat,  barley,  maiz*,  &c.  whilft  other  parts  are 
continually  cloathed  with  verdure,  and  feed  numerous 
herds  and  flocks  for  the  markets  ol  Lima-,  and  dieic 
are  the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  its  commerce. 

X.  The  jurifdiction  of  Caxaumbo,  which  b?gins 
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35  leagues  north  of  Lima,  extends  about  20  leagues 
and  partly  among  the  mountains,  whence  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  is  various  •,  but  the  whole  territory  is 
very  fertile  in  grain.     It  has   alio  fome  filver  mines, 
which  are  worked,  and  the  Indians  have  manufactures 
of  bays,  which  make  part  of  the  trade  of  this  jurisdiction. 
XI.  The  jurifdiction  of  Tarma  is  one  of  the  largeft 
in  this  archbifhoprick.    It  begins  forty  leagues  north- 
eaft  from  Lima,  and  terminates  eafhvard  on  a  tract  of 
land  inhabited  by  wild  Indians,  called  Maran-cochas, 
who  often  make  inroads  into  the  territories  of  this  ju- 
rifdiction.    The  difference  of  the  air  in  its  feveral 
parts,  render  it  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  fruits,  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  wanting  to 
improve.     The  temperate  parts  are  fown  with  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  and  other  grain-,  while  the  colder  parts 
afford  pafture  to  infinite  numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
This  province  is  alfo  rich  in  filver  mines ;  and  as  . 
many  of  them   are  worked,  they  fpread  affluence  all 
over  the  country.     Befides  thefe  important  fources  of 
commerce,  and  that  of  the  cattle,  the  making  of  bays 
and  other  coarfe  (luffs,  profitably  employ  great  numbers 
of  Indians  in  mod  of  its  towns. 

XII.  The  jurifdiction  of  Jauxa  borders    on   the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  former,  and  begins  about 
forty  leagues  eaft  of  Lima,  and  extends  forty  more 
along  the  fpacious  valleys  and  plains  between  the  two 
Cordilleras  offhe  Andes.     In  the  middle  of  it  runs  a 
large  river,  called  alfo  Jauxa,  the  fource  of  which  is 
in  the  lake  of  Chincay-Cocha,    in   the  province  of 
Tarma.     It  is  alfo  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of 
the  Amazons.    The  whole  jurifdiction  of  this  province 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  and  in  both  are 
feveral  handfome  towns,  well  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
Meftizos,  and  Indians.     The  foil  produces  plenty  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  together  with   a  great  variety 
of  fruits.    It  has  alfo  a  confiderable  fhare  of  trade,  be- 
ing the  great  road  to  the  provinces  of  Cufco,  Paz, 
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Plata,  and  others  to  the  fouthward,  here  called  Tier* 
de  Ariba,  or  the  upper  country.  Like  the  former  it 
borders  eaftward  on  the  wild  Indians  of  the  mountains* 
but  among  which  the  order  of  St.  Francis  has  efta- 
blifhed  feveral  millions,  the  firft  being  in  the  town  of 
Ocopa.  Within  its  dependances  are  feveral  filver 
mines,  fome  of  which  being  worked,  greatly  increafe 
the  riches  of  this  province. 

XIII.  The  juriidiction  of  Conchucos  begins  forty 
leagues  N.  N.  K.  of  Lima,  and  extends  along  the 
center  of  the  Cordillera ;  fo  that  its  air  is  different 
according  to  the  height  of  the  fituation  of  its  feveral 
parts,  the  mildeft  of  which  produce  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  fruits,  and  the  others,  where  the  effects  of  the  cold 
checks  this  fertility,  afford  pafture  for  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
In  this  jurifdiction  are  great  number  of  looms;  the 
principal  occupation  ot  the  Indians  being  feveral  kinds 
ot  woollen  manufactures,  and  thele  conftitute  the  great- 
elf  part  of  its  commerce  with  other  provinces. 

XIV.  The  province  of  Guaylas,  like  the  former,  ex- 
tends along  the  center  of  the  Cordillera,  beginning 
fifty  leagues  from  Lima,  and  in  the  fame  direction  as 
the  other  ;  this  jurifdiction  is  larg?,  and  has  different 
temperatures  of  air.  The  low  parts  produce  grain 
and  fruits,  the  upper  abound  in  cattle  and  fheep,  which 
form  the  greateft  branch  of  their  trade. 

XV.  The  lafl:  is  that  of  Guamalies,  which,  like  the 
former,  is  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  Cordillera,  con- 
sequently its  air  very  different.  This  jurifdiction  begins 
eighty  leagues  N.  E.  of  Lima,  and  its  fituation  being 
rather  cold  than  temperate,  few  places  are  fertile  in 
its  whole  extenr,  which  is  above  forty  leagues.  The 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  towns  apply  themfelves  to 
weaving,  and  make  a  great  variety  of  bays,  ferges, 
and  other  fluffs,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  very  con- 
fiderable  trade  with  the  other  provinces,  deftitute  of 
fuch  manufactures. 

The  preceding  provinces,  together  with  the  follow- 

I  4  ing 
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ing  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  as  in  thofe  belonging  to 
that  of  Charcas,  are  full  of  towns,  villages  and  ham- 
lets, inhabited  by  Spaniards,  Meftizos,  and  Indians  •, 
but  with  fome  difference,  the  number  of  Spaniards  be- 
ing greater  in  fome,  and  in  others  that  of  the  Indians. 
Many  of  them  are  indeed  iolely  inhabited  by  the  latter. 
The  diftance  from  the  capital  of  the  province,  efpeci- 
ally  to  the  towns  fituated  on  its  frontiers,  being  fo 
great,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  the  corregidor  to 
idifcharge  his  office  every  where  with  the  neceffary 
punctuality  and  attention,  the  province  is  divided  into 
feveral  diftri&s,  confiding  of  three  or  four  towns, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  largenefs  and  diftance; 
and  over  thefe  is  placed  a  delegate. 

Every  fettlement  of  any  confequence  maintains  a 
prieft  -,  and  fo  commendable  is  their  provifion  in  this  re- 
fpect,  that  fometimes  two,  three,  or  more  fmall  places 
join  to  fupport  one,  either  alone  or  with  a  curate  ; 
fo  that  fome  ecclefiaftics  have  diftant  fettlements  un- 
der their  care.  Thefe  incumbents  are  either  feculars 
or  regulars,  according  to  the  right  acquired  by  each 
of  thefe  claffes,  as  having  been  employed  in  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Indians  immediately  after  the  Con- 
quefl. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the  Provinces  in  the  Diocejfes  of  Truxillq, 
Quamanga,  Cusco,  and  Arequipa. 

North  of  the  archiepifcopal  diocefs  of  Lima  lies 
the  biihopric  of  Truxillo,  and  with  it  termi- 
nates on  that  fide  both  the  jurifdidtion  of  that  audi- 
ence, and  the  vice- royalty  of  Peru ;  but  the  whole 
extent  of  this  diocefs  is  not  under  the  jurifdictions  of 
?his  audience,  nor  of  that  of  the  vice-roy;  for  it  alfo 

includes 
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includes  the  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which, 
as  we  have  already  obierved  (Vol.  I.)  belongs  to  the 
province  and  audience  of  Quito.  We  fhall  therefore 
exclude  it,  and  only  give  an  account  of  the  feven  ju- 
rifdictons  in  the  dioceie  of  Truxillo  belonging  to  the 
vice-royalty  of  Peru,  and  the  audience  of  Lima. 
Juriidictions  in  the  diocefs  of  Truxillo. 
1.  Truxillo. 

II.  Sana.  V.  Chachapayas. 

III.  Piura.  VI.  Llulla,  and  Chilloas. 

IV.  Caxamarca.       VII.  Pataz,  or  Coxamarquilla. 
I.  II.  III.  A  fufficient  account  having  already  been 

given  (Chap.  I.  II.)  of  the  jurifdictions  of  Truxillo, 
Sana,  and  Piura,  it  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  other 
four. 

IV.  Caxamarca  lies  to  the  eaflward  of  Truxillo, 
and  its  jurifdidhon  extends  along  a  vaft  interval  betwixt 
the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  It  enjoys  a  fertility 
of  all  kinds  of  corn,  fruits,  and  efculent  vegetables  -, 
alio  cattle,  fheep,  and  efpecially  hogs,  of  which  they 
fell  vaft  numbers  to  the  farmers  in  the  valleys,  who 
after  fattening  them  with  maize,  fend  them  to  the 
markets  in  the  great  towns  •,  particularly  the  farmers 
of  the  valley  of  Chincay  and  others,  who  drive  aeon- 
fiderable  trade  in  thefe  creatures  at  Lima,  Truxillo, 
and  other  fiourifhing  places.  The  Indians  throughout 
this  jurifdiction  weave  cotton  for  fhip's  fails,  bed-cur- 
tains, quilts,  and  other  ufes,  which  are  fent  into  the 
other  provinces.  Here  are  alfojbme  filver  mines,  but 
of  little  confequence. 

V.  On  the  fame  fide,  but  more  towards  the  eaft, 
lies  the  jurifdicYion  of  Chachapoyas.  Its  temperature  is 
hot,  being  without  the  Cordilleras,  and  to  the  eaflward 
its  territories  have  a  low  fituation.  It  is  of  great  extent, 
but  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  the  products  of  the 
earth  only  fuch  as  naturally  flourifh  in  fuch  a  climate. 
The  Indians  here  are  very  ingenious  in  making  cot- 
tons, particularly  tapeftry,  which  for  the  livelinefs  of 

the 
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the  colours,  and  delicacy  of  the  work,  make  an  ele- 
gant appearance  :  thefe,  together  with  the  fail-cloth, 
bring  great  profits  to  this  country,  being  highly  valued 
in  the  other  provinces. 

VI.  South  of  Chachapayas,  and  alfoon  the  eaftfide 
of  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  lies  the  jurifdiction  of 
Llulla  and  Chiloas,  which  is  low,  warm  and  moid, 
and  covered  with  woods,  fo  that  great  parts  of  it  are 
uninhabited.  It  borders  on  the  river  of  Moyabamba, 
which  beginning  its  courfe  from  thefe  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  Peru,  forms  the  river  of  the  Amazones,  as 
we  have  already  obferved.*  The  principal  commodity 
of  this  country  is  tobacco,  which,  with  a  particular 
kind  of  almonds  called  andes,  and  a  few  other  fruits 
natural  to  its  climate,  form  the  commerce  carried  on 
by  this  province  with  the  others. 

VII.  The  laft  jurifdiction  of  this  diocefs  is  that  of 
Pataz,  or  Caxamarquilla.  From  its  different  fituations 
it  has  a  variety  of  produces :  but  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  gold  mines-,  its  chief  commerce  confiding  in 
exchanging  that  metal  for  current  money,  efpecially  fil- 
ver  coin,  which  is  the  more  efteemed  here  for  its  fear- 
city. 

Gu  a  manga  the  fecond  diocefs. 

The  city  of  Guamanga,  the  capital  of  this  diocefs, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1539,  by  Don  Francifco 
Pizarro,  on  the  fite  of  an  Indian  village  of  the  fame 
name.  The  Spaniards  added  the  name  of  San  Juan 
del  la  Victoria,  in  memory  of  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
Manco  the  Ynca,  from  Pizarro,  who  offered  him 
battle.  This  city  was  founded  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Lima  and  Cufco;  for  du- 
ring this  long  diftance,  there  was  at  that  time  no 
town,  whence  the  travellers  frequently  fuffered  by  the 
incurfions  of  Manco's  army.  This  gave  occafion  to 
building  the  city  on  the  fpot  where  the  Indian  village 
ftood>   tho'  extreamly  inconvenient  with  regard  to 

pro- 
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provisions,  as  lying  contiguous  to  the  great,  chain  of 
the  Andes;  but  the  war  toeing  happily  terminated  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  Manco'i  party,  the  city  was  re- 
moved to  its  preilnt  Gttution.     Its  jurifdiction,  regu- 
lated  at   the   time  of  its  foundation,    began    at  the 
frontiers  of  Joxa,  and  reached  to  the  bridge  of  Valcas; 
but   at  prefent  it  is  bounded   by  the  provinces  which 
furround  it,  and   contains   the   town  of  Anco,  about 
three  leagues  from  it:   The  city  is  fituated  on  the  de- 
clivities of  fome  mountains  not  remarkable  for  their 
height,  which  extending  fouthward  inclofe  a  fpacious 
plain   to  the   eaihvard  of  the  town,    watered   by   a 
'101  all  ilream  defcending  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains; but  the  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built,  being 
higher  than  the  breach  thro'  which   the  river  flows, 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  provide  themfelves 
with  fmall  fountains.     Among  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, Guamanga  boafts  at  leaft  of  twenty  noble  fami* 
lies,  who  live  in  the  center  of  the  town,  in  fpacious 
houfes  of  a  confiderable  height,  built  partly  of  ftone, 
and  covered  with  tiles.     Befides  the  largenefs  of  the 
apartment,  they  have  extenfive  gardens  and  orchards, 
tho'  it  is  no  fmall  difficulty  to  keep  thefe  in  order,  on 
account  of  the  fcarcity  of  water.     The  large  Indian 
fuburbs  round  the  city,  add  greatly  to  its  extent,  and 
the  houfes  tho'  low,  are  chiefly  of  ftone,  and  roofed, 
which  confiderably  augments  the  appearance  of  the  city. 
This  is  indeed  the  general  manner  of  building  in   the 
towns  of  this  kingdom,  remote  from  the  coaft. 

The  cathedral  is  very  fplendid,  and  its  chapter,  be- 
fides the  bifhop,  confifts  of  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
chanter,  two  canons  by  compolition,  a  penitentiary, 
and  two  prebendaries.  It  has  a  ferniriary  for  the  fer- 
vice  ot  the  church,  under  the  title  of  St.  Chriftopher. 
The  church  of  this  feminary  is  that  belonging  to  the 
parifh  of  the  Spaniards,  and  another  dedicated  to  St. 
Ann,  the  parifn  church  of  the  Indians.  Befides  thefe 
are  the  chapels  of  Carnienca,  Belen,  St.  S^baftian, 

and 
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and  St.  John  the  Baptift  depending  on  it.  The  parifh 
of  Magdalena  inhabited  by  Indians,  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  incumbent  has  the  title  of 
priefl.  The  city  has  alfo  an  univerfity,  with  profeffors 
of  philofophy,  divinity  and  law,  and  equal  privileges 
with  that  of  Lima,  they  being  both  royal  foundations. 
The  corporation  is  compofed  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  city,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  corregidor,  and 
out  of  this  body  the  Alcaldes  are  chofen,  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  civil  and  political  government. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  city  are  the  convents  of 
St,  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  the  fathers  of  Mercy,  St. 
Auguftine,  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  a  college  of  Jefuits,  a 
hofpital  of  St.  Francis  de  Paula.  The  nunneries  are  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Clare,  and  the  Carmelites ;  and  a 
religious  fifterhood. 

The  jurifdictions  in  the  diocefs  of  Guamanga,  are 
I.  Guamanga. 

II.  Guanta.  VI.  Angaraes. 

III.  Vilcas  Guaman.  VII.  Caftio  Vineyna. 

IV.  Andoguaylas.  VIII.  Parina-Cocha. 

V.  Guanca  Belcia.  IX.  Lucanas. 

I.  The  jurifdidion  of  Guamanga,  enjoys  in  every 
part,  fo  good  a  temperature,  that  it  abounds  in  va- 
riety of  grain,  fruit  and  cattle,  and  is  very  populous. 
One  part  of  its  commerce  confift  in  Bend  leather  for 
foles  of  fhoes,  which  are  cut  out  here.  Conferves  and 
fweatmeats  are  here  made  in  great  quantity. 

II.  The  jurifdiction  of  Guanta  which  liesN.  N.  W. 
of  Guamanga,  begins  a  little  above  four  leagues  from 
that  city  ;  and  is  in  length  about  thirty  leagues.  It  is 
very  happy  in  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and 
fertility  of  the  earth;  but  its  filver  mines,  which  were 
formerly  very  rich,  are  now  greatly  exhausted.  In  an 
ifland  formed  by  the  river  Jauxa,  called  in  that  coun- 
try Tayacaxa,  grows  in  remakable  plenty  the  Caca  al- 
ready mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  This  herb,  and  the  lead 
produced  from  the  mines  of  that  metal  in  this  coun- 
try, 
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try,  arc  the  branches  of  its  commerce.  It  fupplies 
the  city  of  Guamanga  with  great  part  of  its  corn  and 
fruits. 

III.  S.E.  of  Guamanga,  and  between  fix  and  feven 
leagues  from  that  city  is  Vilcas  Guaman,  which  ex- 
tends above  30  leagues.  The  greater!:  part  of  this 
country,  lying  in  a  temperate  air,  befides  a  fufficiency 
of  corn,  and  fruits,  and  efculent  vegetables,  has  very 
fine  pafturcs,  in  which  are  bred  vaft  quantities  of  cat- 
tle of  all  kinds.  The  Indians  in  the  towns  of  this  ju- 
rifdiction  apply  themfelves  to  weaving  bays,  corded 
fluffs,  and  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manufactory, 
which  are  carried  to  Cufco,  and  other  provinces;  but 
this  trade  is  rendered  very  laborious  by  the  great  di- 
flance  of  the  feveral  places.  Here  is  flill  remaining  a 
fort  built  by  the  old  Indians,  and  refembles  that  al- 
ready defcribed,  Vol.  I.  near  the  town  of  Cannar  ;  at 
the  town  of  Vilcas  Guaman  was  another,  very  famous, 
but  taken  down  in  order  to  erect  a  church  with  the 
flones. 

IV.  East  a  little  inclining  to  the  S.  of  Guamanga 
is  Andaguaylas,  extending  eaftward  along  an  interme- 
diate fpace  between  two  branches  of  the  Cordillera, 
above  twenty  miles,  having  the  advantage  of  being 
watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers.  Its  climate  is  partly 
hot,  and  partly  temperate,  fo  that  the  foil  being  wa- 
tered by  thefe  ftreams,  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  grain  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  maize,  wheat 
and  fugar  canes.  This  province  is  one  of  the  moft 
populous  in  all  thofe  parts;  in  it  the  gentry  of  Gua- 
manga have  large  fugar  plantations. 

V.  The  government  of  Guanca  Belica  begins 
thirty  leagues  north  of  Guamanga.  The  town 
which  gives  name  to  this  government,  was  founded 
on  account  of  the  famous  rich  quickfilver  mine, 
and  to  the  working  of  it,  the  inhabitants  owe  their 
whole  fubfiftance ;  the  coldnefs  of  the  air  checking 
the  growth  of   all  kinds  of  grains    and   fruits,    fo 

that 
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that  they  are  obliged  to  purchafe  them  from  their 
neighbours.  This  town  is  noted  for  a  water  where 
fuch  large  petrefications  are  formed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants ufe  them  in  building  houfes,  and  other 
works.  The  quickfilver  mines  wrought  here,  fup- 
ply  with  that  neceflary  mineral,  all  the  filver  mines 
of  Peru  •,  and  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quan- 
tities already  extracted,  no  diminution  is  perceived. 
Some  attribute  the  difcovery  of  thefe  mines  to  a 
Portuguefe,  called  Enrique  Garces  in  the  year  1566, 
who  accidentally  met  an  Indian  with  fome  pieces  of 
cinnaber,  called  by  the  Indians  Llimpi,  and  ufed  in 
painting  their  faces.  But  others,  among  whom  are 
Acofta,  Laett,  and  Efcalona,  fay  that  the  mines  of 
Guanca  Belica,  were  difcovered  by  a  Navincopa,  or 
Indian,  and  fervant  to  Amador  Cabrera-,  and  that 
before  the  year  1564,  Pedro  Contreras  and  Henrique 
Garces  had  difcovered  another  mine  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Patas.  But  however  it  be,  the  mines  of 
Guanca  Belica  are  the  only  ones  now  worked  ;  and 
the  ufe  of  quickfilver  for  aggregating  the  particles 
of  filver  began  in  the  year  1571,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Petro  Fernandes  Velafco.  The  mines  of 
Guanca  Belica  immediately  on  the  difcovery  were 
claimed  in  the  king's  name,  and  alternately  govern- 
ed by  one  of  the  members  of  the  audienza  oi  Lima, 
with  the  title  of  fuperintendant,  whofe  office  expired 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  till  in  the  year  .1735,  when 
Philip  V.  appointed  a  particular  governor  of  thefe 
mines,  with  the  fame  title  of  fuperintendant,  but 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  extracting 
this  mineral,  having  been  employed  in  thofe  of  the 
fame  nature  in  Spain;  and  by  his  ceconomy  the  mines 
are  worked  with  lefs  charge,  and  will  not  be  fo  foon 
exhaufted.  Part  of  the  quickfilver  found  here,  is 
fold  on  the  fpot  to  miners,  and  the  remainder  fent 
to  all  the  royal  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  for 
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the  more  commodious  fupply  of  thofe  whofe  mines 
are  at  a  great  diftance. 

VI.  The  jurifdiction  of  Angaraes,  depends  on 
the  government  of  Guanca  Belica,  and  begins  about 
twenty  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Guaman- 
ga.  Its  territories  reach  above  twenty  leagues  ;  its 
air  is  temperate,  and  it  abounds  in  wheat,  maize, 
and  other  grains  and  fruits,  and  alfo  breeds  vaft 
droves  of  cattle  of  all  kinds. 

VII.  West  of  the  city  of  Guamanga,  is  the  ju- 
rifdiction of  Caflro  Virreyna.  In  fome  parts  this 
province  extends  above  thirty  leagues,  and  has  fuch 
a  variety  of  temperatures,  that  it  produces  every 
kind  of  grain  and  fruits.  The  heaths  which  are  the 
coldeft  parts,  are  frequented  by  a  kind  of  lheep  cal- 
led Vicunna,  whofe  wool  is  the  moil  confiderable 
article  of  its  commerce.  This  animal  was  alfo  com- 
mon in  the  provinces  of  Jauxa,  Guanuco,  and  Chu- 
quiabo,  till  the  conquelt  of  thole  countries,  when 
every  one  hunted  them  at  pleafure  for  the  fake  of 
their  wool,  without  reftraint  from  the  government, 
they  became,  as  it  were,  exterminated  in  thofe  partsj 
now  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  fummits  ¥of 
mountains  or  the  coldeft  heaths,  where  they  are  not 
caught  without  great  difficulty. 

VIII.  About  twenty  leagues  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Guamanga,  is  the  jurifdiction  of  Parina-Cocha, 
which  reaches  about  twenty  five  leagues  ;  and  lies 
principally  in  fo  temperate  an  air,  that  the  foil,  be- 
fides  excellent  paftures,  abounds  in  grain  and  fruits. 
It  has  alfo  feveral  mines  both  of  filver  and  gold, 
which  now  produce  more  confiderably  than  hereto- 
fore. Thefe  valuable  metals  make  the  chief  branch 
of  its  active  commerce-,  its  paflive  being  the  fame 
as  in  the  following  jurifdiction. 

IX.  The  jurifdiction  of  Lucanas  begins  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  fouth-wcfl  of  Guamanga. 
Its  temperature  is  cold  and  moderate.     The  parts 
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of  the  former  breed  large  droves  of  all  forts  of  cattle  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  latter  are  fertile  in  grain,    herbs 
and  fruits.    It  alfo  abounds  in  valuable  filver  mines,  in 
which  chiefly  the  riches  of  Peru  confift,  and  by  that 
means  made  the  center  of  a  very  large  commerce ; 
great  numbers  of  merchants   reforting  hither  with 
their  goods,    and  others  for  purchafing  fuch  provi- 
lions  as  their  own  countries  do  not  afford,  for  which 
they  give  in  exchange  ingots  and  pinnas  of  filver. 
Ill,  Diocefs  of  the  audience  of  Lima. 
Cusco. 
Of  all  the  cities  in  Peru,  Cufco  is  the  moft  an- 
cient, being  of  the  fame  date  with  the  eaft  empire  of 
the  Yncas.     It  was  founded  by  the  firft  Ynca  Mango 
Capac,  as  the  feat  and  capital  of  his  empire.     Hav^ 
ino-  peopled  it  with  the  firft  Indians  who  voluntarily 
fubmitted    to   him,    he  divided  it   into   two   parts, 
which  he  caljed  high  and  low  Cufco,    the  former 
havino-  been  peopled  by  Indians  which  the  emperor 
himfelf  had  arffembled,  and  the  latter  by  thofe  whom 
his  confort  Mama-Oello  had  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
their  wand  ring  manner  of  life.     The   firft  forms  the 
N.  and  the  latter  the  S.  part  of  the  city.    The  houfes 
originally  were  low  and-feaJl  like  cottages  •,  but  as 
the  empire  encreafed  they  afliimed  a  new  appearance; 
fo  that  when  the  Spaniards  landed  in  thefe  parts,  they 
were  aftonifhed  at  the  largenefs  and   fplendor  of  the 
city,  efpecially  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  of  the 
fun,  the  grandeur  of  the  palaces  of  the  Ynca,  and 
the  pomp  and  richnefs  becoming  the  feat  of  fo  vaft 
an  empire.     It  was  in   the  month  of  October  1534, 
when  Don  Francifco  Pizarro  entered  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.  emperor,  and 
kino-  of  Spain.     This  was  followed  by  a  fiege  of  the 
Ynca  Mango,  who  laid  great  part  of  it  in  afhes,  but 
without  diflodging  the  Spaniards. 

This  city  ftands  in  a  very  uneven  fituation  on  the 
fides  of  the  mountains,  there  being  no  other  more 
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convenient  near  it.     On  a  mountain  contiguous  to 
the  north  part  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  or  that  fa- 
mous   fort    built   by  the  Yncas  for    their   defence ; 
and   it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  defign  was  to 
inclofe  the  whole  mountain  with  a  prodigious  wall, 
of*  fuch  conftruction   as    to   render  the  afcent  of  it 
abfolutely  impracticable  to   an   enemy,    and  at  the 
fame  time  eafily  to  be  defended  by  thofe  within  j 
in  order  to  prevent  all   approach  to  the  city.     This 
wall  was  entirely  of  free  fione,  and  ftrongly  built, 
like   all   the   other  works   of  the  Yncas,  defcribed 
Vol.  I.  but  Hill  more  remarkable  for  its  dimenfions 
and  the  largereis  of  the  ftones,  which  are  of  different 
magnitudes  and  figures.     Thofe  compofing  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  work  are  of  fuch  prodigious  di- 
menfions, that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  was 
poffible  for  the  flrength  of  man,  unaiTifled  by  ma- 
chines, to  have  brought  them  hither  from  the  quar- 
ries.    The  interfaces  formed  by  the  irregularities  of 
thefe  enormous  malTes   are  fill'd  with  fmaller,  and  fo 
clofely  joined   as  not  to  be  perceived  without  a  very- 
narrow  infpection.     One  of  thefe  large  flone3  is  flill 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  feems  not  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  ufe  intended,  and  is  fuch  an  enormous 
mafs,  that  it  is  aftonifhing  to  human  reafon  to  think 
by  what  means   it  could  be  brought  thither.     It  is 
called  la  Canfada,  or  the  troublefome,  alluding  pro- 
bably to  the  labour  of  bringing  it  from  the  quarry. 
The  internal  works  of  this  fortrefs  confiding  of  apart- 
ments, and  two  other  walls,  are  chiefly  in  ruins,  but 
the  outward  wall  is  (landing. 

The  city  of  Cufco  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Lima.  The  north  and  weft  fides,  are  furrounded 
by  the  mountain  of  the  fortrefs,  and  others  called 
Sanca  :  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  a  plain,  on  which 
are  feveral  very  beautiful  walks.  Mod  of  the  houfes 
are  of  (tone,  well  contrived,  and  covered  with  tiles* 
whofe  lively  red,  gives  them  an  elegant  appearance, 
Vol.  II,  K  The 
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The  apartments  are  very  fpacious,  and  finely  deco- 
rated, the  inhabitants  being  noted  for  their  elegant 
tafte.  The  moldings  of  all  the  doors  are  gilt,  and 
the  other  ornaments  and  furniture  anfwerable. 

The  cathedral  of  Cufco,  both  with  regard  to 
materials,  architecture,  and  difpofition,  greatly  re- 
fembles  that  of  Lima,  but  is  a  much  fmaller  ftructure. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  (tone,  and  the  architecture  is 
even  thought  to  exceed  it.  The  Sacrifty  is  called 
Nueftra  Senora  del  Triumpho,  being  the  place  where 
the  Spaniards  defended  themfelves  from  the  fury  of 
the  Indians,  when  furrounded  by  the  army  of  the 
Ynca  Manco ;  and  though  the  whole  city  was  fe- 
veral  times  fet  on  fire,  the  flames  had  no  effect  on 
this  part  •,  which  was  attributed  to  the  fpecial  protec- 
tion of  the  holy  virgin.  It  is  ferved  by  three  priefts, 
one  in  particular  for  the  Indians  of  the  parifli,  and 
the  other  two  for  the  Spaniards,  Befides  this,  Cufco  - 
alfo  contains  eight  other  parifhes  •,  namely, 

I.  Belin.  II.  The  church  of  the  general  hofpital, 
which  has  alfo  its  prieft  and  its  parifh.  HI.  Santa 
Ana.  IV.  Santiago.  V.  San  Bias.  VI.  San  Chri- 
ftoval.  VII.  San  Sebaftian.  VIII.  San  Geronymo. 
And  though  the  firft  of  the  two  laft  be  a  league,  and 
the  fecond  two  leagues  from  the  city,  they  are  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  its  parifhes. 

Here  is  alfo  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  the  prin- 
cipal walls  of  which  were  formerly  thofe  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  fun,  and  at  prefent  the  high  altar  Hands 
in  the  very  place,  where  once  was  a  golden  image 
of  that  planet.  There  is  likewife  at  Cufco  a  con- 
vent of  Francifcans,  which  is  the  head  of  that  order 
in  this  province.  The  convents  of  the  Auguftines 
and  the  fathers  of  mercy  in  this  city,  are  alfo  the 
principal  of  their  refpective  orders.  The  Jefuits 
have  likewife  a  college  here.  The  convent  of  St.  Juan 
de  Dios  and  that  of  the  Bethlemites,  which  are  both 
very  large,  are  hofpitals  for  the  fick ;  the  latter  is 
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particularly  appropriated  to  the  Indians,  who  are 
there  ufed  with  the  greatefl  care  and  tendernefs. 
The  nunneries  are  thole  of  St.  Clare,  St.  Catherine, 
the  barefooted  Carmelites,  and  a  Nazarine  fifter- 
hood. 

The  government  of  this  city  confifts  of  a  corre- 
gidor,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  magi  ft  rates,  who 
are  the  chief  nobility,  and  out  of  thefe  are  annually 
chofen  two  ordinary  Alcaldes,  according  to  the  cu- 
flom  of  all  the  cities  in  fouth  America.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral  chapter  befides  the  bifhop,  are 
five  dignitaries,  namely,  the  dean,  archdeacon,  chan- 
ter, rector  and  treafurer  ;  two  canons  by  competition, 
a  magiltral,  and  penetentiary ;  three  canons  by  pre- 
fentation,  and  two  prebendaries.  Here  are  three 
colleges,  in  the  firft,  called  St.  Anthony,  a  feminary 
for  the  fervice  of  the  cathedral,  are  taught  latin, 
the  fciences  and  divinity.  The  fecond  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jefuits,' where  thefe  fathers  inftruct 
youths  of  fortune.  The  third,  called  St.  Francis  de 
Borja,  belongs  alfo  to  the  Jefuits,  and  is  appointed 
for  the  education  of  the  fons  of  Caziques,  or  In- 
dian princes.  The  two  former  confer  all  degrees 
below  that  of  doctor,  and  have  been  erected  into 
imiverfities. 

Among  the  courts  of  juftice,  is  one  for  the  re- 
venue, confifting  of  two  judges.  Here  is  alfo  a 
court  of  inquifuion,  and  of  the  croifade;  together 
with  the  fame  offices  as  in  the  other  large  cities  al- 
ready defcribed.  Formerly  this  city  was  very  full 
of  Spaniards,  and  among  them  many  noble  fami- 
lies ;  but  at  prefent  its  inhabitants  are  very  much 
declined. 

Jurifdiflions  in  the  Biocefs  of  Cusco. 

I.  Cufco.  V.  Colcaylares. 

II.  Quifpicanchi.  VI.  Chilques,   and  Maf- 

III.  Avancay.  ques. 

IV.  Paucartambo.  VII.  Cotabamba. 

K  2  VIII.  Canas, 
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VIII.    Canas,     and  XII.  Carabaya. 

Cances,  or  Tinta.  XIII.  Afangaro,    and 
'  IX.  Aymaraes.  Afilo. 

X.  Chumbi-Vilcas.  XIV.  Apolo-Bamba. 

XI.  Lampa. 

I.  The  jurifdiction  of  Cufco  extends  two  leagues ; 
the  temperature  of  air  is  various,  but  both  the  heat 
and  cold  very  fupportable,  except  in  fome  parts  where 
the  cold  is  intenfe  :  thefe,  however,  afford  good  pa- 
fture  for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  whilft  the  valleys  produce 
plenty  of  grain  and  fruits. 

II.  The  jurifdiction  of  Quifpicanchi,  begins  as 
it  were  at  the  fouth  gates  of  Cufco,  dretching  from 
E.  to  W.  above  twenty  leagues.  The  lands  belong 
in  general  to  the  gentry  of  Cufco,  and  produce  plenty 
of  wheat,  maize,  and  fruits.  Here  are  alfo  manu- 
factories of  bays,  and  coarfe  woollen  duffs.  Part  of 
this  province  borders  on  the  foreds  inhabited  by  wild 
Indians,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  Coca,  which 
forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  commerce. 

III.  Four  leagues  north-ead  from  the  city  of 
Cufco,  begins  the  jurifdiction  of  Avancay,  and  ex- 
tends above  thirty  leagues  ;  the  air  differing  in  tem- 
perature according  to  the  fituation  of  its  parts;  but 
is  in  general  rather  hot  than  temperate,  and, 'ac- 
cordingly, many  parts  of  it  are  taken  up  with  large 
plantations  of  canes,  which  yield  a  very  rich  fugar. 
The  lands  where  the  air  is  more  temperate,  abound 
in  wheat,  maize  and  fruits,  part  of  which  are  fent 
to  the  city  of  Cufco.  In  this  province  is  the  valley 
Xaquijaguana>  corruptly  called  Xajaguana,  where 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
Pedro  de  la  Gafco. 

IV.  Paucartambo  begins  eight  leagues  ead  of 
Cufco,  and  is  of  a  confiderable  extent.  This  pro- 
vince produced  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas  the  greated 
quantity  of  Coca,  with  which  it  carried  on  a  very  pro- 
fitable commerce  ;  but  is  greatly  declined  fince  this 
i  fhrub 
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fhrub  has  been  planted  i  1   other  provinces.     The  foil 
is  equally  fertile  in  other  produ&s. 

V.  The  jurifdidtion  of  Calcaylarea  begins  four 
leagues  W.  of  the  city  of  Cufco.  The  air  every 
where  excels  that  of  all  the  other  provinces,  and, 
accordingly  produces  an  exuberance  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits.  In  the  hotteft:  parts  called  Lares, 
were  formerly  very  large  plantations  of  fugar  canes, 
but  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them,  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  diminifhed,  that  inftead  of  fixty  or  eighty 
thouland  arobas,  which  they  annually  produced  in 
the  time  of  their  profperity,  they  are  now  reduced  to 
fomething  lefs  than  thirty  5  but  the  fugar  is  of  fuch 
an  excellent  kind,  that  without  any  other  preparation 
than  that  of  the  country,  it  is  equal  both  in  colour 
and  hardnefs  to  the  refined  fugar  of  Europe.  This 
diminution  of  its  fugar,  has  greatly  leffened  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  its  commerce. 

VI.  S.  E.  of  Cufco,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about 
feven  or  eight  leagues,  begins  the  iurifdiclion  ot  Chil- 
ques  and  Mafques,  extending  above  thirty  leagues 
in  length.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  proportioned 
to  the  fituation  of  its  feveral  parts,  fome  of  which 
are  very  fertile  in  grain,  and  others  feed  vaft  num- 
bers of  cows  and  flieep.  But  befides  thefe  its  com- 
merce is  greatly  augmented  by  the  woollen  manufac* 
tures  of  the  Indians. 

VII.  S.  W.  of  Cufco,  and  about  twenty  leagues 
diltance,  begins  the  juriillidlion  of  Cotabamba,  which 
afterwards  extends  above  thirty  leagues  between  the 
rivers  Avancay  and  Apurimac  :  In  which  extent  are 
different  temperatures  of  air.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  and  the  temperate  pans  produce  plenty  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  fruits.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of 
filver  and  gold,  the  richnefs  of  which  formerly  ren- 
dered this  province  very  flourifhing;  but  at  prefent 
their  produce  is  greatly  declined. 

VIII.   The  jurifdidtion  of  Canas   aid  Cai  ches  or 
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Tinta,  begins  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  S.  of 
Cufco,  and  extends  about  twenty  leagues  in  every 
direction.  The  Cordillera  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; 
the  higher!  called  Canas  and  the  lowed  Candies. 
The  latter  by  reafon  of  its  temperate  air  yields  all 
kinds  of  grains  and  fruits ;  whilft  the  former  affords 
pafture  for  very  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  and  in  the 
meadows  between  the  eminences  are  fed  no  lefs  than 
twenty  five  or  thirty  thoufand  mules,  brought  thither 
from  Tucuma  to  pafture.  Here  is  a  very  great  fair 
for  thefe  creatures,  to  which  dealers  refort  from  all 
parts  of  the  diocefs.  In  the  part  called  Canas  is  the 
famous  filver  mine  Condonoma. 

About  forty  leagues  S.  W.  from  Cufco  is  the  jurif- 
diclion  of  Aymaraes,  which  extends  thirty  farther,  and 
like  the  former  has  different  temperatures  of  air.  The 
lands  abound  in  fugar,  cattle,  and  grain;  and  alfo  in 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which  formerly  produced 
large  quantities  of  thole  valuable  metals ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  few  of  them  are  wrought,  the  country  being  too 
thinly  inhabited. 

X.  Something  more  than  forty  leagues  from 
Cufco,  begins  the  jurifdiction  of  Chumbi  Vilcas, 
which  in  feme  parts  extends  above  thirty  leagues, 
has  different  temperatures  of  air,  great  quantities  of 
corn  and  fruits,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  \  together 
with  fome  mines  of  filver  and  gold. 

XI.  The  jurifdiction  of  Lampa  begins  thirty  leagues 
S.  of  Cufco,  and  is  the  principal  of  all  the  provinces 
included  under  the  name  of  Callao.  Its  plains  are  in* 
terrupted  with  fmall  hills,  but  both  abound  in  good 
pafture ;  and  accordingly  this  province  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  quantity  of  cattle,  with  which  it 
carries  on  a  very  profitable  trade  •,  but  the  air  being 
every  where  cold,  the  only  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
Papas  and  Quincas.  Another  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage are  its  filver  mines,    being  very  rich,    and 
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XII.  The  jurifdiction  of  Carabaya  begins  fixty 
leagues  S.  E.  of  Cullo,  and  extends  above  iiity  leagues. 
The  grcateft  part  of  it  is  cold ;  but  the  valleys  fo  warm 
as  to  produce  Coca,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
grain,  and  pulfe,  together  with  fufficient  paftures  tor 
cattle  of  all  kinds.  Here  are  feveral  gold  mines,  and 
the  two  famous  lavatories,  called  Lavaderos  de  San 
Juan  del  Oro,  and  Pablo  Coya ;  alfo  that  of  Monte 
de  Ananca,  two  leagues  from  the  town  of  Poto, 
where  there  is  an  office  for  collecting  the  Quintos  or 
fifth,  belonging  to  the  king.  In  this  province  alfo 
is  a  river,  which  feparates  it  from  the  mountains  of 
the  wild  Indians,  and  is  known  to  abound  fo  greatly 
in  gold,  that  at  certain  times  the  Caziques  fend  out 
a  certain  number  of  Indians  in  companies  from  the 
towns  in  their  refpective  diftricts  to  the  banks  of 
this  river,  where  by  wafhing  the  lands  in  fmall  wells 
they  dig  for  that  purpofe,  they  foon  find  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  gold  to  pay  the  royal  tribute.  This 
kind  of  fervice  they  call  Chichina.  This  province 
has  alfo  mines  of  filver,  which  produce  vaft  quan- 
tities of  that  metal  In  1713  was  difcovered  in  the 
mountain  of  Ucuntaya  a  vein  or  ftratum  nearly  of 
folid  filver,  which  though  foon  exhaufted,  yielded 
fome  millions,  and  hopes  have  been  conceived  from 
it  of  meeting  with  others,  whofe  riches  will  be  of 
a  longer  continuance.  This  jurifdiction  is  alfo  fa- 
mous for  the  gold  mine  called  Aporama,  which  is 
very  rich,  and  the  metal  twenty  three  carats  fine. 

XIII.  The  jurifdiction  of  Afangaro  and  Afilo, 
which  lies  about  fifty  leagues  S.  or  Cufco,  is  every 
where  cold,  and  confequently  proper  only  for  breeding 
cattle,  in  which,  however,  it  carries  on  a  very  pro- 
fitable trade.  In  the  N.  E.  parts  which  border  on 
thole  of  Caravaya,  are  fome  filver  mines,  but  a  few 
of  them  only  arc  worked.  Some  of  its  lands  produce 
plenty  of  thofe  roots  and  grains  which  naturally 
flourifh  in  a  cold  air,  as  Papas,  Quinoas,  and  Ca- 
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naguas ;  of  the  two  laft  the  natives  makes  Chica  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  made  with  maize.  This  ju- 
rifdiftion  belongs  to  the  audience  of  Charcas. 

XIV.  About  fixty  leagues  from  Cufco,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Moxos,  which  are  millions  of  the 
Jefuits,  are  others  called  Apolo-bamba,  belonging 
to  the  Francifcans.  Thefe  confift  of  feven  towns  of 
Indians  newly  converted,  and  who  having  received 
the  doctrine  of  the  gofpel,  have  abandoned  the  fa- 
vage  manner  in  which  they  formerly  lived.  In  or- 
der to  render  the  mifiionaries  more  refpected  by  the 
Indians,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  defend  the  latter 
from  the  infults  of  their  idolatrous  brethren,  a  ma- 
jor general  is  polled  here,  who  is  both  a  civil  and 
military  officer,  adminiftring  juftice,  and  command- 
ing in  chief  the  feveral  bodies  of  militia  formed  by 
he  inhabitants  of  thefe  towns  and  villages. 

IV.  Diocefs  of  the  Audience  of  Lima. 
Arequipa. 

The  city  of  Arequipa  was  founded  in  1539  by 
order  of  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  in  a  place  known 
by  the  fame  name  •,  but  this  fituation  being  found 
very  difadvantageous,  the  inhabitants  obtain'd  per- 
miflion  to  remove,  it  to  the  valley  of  Quilca,  where 
it  at  prefent  ff.ands  about  twenty  leagues  diftant  from 
the  fea.  The  lands  in  its  dependency  having  been  uni- 
ted to  the  empire  of  the  Yncas  by  Maita  Capac,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  the  purity  of  the  air  in- 
duced that  monarch,  for  the  farther  improvement  of 
the  country,  to  draw  3000  families  from  fuch  adja- 
cent provinces  as  were  lefs  fertile,  and  with  thefe  to 
people  four  or  five  towns. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  all  Peru,  delightful- 
ly fituated  in  a  plain,  and  the  houfes  well  built  of  flone, 
and  vaulted.  They  are  not  all  of  an  equal  height, 
though  generally  lofty,  but  commodious,  finely  de- 
corated on  the  outfide,  and  neatly  furnifhed  within. 
The  temperature  of  the   air  is  remarkably  good : 

and 
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and  though  fometimes  a  fmall  froft  is  feen,  the  cold 
is  never  excefiive,  nor  is  the  heat  troublefome ;  fo 
that  the  fields  are  always  cloathed  with  verdure  and 
enameled  with  flowers,  as  in  a  perpetual  fpring.  The 
inhabitants  enjoy  an  exemption  from  many  difeafes 
common  in  other  countries,  partly  owing  to  their  care 
in  keeping  the  flreets  clean  by  means  of  canals  which 
extend  to  a  river  running  near  the  city;  and  by  thefe 
all  the  tilth  of  the  city  is  fwept  away. 

But  thefe  pleafures  and  advantages  are  allayed 
by  the  dreadful  fhocks  of  earthquakes,  to  which, 
in  common  with  all  thofe  parts  of  America,  it  is  fo 
fubjecl,  that  it  has  been  four  times  by  thefe  convul- 
fions  of  nature  laid  in  ruins  ;  befides  other  fmali 
fhocks  not  attended  with  fuch  terrible  confequences. 
The  firft  of  thofe  was  felt  in  1582  ;  the  fecond  on 
the  24th  of  February  1600,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  an  eruption  of  a  volcano  called  Guayna- 
Patina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  ;  the  third 
happen'd  in  1604,  and  the  laft  in  1725.  And  tho' 
the  defolation  attending  the  three  laft  was  not  fo 
univerfal,  yet  the  publick  buildings,  and  the  molt 
flately  houfes  were  laid  in  ruins. 

The  city  is  very  populous,  and  among  its  inha- 
bitants many  noble  families,  this  being  the  place 
where  moft  of  the  Spaniards  fettled,  on  account  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  air,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil; 
as  alio  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  at  the  port 
of  Aranta,  which  is  only  twenty  leagues  diflant. 
The  civil,  political  and  military  government  of  the 
city  is  executed  by  a  corregidor,  who  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  regidores,  from  which  are  annually 
chofen  two  ordinary  Alcaldes. 

The  city  of  Arequipa  did  belong  to  the  diocefs 
of  Cufco,  till  the  year  1609,  when  it  was  erected 
into  a  particular  bifhoprick  on  the  20th  of  July. 
The  chapter  befides  the  bifhop  confift  of  the  five 
ufual  dignitaries,  namely,  the  dean,  archdeacon,  chan- 

tor, 
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tor,  rector,  and  treafurer ;  three  canons  and  two 
prebends.  Befides  the  facriity,  which  is  ferved  by 
two  priefts  for  the  Spaniards,  the  parifh  of  Santa 
Martha  is  appropriated  to  all  the  Indian  inhabitants. 
Here  are  two  Francifcan  convents,  one  of  obfervants, 
and  the  other  of  recollets,  both  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Cufco ;  alfo  one  of  Dominicans,  and  an- 
other of  Auguftines,  depending  on  Lima*,  and  a 
monaftery  of  the  fathers  of  mercy,  fubordinate  to 
that  of  Cufco.  Under  their  refpeclive  fraternities  of 
Lima  here  is  alfo  a  college  of  Jefuits,  and  a  convent 
and  hofpital  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios.  Here  is  a  feminary 
for  the  fervice  of  the  cathedral ;  and  two  nunneries ; 
namely,  one  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  other  of  St. 
Catharine.  A  third  is  now  building  for  the  order 
of  Santa  Rofa.  There  is  alfo  at  Arequipa  an  office 
of  revenue,  under  the  direction  of  an  accomptant 
and  treafurer  •,  together  with  commifTaries  of  the  in- 
quifition  and  croifades,  with  their  fubalterns,  as  in 
all  the  other  cities. 

Jurifdictions  in  the  Diocefs  of  Arequipa. 

I.  Arequipa.  IV.  Caylloma. 

II.  Camana.  V.  Monquegua. 

III.  Condefuyos  de  Arequipa.     VI.  Arica. 

I.  Arequipa,  comprehends  the  fuburbs  and  towns 
in  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  climate  being  the 
fame  as  in  the  city,  the  country  is.  perpetually  covered 
with  flowers,  corn,  and  fruits  •,  while  the  excellence 
of  the  paftures  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  numbers 
of  fine  cattle  fed  in  them. 

II.  Along  the  coaft  of  the  fouth-fea,  but  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  ihore  is  the  jurifdiction  of  Camana, 
which  is  very  large,  but  contains  many  defarts,  efpe- 
cially  along  the  coaft.  Eaftward  it  extends  to  the 
borders  of  the  Cordillera  ;  fo  that  the  temperature  of 
fome  parts  of  its  jurisdiction  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  former,  while  others  are  cold;  both  pro- 
ducing the  grain  and  fruits  of  a  correfpondent  nature. 

Its 
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Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  afTes.  It  has  filver 
mines  near  the  mountains,  but  of  little  advantage,  as 
they  are  not  worked. 

III.  N.  of  Arequipa  and  thirty  leagues  diflant  from 
that  city,    is   the  jurifdiclion  of  Condefuyos  de  Are- 
quipa, extending  about  thirty  leagues,  with  different 
temperatures  of  the  air,  and  coniequently   produces 
grains  and  fruits.     Here  is  bred  the  wild  Cochineal, 
with  which  the  Indians  carry  on  a  kind  of  trade  with 
thofe  provinces  where  the  woollen  manufactures  flou- 
rifh.     They  firit  pulverize  the  Cochineal  by  grinding, 
and  after  mixing  four  ounces  of  it,  with  twelve  of 
violet  maize,  they  form  it  into  fquare  cakes  called 
Mango,  each  weighing  four  ounces,  and  fell  it  for  a 
dollar  per  pound.     This  country  abounds  in   gold 
and  filver  mines ;  but  they  are  not  worked  with  the 
care  and  diligence  of  former  times. 

IV.  At  about  thirty  leagues  eaft  from  the  city  of 
Arequipa,  begins  Cayll6ma,  famous  for  a  mountain 
or  the  fame  name,  and  the  filver  mines  it  contains. 
Though  thefe  mines  have  been  long  difcovered  and 
conftantly  and  induftrioufly  worked,  their  produce 
is  (till  fo  considerable,  that  in  the  principal  village, 
called  by  the  fame  r.ame,  there  is  a  governor  and  of- 
fice appointed  for  receiving  the  king's  fifths,  and 
vending  the  quickfilver  ufed  in  feparating  the  metal 
from  the  ore.  The  cold  in  the  greateft  part  of  the 
country  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Even  the  declivities  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys  produce  but  little.  In  fome  parts 
of  this  province  are  wild  ailes,  like  thofe  already  men- 
tioned in  Vol.  I. 

V.  The  jurisdiction  of  Monquegua  lies  about  forty 
leagues  S.  of  the  city  of  Arequipa,  and  fixteen  from 
the  coaft  of  the  fouth-fea.  The  principal  town, 
which  bears  the  fame  name,  is  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
and  among  them  feveral  noble  and  opulent  families. 

2  This 
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This  jurifdiction  extends  at  leaft  forty  leagues  in 
length,  and  in  a  happy  climate,  adorned  with  large 
vineyards,  from  the  produce  of  which  great  quantities 
of  wine  and  brandy  are  made;  thefe  constitute  its 
whole  commerce,  fupplying  all  the  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Cordilleras  as  far  as  Potofi,  by  land  car- 
riage; while  they  are  exported  by  fea  to  Callao, 
where  they  are  greatly  valued.  Here  are  alfo  Papas 
and  Olives.* 

VI.  The  laft  jurifdiclion  of  this  diocefs  is  Arica, 
which  extends  along  the  coaft  of  the  fouth-fea,  Be- 
fides  the  heat,  and  inclemency  of  the  air,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  country  is  barren,  producing  only  Aji, 
or  Guinea  pepper,  from  which  alone  it  drives  a  very 
advantageous  trade,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined  fr6m 
the  vaft  confumption  of  it  in  all  thefe  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Accordingly  the  dealers  in  this  commodity 
refort  hither  from  the  provinces  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountains,  and  by  computation,  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  thefe  plantations  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
60000  dollars  per  annum.  The  pods  of  this  pepper 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length,  and  when 
gathered  are  dried  in  the  fun,  and  packed  up  in  bags 
or  rufhes,  each  bag  containing  an  aroba,  or  quarter 
of  a  hundred  weight ;  and  thus  they  are  exported  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  nfed  as  an  ingredient 
in  mod  of  their  difhes.  Other  parts  of  this  jurifdi&ion 
are  famous  for  vaft  quantities  of  large  and  excellent 
olives,  far  exceeding  the  fineft  produced  in  Europe, 
being  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The)  extract 
fome  oil  from  their  olives,  and  find  a  good  market 
for  it  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cordillera  ;  others  are 
pickled,  and  fome,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
oil,  exported  to  Callao. 


CHAP, 
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Of  the  Audience  0/' Charcas. 

TH  E  province  of  Ch areas,  in  the  extent  of  its 
jurifdiction,  is  equal  to  that  of  Lima;  but  with 
this  difadvantage,  that  many  of  its  parts  are  not  fb 
well  inhabited,  fome  being  full  of  the  vaft  defarts 
and  impenetrable  forefts ;  while  others  are  full  of 
vail  plains  intercepted  by  the  ftupendous  heights  of 
the  Cordilleras,  fo  that  it  is  inhabited  in  thofe  parts 
only  which  are  free  from  thefe  inconveniences.  The 
name  of  Charcas  formerly  included  many  populous 
provinces  of  Indians,  whom  the  Ynca  Capac  Yupan- 
qui  fubjecled  to  his  empire  •,  but  he  carried  his  arms 
no  farther  than  the  provinces  of  Tutyras  and  Cha* 
qui,  where  he  terminated  his  conquefts  towards  CaL 
lafuyo.  On  the  death  of  this  monarch  his  fon 
Ynca  Roca,  the  fixth  in  the  fuccefiion  of  thofe  em- 
perors, pufhed  his  conquefts  farther  in  the  fame 
part,  till  he  became  fovereign  of  all  the  interme- 
diate nations  to  the  province  of  Chaquifaca,  where 
was  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Plata,  at  prefent 
the  capital  of  the  whole  province  of  Charcas.  Its 
jurifdi&ion  begins  on  the  north  fide,  at  Vilcanota, 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Lampa  in  the  diocefs 
of  Cufco,  and  reaches  fouthward  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
Eaftward  it  extends  to  Brafil,  being  terminated  by 
the  meridian  of  demarcation ;  and  weftward  part  of 
it  reaches  to  the  ibuth-fea,  particularly  at  Atacama, 
the  mod  northern  part  of  it  on  this  fide.  The  re- 
mainder of  Charcas  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 
Thefe  vaft  tracts  of  land  give  one  archbifhop  and 
five  bifhops  his  fuffragan%  namely, 

The  archbifhop  of  Plata. 

Biihopricks. 

I,  La  Pas.  II.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

III.  Tu- 
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dicated to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  chairs  of  which 
are  filled  indifferently  either  by  fecular  clergy  or  lay 
snen ;  but  the  rector  is  always  a  Jefuit.  Here  are 
alfo  two  other  colleges  in  which  lectures  of  all  kinds 
are  read.  That  of  St.  John  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jefuits ;  while  the  archbifhop  nominates  to  that 
of  St.  Chriftopher,  which  is  a  feminary. 

Two  leagues  from  Plata  runs  the  river  Cachimayo 
along  the  plains,  having  on  its  banks  feveral  plea- 
fan  t  feats  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  about  fix  in  the 
road  leading  to  Potofi,  is  the  river  of  Phiico-mayo, 
•which  is  palled  over  by  a  large  ftone  bridge.  During 
fome  months  of  the  year  this  river  furnifhes  the  city 
of  Plata  with  great  plenty  of  delicious  filh  ;  among 
which  is  one  called  the  Dorado,  which  generally 
weighs  between  twenty  and  twenty  five  pounds.  The 
other  provifions,  as  bread,  flefh  and  fruits,  are 
brought  from  the  adjacent  provinces. 

The  chief  tribunal  in  Plata  is  that  of  the  Audi- 
ence, erected  in  the  year  1559,  and  whofe  prefident 
has  the  titles  of  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  province,  exclusive  of  the  governments  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Tucuman,  Paraguay  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  are  independent,  and  in  military  cafes 
abfolute.  It  has  alfo  a  Fifcal,  a  protector-nfeal  of 
the  Indians,  and  two  fupernumerary  auditors. 

The  magiftracy  or  corporation,  as  in  all  other 
cities  of  this  country,  condils  of  regidores,  who  are 
perfons  of  the  firfl  dillinction,  with  the  Corregidor 
at  their  head,  and  from  them  are  annually  chofen 
two  ordinary  Alcaldes,  for  maintaining  order  and 
the  police.  Plata  was  erected  into  a  bifhopric  in  1551, 
the  place  having  then  the  title  of  city;  and  in  the  year 
1608  was  raifed  to  a  metropolis.  Its  chapter  confifts 
of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor,  treafurer  and  rector; 
five  canons,  four  prebendaries  and  four  minor  pre- 
bendaries. The  archbifhop  and  his  chancellor  confti- 
tute  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunal. 

Here: 
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Here  is  alfo  a  tribunal  of  Croifade,  with  a  com- 
miiTary,  fubdeiegate,  and  other  officers  :  likewife  a 
court  of  inquifition  fubordinate  to.  that  of  Lima,  and 
an  office  for  taking  care  of  the  ciieds  of  peribns  dy- 
ing inteltate  •,  all  tftablifhed  on  the  fame  foundation 
with  thole  in  other  cities  already  mentioned. 

The  juri  Mictions  belonging  to  the  archbiihopric 
of  Plata,  are  the  fourteen  following  : 

I.  The   city    of   Plata,    and    Imperial   Town    of 

Potofi. 

II.  Tomina.  IX.  Cochabamba. 

III.  Porco.  X.  Chayantas. 

IV.  Tarija.  XI.  Paria. 

V.  Lipes.  XII.  Carangas. 

VI.  Amparaes;  XIII.  Cuacica. 
VH.  Oruro.                        XIV.  Atacama. 
VIII.  Pilya,    and  Pafpaya. 

I.  The  jurifdiction  of  the  city  of  Plata  is  offucli 
prodigious  extent,  as  to  include  the  imperial  town 
of  Potofi,  which  is  the  continual  refidence  of  theCor- 
regidor.  There  alfo  is  eftabliihed  the  office  of  reve- 
nue, which  confifts  of  an  accountant  and  treafurer, 
with  clerks ;  as  mod  convenient  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  mines,  for  taking  account  of  the  filver 
produced  by  them. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Potofi,  at  the  foot  of 
which  on  the  fouth  fide  (lands  the  town  of  the  fame 
name,  is  known  all  over  the  commercial  world,  as 
having  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  filver  it  pro- 
duces. The  difcovery  of  thefe  immenfe  mines  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1545,  by  an  accident  feemingly 
fortuitous.  An  Indian,  by  fome  called  Gualca,  and 
by  others  Hualpa,  purfuing  fome  wild  goats  up 
this  mountain,  and  coming  to  a  part  very  iteep,  he 
laid  hold  of  a  fmall  fnrub  in  order  to  climb  it  with 
the  greater  celerity  •,  but  the  (hrub  being  unable  to 
fupport  his  weight  came  up  by  the  roots,  and  dif- 
covered  a  in  a  Is  of  fine  filver  •,  and  at  the  lame  time 
Vol.  II.  L  he 
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dicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  chairs  of  which 
are  rilled  indifferently  either  by  fecular  clergy  or  lay 
xnen ;  but  the  rector  is  always  a  Jefuit.  Here  are 
alfo  two  other  colleges  in  which  lectures  of  all  kinds 
are  read.  That  of  St.  John  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jefuits ;  while  the  archbifhop  nominates  to  that 
of  St.  Chriftopher,  which  is  a  feminary. 

Two  leagues  from  Plata  runs  the  river  Cachimayo 
along  the  plains,  having  on  its  banks  feveral  plea- 
fant  feats  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  about  fix  in  the 
road  leading  to  Potofi,  is  the  river  of  Philco-mayo, 
which  is  paffsd  over  by  a  large  ftone  bridge.  During 
fome  months  of  the  year  this  river  furnifhes  the  city 
of  Plata  with  great  plenty  of  delicious  fiih  ;  among 
which  is  one  called  the  Dorado,  which  generally 
weighs  between  twenty  and  twenty  five  pounds.  The 
other  provifions,  as  bread,  flefh  and  fruits,  are 
brought  from  the  adjacent  provinces. 

The  chief  tribunal  in  Plata  is  that  of  the  Audi- 
ence, erected  in  the  year  1559,  and  whofe  prefident 
has  the  titles  of  governor  and  captain- general  of 
the  province,  exclufive  of  the  governments  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Tucuman,  Paraguay  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  are  independent,  and  in  military  cafes 
abfolute.  It  has  alfo  a  Fifcal,  a  protector-nfcal  of 
the  Indians,  and  two  fupernumerary  auditors. 

The  magiftracy  or  corporation,  as  in  all  other 
cities  of  this  country,  con  flits  of  regidores,  who  are 
perfons  of  the  firft  diliinction,  with  the  Corregidor 
at  their  head,  and  from  them  are  annually  chofen 
two  ordinary  Alcaldes,  for  maintaining  order  and 
the  police.  Plata  was  erected  into  a  bifhopric  in  1551, 
the  place  having  then  the  title  of  city,  and  in  the  year 
1608  was  raifed  to  a  metropolis.  Its  chapter  eonfifts 
of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor,  treafurer  and  rector; 
five  canons,  four  prebendaries  and  four  minor  pre- 
bendaries. The  archbifhop  and  his  chancellor  confti- 
tute  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunal. 

Here. 
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Here  is  alio  a  tribunal  of  Croifade,  with  a  com- 
miiTary,  fubdelegate,  and  other  officers  :  likewife  a 
court  of  inquifuion  fubordinate  to  that  of  Lima,  and 
an  office  for  taking  care  of  the  eiicds  of  per  ions  dy- 
ing inteftate  •,  all  ellablifhed  on  the  fame  foundation 
with  thole  in  other  cities  already  mentioned. 

The  juri illations  belonging  to  the  archbiihopric 
of  Plata,  are  the  fourteen  following  : 

I.  The   city    of   Plata,    and    Imperial   Town    of 

Potofi. 

II.  Tomina.  IX.  Cochabamba. 
HI.  Porco.  X.  Chayantas. 
]V.  Tarija.  XI.  Paria. 

V.  Lipes.  XII.  Carangas. 

VI.  Amparaes;  XIII.  Cuacica. 

VII.  Oruro.  XIV.  Atacama. 

VIII.  Pilya,    and  Pafpaya. 

I.  The  jurifdiction  of  the  city  of  Plata  is  offuch 
prodigious  extent,  as  to  include  the  imperial  town 
of  Potofi,  which  is  the  continual  refidence  of  theCor- 
regidor.  There  alfo  is  eftablifhed  the  office  of  reve- 
nue, which  confifts  of  an  accountant  and  treafurer, 
with  clerks  •,  as  molt  convenient  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  mines,  for  taking  account  of  the  filver 
produced  by  them. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Potofi,  at  the  foot  of 
which  on  the  fouth  fide  Hands  the  town  of  the  fame 
name,  is  known  all  over  the  commercial  world,  as 
having  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  filver  it  pro- 
duces. The  difcovery  of  thefe  immenfe  mines  hap- 
pened in  the  year  15+51  by  an  accident  feemingly 
fortuitous.  An  Indian,  by  fome  called  Gualca,  and 
by  others  Hualpa,  purluing  fome  wild  goats  up 
this  mountain,  and  coming  to  a  part  very  itcep,  he 
laid  hold  of  a  fmall  fhrub  in  order  to  climb  it  with 
the  greater  celerity  •,  but  the  fhrub  being  unable  to 
fupport  his  weight  came  up  by  the  roots,  and  dif- 
covercd  a  mafs  of  fine  filver  \  and  at  the  lame  time 
Vol.  II.  L  he 
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he  found  fome  lumps  of  the  fame  metal  among  the 
clods  which  adhered  to  the  roots.  This  Indian, 
who  lived  at  Porco,  haftened  home  with  thefe  firft: 
fruits  of  his  difcovery,  warned  the  filver  and  made 
ufe  of  it,  repairing  when  his  ftock  was  near  ex- 
haufted,  to  his  perpetual  fund.  At  length  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  called  Guanca,  obferving  fuch  a 
happy  change  in  his  drcumftances,  was  defirous  of 
knowing  the  caufe,  and  urged  his  queftions  with  a 
warmth,  that  Gualca  was  unable  to  deny.  For 
fome  time  they  retired  in  concert  to  the  mountain 
for  frefli  fupplies  of  filver,  till  Gualca  refuting  to 
difcover  his  method  of  purifying  the  metal,  Gu- 
anca revealed  the  whole  fecret  to  his  mailer  Villar- 
roel,  a  Spaniard  who  lived  at  Porco.  Immediately 
on  this  information  he  went  on  the  21ft  of  April 
1545,  to  view  this  fortunate  breach  in  the  mountain, 
and  the  mine  was  without  delay  worked,  with  im- 
menfe  advantage. 

This  firft  mine  was  called  the  difcoverer,  as 
having  been  the  occafion  of  difcoverins  other  four- 
ces  of  riches  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  this  moun- 
tain •,  for  in  a  few  days  another  was  found  equally 
rich,  and  called  the  Tin  mine :  fince  that  another 
has  been  dilcovered,  and  diftinguiihed  by  the  name 
of  Rica,  as  furpafiing  all  the  reft  :  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Mendieta.  Thefe  are  the  principal 
mines  of  Potofi,  but  there  are  feveral  fmaller  crofs- 
ing  the  mountain  on  all  fides.  The  fituation  of  the 
former  of  thefe  mines  is  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, their  direction  being  to  the  S.  a  little  inclining 
to  the  W.  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  intelli- 
gent miners  in  this  country,  that  thofe  which  run  in 
thefe  directions  are  the  richeft. 

On  a  report  of  thefe  important  difcoveries  peo- 
ple from  ail  parts  retired  to  Potofi,  particularly  from 
the.  city  of  Plata,  which  is  fituated  about  twenty  five 
leagues  from  the  mountain ;  fo  that  at  prefent,  be^ 
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fides  its  extraordinary  riches,  having  among  its  in- 
habitants many  noble  families,  particularly  thofe 
concerned  in  the  min  -s,  the  circuit  of  the  town  is 
mar  two  leagues.  The  air  or  the  mountain  being 
extreamly  cold  and  dry,  renders  the  adjacent  coun- 
try remarkably  barren,  producing  neither  grain, 
fruits,  herbs,  or  other  efculents.  The  town,  how- 
ever, is  lb  plentifully  provided  as  to  enjoy  an  abun- 
dance of  every  kind  •,  and  the  trade  for  provifions 
is  greater  here  than  in  any  other  place,  that  of  Lima 
alone  excepted.  Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  ftrange 
if  the  great  number  of  people  employed  in  the  mines 
be  conlklered.  Some  provinces  fend  the  bet  of 
their  grain  and  fruits  ;  others  their  cattle  •,  others 
their  manufactures  •,  and  thofe  who  trade  in  Euro* 
pean  goods  refort  to  Potofi,  as  to  a  market  where 
there  is  a  great  demand,  and  no  want  of  filver  to 
give  in  ex  hange. 

Besides  this  commerce,  here  are  a  fet  ofperfons 
called  Aviadores,  who  find  their  account  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  mailers  of  the  mines  coined  filver  to 
pay  their  necefifary  expences,  receiving  in  exchange 
filver  in  ingots  and  pinnas.  Another  article  of  great 
confequence  is  the  trade  of  quickfilver  for  the  ufe 
of  thefe  mines :  but  this  branch  the  crown  has  re- 
ferved  to  itfelf.  The  vaft  confumption  of  this  mi- 
neral may  in  fome  meafure  be  conceived  by  the 
great  quantity  of  filver  produced  by  thefe  mines-, 
for  before  the  invention  of  extracting  the  filver  with 
lefs  mercury,  a  mark  of  that  mineral  was  confumed 
in  obtaining  a  mark  of  fine  filver  -,  and  often  by  the 
ignoran  e  of  the  workm  n,  a  ftill  greater  quantity; 
but  the  immenfe  confumption  of  quickfilver  in  the 
mines  of  this  mountain,  and  the  riches  extracted 
from  it,  will  bell  appear  from  the  following  ac- 
counts, of  two  authors,  who  were  perfectly  mailers 
of  the  fubject,  The  firft  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alon- 
lo  Baiba,    parifli    pried    in   the  imp-rial    town    of 
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Potofi,  who,  in  a  piece  on   metals  publifhed  in  the 
year   1637,   fays,    that  from  the  year   1574,    when 
mercury  was  firft   ufed  here  in  extracting  the  filver, 
the    royal    office    of    Potofi    has    received,     above 
204700  quaintails  of  mercury,  exclufive  of  what  had 
been  clandeftinely  bought  by   private  perfons,    and 
which  amounted  to  no  fmall  quantity.  And  as  this  was 
confumed  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  three  years,  the  annual 
amount  is  about  3249   quintails.      The  fecond  ac- 
count is  given  us  by  don  Gafper  de  Efcalona,  who 
in    his  Gazophilacio  Perubico  (fol.   193.)   declares, 
from  very  good  authority,  that  before  1638,  it  ap- 
peared by  the  public  accounts,  that  the  produce  of  the 
filver  amounted,  to  3956190-00  dollars,  which  in  ninety 
three  years,  the  time  it  had  then  been  difcovered,  a- 
mounted  to  41255043  dollars  per  annum.    Hence  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vaft  commerce,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  carried  on  in  this  town,  and  which 
is  ftill  like  to  continue  for  a  long  time  :  fuch  enor- 
mous fnms  being  annually  bartered  for  goods  fent  hi- 
ther, its  whole  trade  confuting  in  filver  extracted  from 
this  mountain  •,  and  if  fome  diminution  has  been  per- 
ceived in  its  produce,  it  is  Hill  very  confiderable 

At  a  fmall  diflance  from  Potofi  are  the  hot  medi- 
cinal baths  called  Don  Diego,  whither  fome  refort  for 
health,  and  others  for  diverfion. 

The  jurifdiction  of  Tomina,  begins  about  eighteen 
leagues  S.  E.  from  the  city  of  Plata,  borders  eaft- 
ward  on  a  nation  of  wild  Indians  called  Chiriguanos. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  confequently  its  products  are 
-fuch  as  are  common  to  hot  countries.  Some  parts 
have  vine-yards;  and  in  others  are  made  confiderable 
quantities  of  fugar.  It  abounds  alfo  in  cattle  and 
fheep.  The  extent  in  fome  parts  is  near  forty  leagues. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Chiriguanos  is  a  continual  unea- 
nefs  to  the  towns  in  this  jurifdiction,  and  even  to 
the  city  of  Plata  itfelf,  they  having  more  than  once 
attempted  to  furprize  it. 

III.  The 
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III.  The  jurifdiction  of  Porco  begins  at  the  W. 
fide  of  the  town  of  Putofi,  and  about  25  leagues  di- 
stance from  the  city  of  Plata  ;  extending  about  20 
farther.  The  coldnefs  of  its  fituation  occafions  a 
fcarcity  of  grain  and  fruits  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
abounds  in  tine  cattle  of  all  Torts,  fn  this  jurifdi&ion 
is  the  mountain  or"  Porco,  whence  it  has  its  nime, 
and  from  whole  mines  the  Yncas,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  extracted  all  the  Giver  for  their  expences  and 
ornaments-,  and  accordingly  was  the  firft  mine  work- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  alter  the  conqueft. 

Iv.  About  30  leagues  S.  of  Plata  lies  the  jurif- 
diction of  Tarija,  or  Chichas,  the  greateft  extent 
ot  which  is  about  35  leagues.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  is  various,  being  in  fome  parts  hot,  and  in 
others  cold  ;  whence  it  has  the  advantage  of  corn, 
fruits,  and  cattle.  This  country  every  where  abounds 
in  mines  of  gold  and  Giver,  and  cfpecially  that  part 
called  Chocayas.  Between  this  province  and  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  wild  Indians,  runs  the  large 
river  Tipuanys,  the  finds  or  which  being  mixed  with 
gold,  are  walhed  like  thole  of  the  river  Caravaga, 
already  mentioned. 

V.  In  the  fame  part  as  the  former,  but  with  a 
fmali  inclination  towards  the  S.  \V.  is  the  jurifdiction 
of  Lipes,  and  extends  alfo  thirty-five  leagues.  The 
air  is  cxtreamly  cold,  fo  that  strain  and  fruit  thrive 
very  little  here;  but  it  abounds  in  cattle,  particularly 
thole  natural  to  the  country,  as  the  Vicuna,  Alpa 
or  Taruga,  and  the  Llama.  It  mud,  however,  be 
obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  are  common  to  all  the 
other  provinces  of  Punas,  that  is,  to  thofe  where  the 
heaths  and  mountains  are  of  fuch  a  height,  as  to  render 
the  air  continually  cold.  Here  are  alio  mines  ol  gold, 
but  at  prefent  forfaken,  tho'  the  remains  of  the  old 
works  are  ftill  vifible,  particularly  in  one  of  the 
mountains  near  Colcha,  known  by  the  name  ot 
Abetanis,  which  in   the   Indian  language  f  a 
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golden  mine.  That  of  St.  Chriftopher  de  Acoc.hala 
was  formerly  one  of  the  moft  famous  in  all  Peru,  for 
the  richneis  of  its  filver  mines,  the  meal  being  in 
fome  parts  cue  out  with  a  chifeh  but  now  very  greatly 
declined  ;  which  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  imputed 
to  a  want  ot  people  for  working  them ;  it  being  highly 
probable  that  the  fame  work  would  {fill  produce  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  or  that  valuable  metal. 

.  VI.  The  jurifdiction  of  Amparaes  begins  at  a  little 
diftance  to  the  eaftward  of  the  city  of  Plata,  and  is 
terminated  on  the  E.  by  the  jurifdiclions  belonging 
to  the  d  ocefs  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  particularly 
on  that  of  Mifquepocona  ;  and  the  corregidor  of  the 
province  of  Amparaes  has  the  cognizance  of  the  In- 
dian inhabitants  of  Plata.  Its  warm  parts  abound  in 
gran,  particularly  barley,  which  together  with  the 
numerous  droves  of  cattle  in  the  colder  parts,  confti- 
tute  the  chief  branch  of  its  trade. 

VIII.  N.  W.  of  Plata  is  the  province  of  Oruro, 
whofe  capital  San  Phelipe  de  Auftria  de  Oruro  is  30 
leagues  diftant  from  it.     The  greater!  part  of  this  ju- 
rifdiction  is  fo  cold  as  to  deny  it  any  efculent  vegeta- 
bles -,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  feeds  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  befides  great  numbers  of  cattle  peculiar  to 
the  country,    as   Vicunas,    Guanacos,    and  Llamas. 
Here  are  alfo  many  gold  and  filver  mines;  the  former, 
tho'  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  have  been 
feldom   worked  •,    but  thole   of  filver  have  yielded 
great  riches  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.    They 
are  now  however,  according  to  all  appearance,  under 
an  irremediable  decay,  being  overflowed,  and  all  the 
endeavours  hitherto  ufed,  in  order  to  drain  them, 
have  proved  ineffectual ;  fo  that  thofe  of  any  confede- 
ration at  prefent  are  in  the  mountains  of  Popo,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  the  town,  which  is  large  and  very 
populous,  from  the  trade  carried  on  there  with  the 
mines.     It  has  a  revenue  office  for  collecting  the  fifths 
belonging  to  the  crown. 

VIII.  The 
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VIII.   Tii::    province  of  Pilaya  and   Pafpaya,     pr 
Cinri,    lies    S.  ol   Plata,  diftance   about   4.0   I 
The  greatest  part  of  its  juriidiction  being  among  the 
breaches  of   the   mountains,  is  the  better  adapted   for 
producing   all   kinds    of    grain,    pulfe,    ;mk\   fruits* 
which,   with  the  great  quantity  or  wine-  made   lure, 
enable  it  to  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  other  provinces,  which  are  not  to  happily  fituated. 
IX.  Tin;  province  of  Cochabamb  i,  lies  fifty  leagues 
S.  E.   or"  Plata,  and  fifty  fix  from  Potofi.     Its  capi- 
tal is   one   of  the  mod  confiderable   cities  in   Pciu, 
with  regard  to  largenefs,  and  the  number  and  wealth 
ot  its    inhabitants.     The  province   in  fome  diiections 
extends  above  forty  leagues.     Befides  the  iituation  of 
the  city  in  a  moll  fertile  plain,  the  whole  country  is  fo 
fertilized    by  the   many  rivers   and    itreams,    which 
every  where  traverfe  it,  that  this  province  is  eftecmed 
the  granary  of  the  whole  archbiihoprie,  and  even  of 
the  diocefs  de  la  Paz.     The  air  alio  is   in  molt  parts 
very  mild  and  pure-,  and  in  fome  fpots   filver  mines 
have  been  difcovered. 

X.  About  fifty  leagues  N.  W.  from  the  city  de 
la  Plata,  lies  the  province  of  Chayanta  extending 
in  fome  parts  about  forty  leagues.  This  country  is 
very  famous  for  its  gold  and  filver  mines.  The  for- 
mer are  indeed  at  prefent  difcontinued,  tho'  the 
antient  fubtcrraneous  pafTages  are  (till  open.  This 
province  is  watered  by  the  river  Grande,  in  whofe 
land  confiderable  quantities  of  gold  dull,  and  grains 
of  that  metal  are  found.  The  filver  mines  are  Hill 
worked  to  great  advantage ;  bu:  with  regard  to 
cattle,  this  province  feeds  do  more  than  are  barely 
fufficient  for  its  inhabitants. 

XI.  The  contiguous  province  to  that  of  Chayanta, 
on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  Plata,  and  leventy  leagues 
diflant  from  that  city,  is  that  of  Paria,  the  extent 
of  which  is  about  torty  leagues.  The  air  lure  s 
cold,  fo  that  it  produces  little  grain,  which  is  in  \o 
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meafure  compenfated  by  the  great  plenty  of  cattle 
of  all  kinds  •,  and  the  cheefes  made  here,  both  from 
the  milk  of  fheep  and  cows,  are  fo  highly  efteem'd, 
that  they  are  fent  into  every  part  of  Peru  :  It  has 
alfo  fome  filver  mines.  The  name  of  this  province 
is  derived  from  a  very  large  lake,  being  an  arm  of 
that  prodigious  collection  of  waters  called  Titi-caca, 
or  Chucuito. 

XII.  The  province  of  Carangas,  begins  feventy 
leagues  W.  from  the  city  of  Plata,  and  extends  above 
fifty  leagues.  The  climate  of  this  jurifdiction  is  fo 
cold,  that  the  only  efculent  vegetables  here  are  the 
Papa,  Quinoa,  and  Canagua ;  but  it  abounds  in 
cattle.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  filver  mines 
conflantly  worked  ;  among  which  that  called  Turco 
is  very  remarkable  for  a  fort  of  ore  termed  by  miners 
Machacado  ;  the  fibres  of  the  filver  forming  an 
admirable  intertexture  with  die  ftone  in  which  they 
are  contained.  Mines  of  this  kind  are  generally  the 
richeft.  Befides  this  there  are  others  in  this  jurif- 
diclion, which  if  not  richer,  are  equally  remarkable; 
and  thefe  are  found  in  the  barren  fandy  defarts  ex- 
tending towards  the  coait  of  the  South  Sea.  And  here, 
only  by  digging  in  the  fands,  are  found  detached 
lumps  of  filver,  not  mixed  with  any  ore  or  (lone,  fave 
what  adheres  in  fome  parts  to  the  metal.  Thefe  lumps 
are  called  Papas,  being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  root.  It  is  doubtlefs  very  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  formation  of  thefe  maftes  of 
filver,  in  a  barren  and  moveable  fand,  remote  from 
any  ore  or  mine.  Two  conjectures  may,  however, 
be  offered.  The  firfl  by  admitting  the  continual  re- 
production of  metals,  of  which  there  are  indeed  here 
fo  many  evident  proofs  ;  as  the  matrices  of  gold  and 
filver,  met  with  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Nay 
the  very  mines  themfelves,  after  being  long  forfaken, 
have  again  been  worked  with  great  advantage;  but 
the  fkeletons    of  Indians  found   in  old  mines,  and 
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covered  with  fibres  of  filver,  and  the  inward  parts 
alfo  full  of  the  lame  metal,  feem  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  difpute.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  primordial  matter  of  lilver  is  firft 
fluid,  and  when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection, fome  parts  of  it  are  filtrated  through  the  pores 
of  the  land,  till  Hopping  in  a  place  proper  for  corn- 
pleating  the  fixation,  they  there  form  a  folid  congeries 
of  filver. 

Tho'  this  conjecture  be  not  deftitute  of  probability, 
yet  1  am  more  inclined  to  embrace  the  fecond,  as  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  fimple  and  natural.  Sub- 
terraneous fires  being  very  common  in  thefe  parts  of 
America,  as  i  have  already  obferved  in  (peaking  of 
the  earthquake,  their  activity  is  doubtlefs  lo  ftrong 
as  to  melt  any  metals  depofited  near  the  places  where 
they  begin;  and  to  communicate  to  them  a  heat 
fufficienc  for  keeping  them  a  long  time  in  a  (late  of* 
fulion,  and  hence  a  portion  of  filver  thus  melted  ne- 
cefTarily  fpreads,  and  introduces  itfelf  through  the  larger 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  continues  to  expand  itfelf,  till 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  heat,  it  fixes,  and  re- 
afTumes  its  former  confiitency,  together  with  other 
heterogeneous  fubftances  collected  in  its  paflage. 
To  this  hypothefis,  two  objections  may  be  offered  ; 
one  that  the  metal  in  fufion  by  changing  its  fituation, 
mult  be  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  and,  confequently, 
foon  condenfe.  The  fecond  that  the  pores  of  the 
earth  being  extreamly  minute,  particularly  in  a  fandy 
foil,  the  filver  mould  rather  be  found  in  filaments,  or 
fine  ramifications,  than  in  large  lumps  or  pieces,  as  is 
really  the  cafe.  To  both  thefe  objections  1  {hall  en- 
deavour to  give  a  brief  but  fatisiactory  anfwer. 

Before  the  filver  begins  to  run  from  the  place 
where  it  was  melted,  the  fubterraneous  fire  had  per- 
vaded the  pores  ot  the  earth,  which  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  body  of  air  incloled  in  them,  became  diftended; 
the  metal  immediately  follows,  and  finding  a  channel 
2  fuf- 
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fufficiently  capacious  for  introducing  itfelf,    farther 
compreflfes  the  particles  of  the  earth  contiguous  to  thofe 
it  abrades,    and,    confequently,  continues  its   courfe 
without  obftruction.     The  fubterraneous  fire  which 
preceded  the  fufion,  communicates  to  the  earth  a  de- 
gree of  heat  fufficient  to  expel  the  cold  air,  fo  that 
the  metal  runs  through  it,  till  by  degrees,  the  heat  is 
abated,  and  the  metal  becomes  fixed.     Another  cir- 
cumftance  which  contributes  to  prolong  the  heat,  is, 
there  being  often  no  fpiracle  to  thefe  paffages,  whence 
the  earth  through  which  the  metal   flows,  does  not 
foon  emit  the  firft  heat  it  contracted  from  the  fubter- 
raneous fire  ;  confequently  the  metal  will  not  be  fixed 
till  at  a  confiderable  diirance  from  the  place  of  liquida- 
tion •,  but  the  firft  particles  of  the  metal  being  checked 
fey  the  cold  they   have  gradually  contracted,    thofe 
which  follow  flow  to  the  fame  place,  and  there  forms 
a  concreted  mafs,  or  mixed  body  of  filver  and  fcoria, 
brought  with  it  from  the  original  mine.     It  now  re- 
mains that  we  examine  whether  what  is  actually  ob- 
ferved  in  thefe  lumps  of  filver,  agrees  with  what  has 
been  advanced,  in  order  to  determine  whether  this 
opinion  has  a  probable  foundation. 

These  papas,  or  lumps  of  filver,  are  of  a  different 
compofition  from  thofe  found  in  the  mine,  having 
all  the  appearances  of  melted  filver,  as  any  perfon,  a 
jtranger  to  the  manner  of  finding  them,  would  imme- 
diately conclude.  In  them  the  filver  forms  a  mafs, 
and  the  furface  is  covered  over  with  terrene  particles, 
few  or  none  of  which  are  mixed  with  the  filver-,  con- 
formable to  what  is  feen  in  metals  melted,  andfuffered 
to  cool  without  feparating  the  drofs.  The  terrene 
particles  adhering  to  the  filver  are  black,  and  exhibit 
all  the  marks  of  calcination,  except  that  in  fome  it  is 
ftronger  than  in  others  •,  and  as  this  mufl  happen  if 
the  lumps  are  formed  by  the  fufion  of  the  metal,  it 
feems  natural  to  conclude  that  they  were  really  form- 
ed in  this  manner. 

The 
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The  fize  and  figure  of  thefe  lumps  ae  very  diffe- 
rent ;  fome  weighing  about  two  marks,  and  others 
much  more*,  for  among  feveral  which  I  faw  at  Lima 
were  two,  one  weighing  60,  and  the  other  above 
150  marks,  being  a  Paris  foot  in  length  •,  rhefe  in- 
deed weiv  the  largeft  ever  feen  here.  Thefe  lumps  of 
filver  arc  found  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  ground, 
tho'  not  often  near  one  another.  The  metal  in  its 
courfe  tak-s  various  directions,  introducing  irfelf  into 
thofe  "places  where  it  finds  the  lead  r.fiftance  -,  and  as 
thefe  parts  are  more  or  lefs  capacious,  the  magnitude 
ol  the  papa  is  greater  or  fmaller. 

XIII.  About  ninety  leagues  N.  of  the  city  of 
Plata,  but  only  forty  from  Paz,  lies  the  province  of 
Ciacica.  Its  capital,  which  has  the  fame  name,  and 
all  the  places  fituated  to  the  fonthward  of  it,  belong  to 
the  archbifhopric  of  Plata  ;  but  many  of  thofe  to  the 
northward  of  it  are  in  the  diocefs  of  Paz.  The  countries 
in  this  jurifdiction  extend  in  fome  parts  above  a 
hundred  leagues,  and  confequently  the  temperature 
is  various.  Some  fpots  are  very  hot,  and  produce  an 
exuberance  of  coca,  which  fhrub  alone  is  the  fourcc 
of  a  vei-y  confiderable  commerce,  fupplying  all  the 
mine  towns  from  Charcas  to  Potofi.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  packed  in  frails,  each  of  which  mufr, 
according  to  the  ordinance,  contain  eight  pounds ; 
and  its  current  price  at  Oruro,  Potofi,  and  the  other 
mine  towns,  is  from  nine  to  ten  pieces  of  eight,  and 
fometi tries  more.  The  colder  parts  feed  large  herds 
of  cattle  -,  together  with  Vicunas,  Guanacos,  and 
other  wild  creatures.  This  province  has  alfo  fome 
filver  mines,  but  not  fo  many,  nor  ro  rich,  as  the 
preceding  province. 

XIV.  Attacama  is  the  weftern  boundary  of  the 
audience  of  Charcas,  extending  to  the  fouth  fea  ;  and 
the  principal  town,  called  alfo  Attacama,  is  no  lefs 
than  120  leagues  from  Plata.  Its  jurifdiction  is  of  a 
confiderable  extent,  and  a  great  part  of  it  very  fruitful  -, 

but 
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but  intermixed  with  fome  defarts  particularly  towards 
the  S.  where  it  divides  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  On  the  coaft  in  this  province  there  is  every 
year  a  large  fifhery  of  Tolo,  a  fort  of  fifh  common  in 
the  S.  fea,  with  which  a  very  great  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  inland  provinces,  it  being  there  the  chief 
food  during  Lent,  and  the  other  days  of  abftinence. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Account  of  the  three  Diccejfes  of  la  Paz,  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  Tucuman  ;  and 
of  their  refpeffihe  Provinces. 

TH  E  province  in  which  the  prefent  city  of  la 
Paz,  is  fituated,  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Chuquiyapu, which  in  the  idiom  of  that  coun- 
try is  commonly  thought  to  (ignify  Chacra,  or  an  inhe- 
ritance of  gold,  and  is  there  corruptly  called  Chuquiabo. 
Accordingly  Garcelafo  pretends  that  Chuquiapu  figni- 
fies  Lanza  Capitana,  or  principal  lance ;  but  this  is 
deriving  it  from  the  general  language  of  the  Yncas, 
and  with  a  difference  in  the  penultima,  it  not  being 
uncommon  for  a  word  nearly  alike  in  found  to  have 
a  very  different  fignification  in  each  idiom.  This 
province  was  firft  conquered  by  Mayta-Capac,  the 
fourth  Ynca  ;  and  the  Spaniards  having  afterwards 
taken  pofTeffion  of  it,  and  quelled  all  difturbances, 
this  city  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  that  in 
the  vafl  diftance  of  an  hundred  and  feventy  leagues 
between  Arequipa  and  Plata,  there  might  be  a  fettle- 
ment  of  Spaniards,  for  the  improvement  of  commerce, 
and  the  fafety  and  conveniency  of  the  traders.  The 
prefident  Gafca,  committed  the  care  of  building  it  to 
Alonfo  de  Mendoza,  with  orders  that  it  mould  be 
erected    on    a  fpot,    midway    between    Cufco    and 

Charcas* 
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Charcas,  which  are  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues 
from  each  other  ;  and  that  it  mould  be  called  Nueftra 
Senora  de  la  Paz,  in  memory  of  the  publick  tran- 
quility recently  fettled  by  the  defeat  and  execution  of 
(ionzalo  Pizarro,  and  his  adherents.  With  regard 
to  its  lituation,  a  val'ey  in  the  country  called  las  Pacafas, 
was  pitched  upon,  on  the  8th  of  October  1548,  as  a  place 
abounding  in  grain,  and  cattle,  and  full  of  Indians. 

Along  the  valley  de  la  Paz,  flows  a  large  river, 
but  fometimes  greatly  increafed  by  torrents  for  the 
Cordillera,  about  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  the  city  ; 
but  trom  its  vicinity,  great  part  of  the  country  is 
expofed  to  fo  cold  an  air,  as  hard  frofts,  fnow,  and 
hail  are  not  uncommon  ;  but  the  city  itfelf  is  fecured 
from  them  by  its  happy  fituation.  Other  parts  are 
alio  lb  well  fheltered,  that  they  produce  all  the  vege- 
tables of  a  hot  climate,  as  fugar  canes,  coca,  maize, 
and  the  like.  In  the  mountainous  part  are  large 
woods  of  valuable  timber,  but  infefted  with  bears, 
tigers,  and  leopards-,  they  have  alio  a  few  deer:  While 
on  the  heaths  are  found  Guanacos,  Vicunas,  and 
Llamas,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle  of  the  European 
fr  ecies,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  account  of  each  respec- 
tive province. 

The  city  is  of  a  middling  fize,  is  furrounded  with 
mountains,  and  commands  the  profpect  of  the  river. 
When  the  river  is  increafed  either  by  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains,  its  current 
forces  along  huge  mafTes  of  rocks,  with  fome  grains 
of  gold,  which  are  found  after  the  flood  has  fubfided. 
Hence  fome  idea  may  be  form'd  of  the  riches  inclofed 
in  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains;  but  a  more  remark- 
able demonftration  appeared  in  the  year  1730,  when 
an  Indian  happening  to  wafh  his  feet  in  the  river,  dif» 
covered  a  lump  of  gold,  of  fo  large  a  fize  that  the 
marquis  deCaftel-Fuerte,  gave  twelve  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  to  Spain,  as  a  prcfent 
worthy  the  curioiity  of  his  fovereign. 

This 
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This  city  is  governed  by  a  corregidor,  under 
whom  are  regidores,  and  ordinary  alcaldes,  as  in  all 
other  towns.  Befides  the  cathedral,  and  the  parifh 
church  del  Sagrario,  where  two  priefts  officiate,  here 
are  alfo  thofe  of  St.  Barbara,  St.  Sebaftian,  and  St. 
Peter  :  The  religious  fraternities  of  Francifcans,  Do- 
minicans, Auguitines,  the  fathers  of  mercy,  a  college 
of  Jefuits,  and  a  convent  and  hofpital  of  St.  Juan  de 
Dios ;  together  with  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  the 
Conception,,  and  another  of  Santa  Terefa.  Alfo  a 
college  of  St.  Jerom,  for  the  education  of  youth,  de- 
figned  for  ecclefiaftic  or  civil  employment. 

In  1608  the  church  de  la  Paz  was  feparated  from 
the  diocefs  of  Chuquifaca,  to  which  it  before  belonged, 
and  erected  into  a  cathedral.  Its  chapter  confifts  of 
the  bifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor,  four  canons 
and  prebendaries  ;  but  with  regard  to  other  circum- 
stances, being  the  fame  with  feveral  cities  already  de- 
fcribed,  I  mail  proceed  to  the  provinces  in  its  diocefs, 
I.  Bifhopric  of  the  audience  of  charcas. 
La  Paz. 

The  provinces  or  jurifdi&ions  in  the  diocefs  of  Paz> 
are  the  fix  following. 

L  La  Paz.  IV.  Laricaxas. 

II.  Omafuyos.       V.  Chucuito. 

III.  Paca^es.  VI.  Paucar-Colla. 

I.  The  jurifdicftion  of  la  Paz,  is  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  city  almoft  the  only  place  worth  notice  in 
it.  In  the  adjacent  ccrdillera  is  a  mountain  of  remark- 
able height  called  Illimani,  which  doubtlefs  contains 
immenfe  riches.  A  crag  of  it  being,  feme  years  fina 
ftruck  from  it  by  a  flafli  of  lightning,  ,and  falling  on  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gold  was 
found  in  the  fragments,  that  for  fome  time  that  metal 
was  fold  at  Paz,  at  eight  pieces  of  eight  per  ounce. 
But  its  fummit  being  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been  opened  in  this  mountain. 
The  fame  we  have  already  obferved  of  thofe  high 
1  moun-; 
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mountains   in  the  province  of  Quito,  Vol.  I.  all  at- 
tempts having  been  rendered  abortive. 

II.  N.  W.  and  almolt  at  the  gates  of  Paz,  the 
jurifdicYion  of  Omafuyos  begins  and  extends  about 
20  leagues,  being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  famous 
lake  or  Titi-caca,  or  Chucuito,  of  which  a  farther  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  the  fequel.  The  air  here  is 
fomewhat  cold,  fo  that  it  produces  little  grain  ;  but 
that  deficiency  is  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  great 
numbers  of  cattle;  belides  an  advantageous  trade  for 
filh,  carried  on  in  other  provinces  by  the  Indians  living 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  who  are  very  induftrious 
in  improving  that  advantage. 

III.  Almost  S.  W.  of  Paz,  is  the  jurifdiction  of 
Pacajes,  the  greateft  part  of  which  being  in  a  cold 
climate  produces  little  grain  or  fruits-,  fo  that  the  in- 
habitants apply  themfelves  to  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
This  province  is  however  very  rich  in  filver  mines, 
tho'  but  a  fmall  part  of  them  are  worked ;  and  it  is 
known  from  undoubted  figns  that  thefe  mines  were 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas.  Here  are  alfo  mines 
of  talc,  called  jafpas  blancos  de  Verenguela.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  white,  and  on  account  of  its  tranfparency  is 
tranfported  to  different  parts  of  Peru,  for  making 
panes  of  windows,  both  in  churches  and  houfes  ;  as 
the  (lone  called  Tecali  ferves  for  the  fame  ufes  ia 
New  Spain.  In  thefe  mountains  are  alfo  a  great  num- 
ber of  mines  of  gems,  particularly  one  of  emeralds, 
well  known  in  Europe,  but  for  fome  latent  reafons 
not  worked;  together  with  quarries  of  different  fpecies 
of  marble.  In  this  province  is  the  famous  filver  mine 
Verenguela-,  and  the  mountains  of  Santa  Juana,7'am- 
paya,  and  others,  well  known  for  the  immrnie  trea- 
fares  extracted  from  them. 

IV.  Adjacent  to  the  territories  of  the  jurifdiction 
of  la  Paz,  and  to  the  N   or   that  city  is  the  provi: 
of  Laricaxas,  which  extends  1  1  S  league*   from  E.  to 
\V.  and  about  thirty  from  X.  to  S.     The  temperature 

of 
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of  the  air  is  different  in  different  parts,  and  fome  of 
its  product  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Carabaya,  by* 
which  it  is  terminated  to  the  northward.  This 
whole  province  abounds  in  gold  mines,  whofe  metal 
is  of  fo  fine  a  quality,  that  its  flandard  is  twenty- 
three  caracl:s,  and  three  grains.  In  this  province  is 
the  celebrated  mountain  of  Sunchuli,  in  which,  about 
fifty  years  fince  was  difcovercd,  a  gold  mine  remark- 
ably rich,  and  of  the  ftandard  above-mention'd;  but 
when  in  its  higheft  profperity,  it  was  unfortunately 
overflowed ;  and  notwithstanding  prodigious  fums 
were  expended  in  endeavours  to  drain  it,  all  the  la- 
bour and  expence,  from  the  works  being  injudicioufly 
conducted,  were  thrown  away. 

V.  The  jurifdiclion  of  Chucuito  begins  about 
twenty  leagues  W.  of  Paz,  and  fome  part  of  it 
bordering  on  the  lake  of  Titi-caca,  that  collection  of 
waters  is  alfo  called  the  lake  of  Cucuito,  The  extent 
of  this  province  from  N.  to  S.  is  betwixt  twenty- 
fix  and  twenty  eight  leagues.  Its  temperature  is  in  ge- 
neral, cold  and  very  difagreeable,  the  trolls  continuing 
one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  other  either  fnow  or  hail 
is  continually  falling.  Accordingly  the  only  efculent 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  the  Papas 
and  Quinoas.  The  inhabitants  have  however  a  very 
beneficial  trade  with  their  cattle,  which  abound  in  this 
jurifdicticn,  by  faking  and  drying  the  fiefh.  The 
traders  who  carry  it  to  the  coaft  exchange  it  for  brandy 
and  wine ;  and  thofe  who  go  to  Cochabamba,  carry 
alfo  Papas,  and  Quinoas,  which  they  barter  for  meal. 

All  the  mountains  in  this  province  have  their  filver 
mines,  and  formerly  produced  largely,  but  at  prefent 
are  totally  abandoned. 

The  territories  of  the  province  of  Chucuito,  are  on 
one  fide  bounded  by  the  lake  of  Titi-caca,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  merits  fome  account  to  be  given  of 
it.  This  lake  lies  between  thefe  provinces,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Calloa,    and  is 

of 
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of  all  the  known  lakes  of  America,  much  the  largeft. 
Its   figure   is   fomewhat   oval,  inclining  nearly  irom 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  its  circumference  is  about  80  leagues, 
and  the  water  in   fome  parts  70  or  80  fathoms  deep. 
1  en  or  twelve  large  rivers,  befides  a  great  number  of 
fmaller  dreams  empty  themfelves  into  it.     The  water 
of  this  lake,  tho'  neither  bitter  or  brackifh,  is  turbid, 
and  has  in  its  tafte  Ibmething  fo  naufeous  that  it  can- 
not be  drank.     It  abounds  with  fifh,  of  two  oppofite 
kinds  ;  one   large  and   palatable,  which  the  Indians 
call  Suchis;  the  other  fmall,  infipid  and  bony,  termed 
long  fince  by  the  Spaniards  Boyas.     It  has  alfo  great 
number  of  geefe  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  fhores 
covered  with  flags  and  rufhes,  the  materials  of  which 
the  bridges  are  made,  and  of  which  an  account  will 
be  given  in  the  fequel. 

As  the  weflern  borders  of  this  lake  are  called  Chucu- 
ito,  fo  thofe  on  the  E.  CidQ  are  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Omalcuyo.  It  contains  feveral  iflands,  among 
which  is  one  very  large,  and  was  anciently  one  moun- 
tain, but  fince  levelled  by  order  of  the  Yncas  •,  it, 
however,  gave  to  the  lake  its  own  name  of  Titi- 
caca,  which,  in  the  Indian  language,  Signifies  a  moun- 
tain of  lead.  In  this  ifland  the  firfl  Ynca  Mancho- 
Capac,  the  illuflrious  founder  of  the  empire  of  Peru, 
invented  his  political  fable,  that  the  fun,  his  father, 
had  placed  him,  together  with  his  filler  and  confort 
Mama  Oello  Huaco,  there,  enjoining  them  to  draw 
the  neighbouring  people  from  the  ignorance,  rude- 
nefs,  and  barbarity  in  which  they  lived,  and  huma- 
nize them  by  cuitoms,  laws,  and  religious  rights 
dictated  by  himfelf  •,  and  in  return  for  the  benefits 
refulting  from  this  artful  ftratagem,  the  ifland  has, 
by  all  the  Indians,  been  considered  as  lacred-,  and  the 
Yncas  determining  to  erect  on  it  a  temple  to  the  fun, 
caufed  it  to  be  levelled,  that  the  Situation  might  be 
more  delightful  and  commodious. 

This  was  one  of  the  mod  Splendid  temples  in  the 
Vol.  II.  M  whole 
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whole  empire.     Befides  the  plates  of  gold  and  filver 
with  which  its  walls  was  magnificently  adorned,  it 
contained  an  immenfe  collection  of  riches,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  provinces  which  depended  on  the  empire, 
being  under  an  indifpenfible  obligation  of  vifiting  it 
once  a  year,  and  offering  fome  gift.  Accordingly  they 
always  brought  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  ability, 
gold,  filver,  or  jewels.    This  immenfe  mafs  of  riches, 
the  Indians,  on  feeing  the  rapacious  violence  of  the 
Spaniards,  are  thought  to  have  thrown  into  the  lake ; 
as  it  is  certainly  known,  they  did  with  regard  to  a 
great  part  of  thofe  at  Cufco,  among  which  was  the 
famous  golden  chain  made  by   order  of  the  Ynca 
Huayna  Capac,    to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  giving 
name  to  his  eldeft  fon.    But  thefe  valuable  effects  were 
thrown  into  another  lake,  fix  leagues  S.  of  Cufco, 
in  the  valley  of  Orcos:  and  tho'  numbers  of  Spaniards 
animated  with  the  flattering  hopes  of  fuch  immenfe 
treafures  made  frequent  attempts  to  recover  them,  the 
great  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  bottom  being  cover- 
ed with  flime  and  mud,  rendered  all  their  endeavours 
abortive.    For  notwithstanding  the  circuit  is  not  above 
half  a  league,  yet  the  depth  of  water  is  in  moil  places 
not  lefs  than  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  fathoms. 

Towards  the  S.  part  of  the  lake  Titi-caca,  the 
banks  approach  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bay,  which  terminates  in  a  river  called  el  Defaguade- 
ro,  or  the  drain,  and  afterwards  forms  the  lake  of 
Paria,  which  has  no  vifible  outlet  -,  but  the  many 
whirlpools  fufficiently  indicate  that  the  water  hTues  by 
a  fubterraneous  paffage.  Over  the  river  Delaguadero 
is  (till  remaining  the  bridge  of  rufhes,  invented  by 
Capac  Yupanqui,  the  fifth  Ynca,  for  tranfporting  his 
army  to  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  conquer  the  pro- 
vinces of  Collafuyo.  The  Delaguadero  is  here  be- 
tweeen  eighty  and  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  flow- 
ing with  a  very  impetuous  current  under  a  fmooth, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  fleeping  furface.     The  Ynca  to 
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overcome  this  difficulty,  ordered  four  very  large  cables 
to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  grafs  which  covers  the  lofty 
heaths  and  mountains  of  that  country,  and  called  by 
the  Indians  Ichu  •,  and  thefe  cables  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  frruclure.  Two  of  thcfe  being  laid  a- 
crofs  the  water-,  fafcines  of  dry juneia  and  totora,  fpecies 
of  rufhcs,  were  fattened  together,  and  laid  a-crofs 
them.  On  thefe  the  two  other  cables  were  laid,  and 
again  covered  with  other  fafcines  fecurely  fattened, 
but  fmaller  than  the  firft,  and  arranged  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  level  furface;  and  by  this  means 
he  pr.ocured  a  fafe  paflagc  to  his  army.  This  bridge, 
which  is  about  five  yards  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a 
half  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  carefully  re- 
paired, or  rebuilt  every  fix  months,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  in  purfuance  of  a  law  made  by 
that  Ynca,  and  fince  often  confirmed  by  the  kings  of 
Spain,  on  account  of  its  prodigious  ufe;  it  being  the 
channel  of  intercourfe  between  thofe  provinces  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Defaguadero. 

VI.  The  laft  jurifdiction  of  this  bifiiopric  is  that  of 
Paucar-Colla,  whofe  capital  is  the  town  of  Puno.  Its 
jurifdiclion  fouthward  borders  on  that  of  Chuquito, 
and  has  the  fame  temperature:  confequently  is  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  provinces  for  the  greateft 
part  of  its  grain,  and  efculent  vegetables;  but  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  cattle,  both  of  the  European  and 
American  kinds.  The  Indians  of  the  town  weave 
bags  with  their  wool,  and  fell  them  to  great  advantage. 
The  mountains  in  this  province  contain  feveral  filver 
mines,  and  among  the  reft  the  famous  Laycacota,which 
formerly  belonged  to  Jofeph  Salcedo,  and  where  the 
metal  was  often  cut  out  of  the  mine  with  a  chifiel ; 
but  its  prodigious  richnefs  accelerated  the  death  of  its 
owner,  foon  after  which  the  waters  broke  in  to  it;  nor 
has  any  labour  and  expence  been  able  to  drain  it,  fo 
that  it  is  at  prefent  abandoned.  Few  of  the  reft  are 
worked,  the  general  cafe  with  almoft  all  the  filver 
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mines  in  this  audience,  efpecially  of  thofe  in  the  arch- 
brfhopric  of  Charcas,  and  this  diocefs  of  La  Paz. 
Ih  Bifhopric  in  the  audience  pf  Charcas. 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

The  province  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  is  a  go- 
*  vernment  and  captain  generalfhip:  and  tho'  its  junf- 
diclion  is  of  a  large  extent,  not  many  Spaniards  are 
found  in  it,  and  the  few  towns  are  in  general  mifllons, 
comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Paraguay 
millions.  The  capital  of  the  fame  name  was  erected 
into  a  bifhopric  in  the  year  1605.  Its  chapter  confifts 
only  of  a  bimop,  dean,  and  archdeacon,  having  neither 
canons,  prebendaries,  or  other  dignitaries.  The  ufuai 
refidence  of  the  bimop  is  the  city  of  Mifque  Poco- 
na,  eighty  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

The  jurifdiclion  of  Mafque-Pocona,  reaches  above 
thirty  leagues ;  and  tho'  the  city  itfelf  is  very  thinly 
inhabited,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  it,  feveral  po- 
pulous towns.  The  temperature  is  hot,  but  not  in  a 
degree  too  great  for  vineyards.  The  valley  in  which 
the  city  {lands  is  above  eight-leagues  in  circumference, 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits ;  and  the 
woods  and  uncultivated  mountains  afford  great  quan- 
tities of  honey  and  wax,  which  constitute  a  principal 
branch  of  its  commerce. 

The  mifT:ons  belonging  to  the  Jefuits  in  the  parts 
dependent  on  this  bifhopric,  are  thofe  called  Indios 
Chiquitos,  or  little  Indians,  a  name  given  them  by 
the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of 
the  doors  of  their  houfes.  Their  country  lies  between 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  lake  Xarayes,  from 
whence  the  river  Paraguay  has  its  rife,  and  being  in- 
creafed  by  the  conflux  of  others,  forms  the  famous 
river  de  la  Plata.  It  was  about  the  clofe  of  the  lafl 
century,  when  the  fathers  firf:  began  their  preaching 
in  this  nation,  and  fo  great  has  been  their  fuccefs, 
that  in  the  year  1732,  they  had  form'd  feven  towns, 
each  confiftmg  of  above  600  families  -,  and  were  then 
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building  others  for  affembling  under  the  fume  laws, 
the  great  number  of  Indians,  daily  converted.  Thefe 
Indios  Chiquitos  are  well  made  and  active;  and  their 
courage  has  been  often  experienced  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  uied  to  make  incurfions,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  for  flaves  :  But  the  valour 
of  thefe  people  has  taught  them  to  defifl:  from  fuch 
inhuman  attempts,  and,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  keep 
within  their  limits.  The  arms  of  thefe  Indians  are 
mufquets,  fabres,  and  poifoned  arrows.  Though 
their  language  is  different  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  Paraguay,  the  fame  cufloms  nearly  obtain 
here,  as  among  all  the  other  Indians, 

Bordering  on   this  nation  of  Chiquitos  is   ano 
ther  of  Pagan  Indians   called  Chiriguanos,  or  Chi- 
riguanacs,  who  have  always  refufed  to  liiten  to  the 
miflionaries  •,    though   the   fathers    ftill    continue   to 
vifit  them  at  certain  times,  and  preach  to  them,  but 
prudently  take  care   to   be  accompanied  with  fome 
Chiquitos  tor   their  fecurity  •,    and   thus  they  make 
now  and  then   a  few  converts,  who  are  fent  to  their 
towns,  and  there  lead   a  focial  life.     This  generally 
happens  after  fome  misfortune  in  the  wars    continu- 
ally carried   on    between  them  and   the   Chiquitos  -3 
when  in  order  the   more  eafily  to  obtain  a  peace, 
and   that   the  Chiquitos  may  not  abfolutely  extermi- 
nate them,  they  fend  for  miflionaries  •,  but  foon  dif- 
mifs  them  again,  pretending  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  fee   punifhments   inflicted   on  perfons   merely  for 
deviating  from    the  rules   of  reafon.      This  plainly 
demonstrates,    that  all  they  defire  or  aim  at,  is  an 
unbounded  licentioufnefs  of  manners. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  the  capital  of  this  govern- 
ment, lies  eighty  or  ninety  leagues  E.  of  Plata.  It 
was  originally  built  fomething  farther  toward  the  S.  K. 
near  the  Cordillera  of  the  Chiriguanos.  It  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1548,  by  captain  Nuflo  de  Chaves,  who 
called  it  Santa  Cruz,  from  a  town  of  that  name  n 
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Truxillo  in  Spain,  where  he  was  born.  But  the  city 
having  been  deftroyed,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  place 
where  it  now  ftands.  It  is  neither  large  nor  well 
built,  nor  has  it  any  thing  anfwerable  to  the  pro- 
,  mifmg  title  of  city. 

III.  Bifhopric  of  the  Audience  of  Charcas. 
El  Tucuman. 
Tucma,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Tucuman,  lies  in 
the  center  of  this  part  of  America,  beginning  S.  of 
the  Plata,  beyond  the  towns  of  Chicas,  which  fur- 
nifh  Indians  for  the  mines  in  Potofi.  On  the  E.  it 
borders  on  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  reaches  weft- 
ward  to  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  and  fouthward  to  the 
Pampas  or  plains  belonging  to  the  land  of  Magellan. 
This  country,  though  united  to  the  empire  of  the 
Yncas,  was  never  conquered  by  them  ;  having,  when 
Vira  Cpcha  the  eighth  Ynca  had  made  himfelf  fove- 
reign  in  Charcas,  fent  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs, 
with  a  requeft  of  being  admitted  among  the  number 
of  his  fubjecls,  and  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fend 
them  governors,  that  their  country  might  partake 
of  the  benefits  of  thofe  wife  laws,  and  ufeful  im- 
provements he  had  introduced  into  all  the  parts  of 
his  empire. 

The  Spaniards  having  penetrated  into  Peru,  and 
finifhed  the  conqueft  of  far  the  greater!  part  of  that 
empire,  proceeded  to  that  of  Tucuman  in  1349,  under 
the  conduct  of  Juan  Nunez  de  Prado,  whom  the  pre- 
fidenr  Pedro  de  la  Gafca  intrufted  with  the  conduct 
of  this  expedition.  He  had,  indeed,  no  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  military  talents  5  for  the  inhabitants 
being  of  a  mild  and  eafy  difpofition,  readily  fubmitted; 
on  which  the  following  four  cities  were  built  in  that 
country  ;  namely  Santiago  del  Eftero,  fo  called  from 
a  river  of  the  fame  name  on  which  it  is  built,  and 
whole  inundations  greatly  contribute  to  increafe  the 
fertility  of  the  foil ;  it  Hands  above  a  hundred  and 
fixty  leagues  S.  of  Plata:  San  Miguel  del  Tucuman, 
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twenty  five  or  thirty  leagues  W.  of  the  former:  Nue- 
ftra  Sennora  de  Talavera,  fomething  more  than  forty 
leagues  N.  W.  of  Santiago  The  fourth  was  called 
Cordova  de  la  Nueva  Andalucia,  and  is  above  eighty 
leagues  S,  of  Santiago. 

The  territories  of  this  government  being  of  fuch 
extent  that  they   reach  from    N.   to  S.    above  two 
hundred  leagues,  and  little  fhort  of  a  hundred  in  fome 
parts  from  E.  to  W.  it  was  judged  proper  to  increafe 
the  number  of  Spanifh  fertlements  ;  and  accordingly 
orders  were  given  for  building  two  other  cities,  which 
are  Rioja,  about  eighty  leagues  S.  W.  of  Santiago,  and 
Santa,  between  fixty  and  feventy  leagues  N.  W.  of 
the  fame  city,  together  with  a  village  called  San  Sal- 
vador, or  Xuxui,  about  twenty  leagues  N   of  Salta. 
But  all  thefe  places  are  fmall,  and  built  without  either 
order  or  fymmetry.     The  governor,  notwithstanding 
Santiago  was  the  rirft,  refides  at  Saltan  and  even  the 
bifhop   with    his   chapter  at  Cordova,    which  is  the 
largeft.    The  others  have  their  refpective  Corregidors, 
under  whom  alio  are  the  Indian  villages  within   the 
dependencies  of  their  proper  cities.    But  of  thefe  there 
is  no  great  number,  the  principal  part  of  the  country 
not  being  inhabitable,  either  from  a  want  of  water,  or 
from   their  being  covered  with   impenetrable  forefts. 
This  want  of  inhabitants  is  alio  greatly  owing  to  the 
cruelties  and  ravages  of  the  favage  Indians,  in  their 
frequent  incurfions. 

The  epifcopal  church  of  Tucuman,  which,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  is  in  Cordova,  was  in  the 
year  1570  erected  into  a  cathedral,  and  its  chapter 
now  conlifts  of  the  bifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chantor, 
rector  and  treafurer,  who  is  elected  ;  but  has  neither 
canons  nor  prebendaries. 

Those   parts  of   the  country   which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers,  are  fo  remarkably  fertile  in  grain  and   ' 
fruits,  that  they  produce  fufficient  for   the  common 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants.     The  woods  abound 
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in  wild  honey  and  wax,  whilft  the  hot  parts  produce 
fuaar  and  cotton  ;  the  laft  is  manufactured  here, 
and  with  the  woollen  fluffs  alio  wove  by  the  inha- 
bitants, form  an  advantageous  branch  of  trade.  But 
its  great  article  confifts  in  the  mules  bred  in  the 
luxuriant  paflures  of  its  valleys.  Inconceivable 
droves  of  thefe  creatures  are  fent  to  all  parts  of  Peru, 
the  Tucuman  mules  being  famous  over  thefe  coun^ 
tries,  far  exceeding  all  others  in  ftrength,  and  docility. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Account  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres;  the 
two  la/i  Governments  oj  the  Audience  of 
Chakcas, 

IV.  Bifhopric  of  the  Audience  of  Charcas. 

Paraguay. 

TH  E  government  of  Paraguay  lies  S.  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  E.  of  Tucuman.  South- 
ward it  joins  to  that  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  is  termi- 
nated eaftward  by  the  captainfhip  of  St.  Vicente  in 
Brazil,  whofe  capital  is  the  city  of  St.  Pablo.  Thefe 
countries  were  firft  difcovered  by  Sebaftian  Gaboto, 
who,  coming  to  the  river  of  Plata  in  the  year  1526, 
faiPd  up  the  river  Parana  in  fome  fmall  barks,  and 
thence  entered  that  of  Paraguay.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  1536  by  Juan  de  Ayolas,  to  whom  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendoza,  the  firft  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
had  given  a  commhTion,  together  with  a  body  of 
troops,  military  ftores  and  other  neceflaries  ;  and 
afterwards,  by  his  orders,  Juan  de  Salinas,  founded 
the  city  of  Nueflra  Senora  de  la  AfTumption,  the 
capital  of  the  province;  but  the  difcovery  of  the  whole, 
and  confequentlyathe  conquefl  of  people  who  inhabited 
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it,  being  ftill  imperfect,  it  was  profecuted  by  Alvar 
Nunez,  furnamed  Cabeza  de  Baca,  or  Cowhead, 
whofe  eminent  fervices,  on  the  death  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendozo,  procur'd  him  the  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres. 

The  only  fettlements  in  the  whole  extent  of  this 
government,  are  the  city  of  AfTumption,  Villa  Rica, 
and  fome  other  towns,  whofe  inhabitants  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Spaniards,  Meftizos,  and  fome  Indians,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  the  feveral  cafts.     As  the  city  itfelf  is 
but  fmall  and   irregular,  nothing   better  can  be  ex- 
pected in  Villa  Rica,  and  other  towns  and  villages. 
Its  houfes  are   indeed   intermixed  with  gardens  and 
plantations,  but  without  any  fymmetry.    It  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  had 
formerly  under  his  jurifdiction,    part  of  the  towns 
compofing  the  millions  of  Paraguay  •,  but  a  few  years 
fince  they  were  feparated  from  it,  and  are  now  an- 
nexed to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  but  with- 
out any  change  in  the  ecclefiaftical  government.     In 
the  city  of  AfTumption  is   a  cathedral,  whofe  chapter 
confifts  of  the  bifhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  treafurer, 
and  two  canons.     The  parifhes  of  the  city  of  Villa 
Rica,    and  of  the   other  towns  depending  on  this 
government  are  ferved  by  the   Francifcans  :  but  in 
the  miffionary  towns  they  are  folely  under  the  care 
ot  the  Jefuits-,  and  thefe  compofing  the  greater  num- 
ber of  towns  in  this  province,  1  mall  fpeak  particu- 
larly of  them,  ftill  keeping  to  that  concifenefs  I  have 
obferved  in  the  other  jurifdictions. 

The  millions  of  Paraguay,  befides  thofe  in  the 
province  of  that  name,  include  alfo  a  great  many 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Tucuman  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  Within  a  century  and  a  half,  the  epocha 
of  their  firft  eftablifhment,  they  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  bofom  of  the  church, 
many  Indian  nations,  who  lived  in  the  blindnefs  of 
idolatry,  and  the  turpitude  of  the  favage  cuftoms 
2  tianf' 
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tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  anceftors.  The  firfl 
inftance  of  this  apoftolic  zeal  was  the  fpiritual  con- 
quell  of  the  Guacanies  Indians,  fome  of  whom  inha- 
bited the  banks  of  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana  •, 
and  others  near  an  hundred  leagues  up  the  countries 
N.  W.  of  the  Guayra.  The  Portuguefe,  then  only 
intent  on  the  improvements  of  their  colonies,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  mod  facred  laws>  did  not  even  after 
the  converfion  of  thefe  people,  ceafe  from  making 
incurfions,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  young  inhabi- 
tants as  (laves  for  their  plantations ;  fo  that  it  be- 
came abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve  thefe 
converts,  to  remove  into  Paraguay,  about  1 2000  of 
all  ages,  and  both  fexes ;  a  like  number  of  emi- 
grants was  alfo  brought  from  Tappe,  and  formed 
into  communities,  living  here  in  peace  and  fafety ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  in  a  decency  becoming  their  new 
profefiion. 

But  the  number  of  fucceeding  converts  was  fo 
great,  that  continual  additions  were  necefTary  to 
thefe  towns,  fo  that  I  was  at  Quito  informed  by  a 
perfon  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  matters,  that  the  number  of 
towns  of  the  Guaranies  Indians  in  the  year  1734,  a- 
mounted  to  thirty  two,  and  fuppofed  to  contain 
between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  families  :  That 
from  the  increafing  profperity  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
they  were  then  deliberating  on  the  manner  of  building 
three  other  towns,  thefe  thirty-two  being  in  the 
dioceffes  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Paraguay.  Befides 
the  Indios  Chiquitos  belonging  to  the  diocefs  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  there  were  at  that  time  feven  very 
populous  towns ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  great  refort 
of  converted  Indians,  preparations  were  making  for 
building  others. 

The  Paraguay  millions  are  on  all  fides  terminated 
by  nations  of  idolatrous  Indians ;  fome  of  which  how- 
ever live  in  perfect  harmony  with  them,  but  others  do 

all 
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all  in  their  power  to  exterminate  them  by  frequent  in* 
curlions  •,  and  it  is  with  the  latter  that  the  fathers 
chiefly  employ  their  zeal,  in  order  to  reclaim  them 
from  their  inhumanity,  by  preaching  to  them  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gofpel.  Nor  is  this  fortitude  deftkute 
of  fruit,  the  moft  rational  receiving  with  joy  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  quitting  their  country, 
are  conducted  to  the  Chriftian  towns,  where,  after 
proper  inftructions,  they  are  admitted  to  baptifm. 

About  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  millions  is  a 
nation  of  idolaters  called  Guanoas.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  any  of  thefe  are  brought  to  embrace  the 
light  of  the  gofpel,  as  they  are  extreamly  addicted  to 
a  licentious  life  ;  and  a  great  number  of  Meftizos, 
and  even  lbme  Spaniards,  whofe  crimes  have  obliged 
to  take  fhelter  among  them,  by  their  ill  example 
harden  the  Indians  in  their  contempt  of  inflruction. 
Befidcs  they  are  fo  indolent  and  flothful,  that  they 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  cultivate  the  lands,  chufing 
to  live  by  the  more  expeditious  way  of  hunting  ;  and 
being  convinced,  that-  if  they  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  fubmit  to  the  miiTionaries,  they  mud 
labour,  they  cannot  bear  to  think  of  a  change  which 
will  inevitably  deprive  them  of  their  favourite  indolence. 
Many,  however,  of  thole  who  come  to  the  Chriftian 
towns  to  vifit  their  relations,  cannot  withftand  the 
order  and  decency  in  which  they  fee  them  live,  and 
accordingly  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion. 

It  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Charuas,  a  people  in- 
habiting the  country  between  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay.  Thofe  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Parana,  from  the  town  of  Corpus  upwards,  and  call- 
ed Guananas,  are  more  tractable,  and  their  induftry 
in  agriculture  and  other  rural  arts,  render  them  more 
fufceptible  of  liftening  to  the  preaching  of  the  miffiona- 
ries  :  befides  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fugitive  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  Near  Cordova  is  another  nation  of  ido- 
laters,   called  Pampas,    who,    notwithftanding  they 

fre- 
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frequently  come  to  the  city,  to  fell  different  productions 
of  the  earth,  are  very  obftinate  in  their  opinions,  and, 
confequently,  are  not  reclaimed  without  the  greateft 
difficulty.  Thefe  four  nations  of  idolatrous  Indians 
live,  however,  in  peace  with  the  Chriflians. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  are  others 
who  abfolutely  reject  all  terms  of  peace  ;  fo  that  even 
the  villages  and  eftates  near  Santiago  and  Salta  in  the 
government  of  Tucuman  have  felt  the  effects  of  their 
daring  incurfions.  The  other  nations  between  thefe 
and  the  Chiquitos,  and  the  lake  of  Xarayes,  are  little 
known.  Not  many  years  fince  fome  Jefuit  miffiona- 
ries  ventured  to  vifit  their  country  up  the  river  Pil- 
comayo,  which  runs  from  Potofi  to  AiTumption ;  but 
their  territories  being  very  large,  and  living  a  vagrant 
fort  of  lives,  without  fixed  habitations,  the  zeal  of  the 
good  fathers  wTas  fruftrated ;  as  it  has  indeed  on  many 
other  occafions,  even  after  repeated  trials. 

The  idolatrous  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country 
from  the  city  of  Affumption  northward,  are  but  verjr 
few.  The  mifTionaries  have  been  fo  fortunate  to  meet 
with  fome  of  thefe  in  their  journies  after  them,  and 
prevailed  on  them  to  accompany  them  to  the  Chriftian 
towns,  where,without  much  reluctancy,  they  have  em 
braced  Chriftianity.  The  Chiriguanos,  already  men- 
tioned, alfo  refide  in  thefe  parts;  but  are  fo  infatuated 
with  the  pleafures  of  a  favage  life,  that  they  will  not 
hear  of  living  under  laws. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  eafily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  country  occupied  by  the  Paraguay 
millions,  mufl  be  of  a  very  great  extent.  The  air  in 
general  is  moift  and  temperate;  tho'  in  fome  parts,  it 
is  rather  cold.  The  temperate  parts  abound  with  all 
kinds  of  provifions.  Cotton  contributes  confiderably 
to  their  riches,  growing  here  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
every  little  village  gathers  of  it  annually  above  two 
thoufand  arobas ;  and  the  induftrious  are  very  inge- 
nious 
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nious  in  weaving  it  into  (luffs  for  exportation.  A 
great  deal  of  tobacco  is  alfo  planted  here.  But  thefe 
articles  are  far  lefs  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants 
than  the  herb  called  Paraguay,  which  alone  would  be 
fuffkient  to  form  a  flouriihing  commerce  in  this  pro- 
vince, it  being  the  only  one  which  produces  it*,  and 
from  hence  it  is  fent  all  over  Peru,  and  Chili,  where 
its  ufe  is  univerfal  •,  efpecially  that  kind  of  it  called 
Camini,  which  is  the  pure  leaf;  the  other,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Palos,  being  lefs  fine,  and 
not  fo  proper  for  making  mate,  is  not  lb  valuable. 

These  goods  are  carried,  for  fale,  to  the  cities  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  fathers  have 
factors-,  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Guaranies,  want- 
ing the  fagacity  and  addrefs,  fo  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  procure  fuccefs  in  commercial  affairs.  Thefe  factors 
difpofe  of  what  is  configned  to  them  from  Paraguay, 
and  lay  out  the  money  in  fuch  European  goods  as  the 
towns  are  then  in  want  of,  in  ornamtnts  for  the 
churches,  and  the  decent  fupport  of  the  priefls  officia- 
ting in  them.  But  the  greateft  care  is  taken  in  de- 
ducting from  what  each  town  fends,  the  amount  of 
the  tribute  of  its  Indian  inhabitants,  which  is  remitted 
immediately  to  the  revenue  office,  without  the  lead 
deduction,  except  the  (Upends  for  the  priefts,  and 
the  penfions  allowed  the  Caciques. 

The  other  products  of  their  lands,  together  with 
their  cattle,  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the 
inhabitants,  among  whom  they  are  diftributed  with 
fuch  regularity  and  ©economy,  that  the  excellent  police 
under  which  thole  people  live  fo  happily  cannot  be 
parted  over  in  filence,  without  great  injuftice  to  thefe 
wife  legiflators. 

Every  town  of  the  miflions  of  Paraguay,  like  the  ci- 
ties, and  great  towns  of  the  Spaniards,  are  under  a  gover- 
nor, regidores  and  alcaldes.  That  the  important  office 
of  governor  may  be  always  filled  by  a  perfon  duly  qua- 
lified, he  is  chofen  by  the  Indians,  with  the  approba- 
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tion  of  the  priefts.  The  alcaldes  are  annually  appoint* 
ed  by  the  regidores,  and  jointly  with  them,  the  go- 
vernor attends  to  the  maintainance  of  good  order  and 
tranquility  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  thefe 
officers,  who  are  feldom  perfons  of  the  moft  mining 
parts,  may  not  abufe  their  authority,  and  either  thro' 
intereft,  or  paflion,  carry  their  revenge  too  far  againft 
other  Indians,  they  are  not  to  proceed  to  punifhment 
without  previoufly  acquainting  the  prieft  with  the 
affair,  that  he  may  compare  the  offence  with  the 
fentence.  The  prieft,  on  finding  the  perfon  really 
guilty,  delivers  him  up  to  be  punifhed,  which  gene- 
rally confifts  in  imprifonment  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  and  fometimes  failing  is  added  to  it-,  but  if  the 
fault  be  very  great,  the  delinquent  is  whipt,  which 
is  the  moft  fevere  punifhment  uled  among  them ; 
thefe  people  being  never  known  to  commit  any  crime 
that  merits  a  greater  degree  of  chaftifement ;  for  im- 
mediately on  being  regiftered  as  converts,  the  greater! 
care  has  been  taken  in  thefe  millions,  to  imprint  on 
the  minds  of  thefe  new  Chriftians,  a  deteftation  of 
murther,  robbery,  and  fuch  atrocious  crimes.  The 
execution  of  the  fentence  is  preceded  by  a  difcourfe 
made  by  the  prieft  before  the  delinquent,  in  which  he 
reprefents  to  the  offender,  with  the  greateft  foftnefs 
and  fympathy,  the  nature  of  his  crime,  and  its  tur- 
pitude ;  fo  that  he  is  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
juftnefs  of  the  fentence,  and  to  receive  it  rather  as  a 
brotherly  correction,  than  a  punifhment;  fo  that 
tho'  nature  muft  feel,  yet  he  receives  the  correction 
with  the  greateft  humility  and  refignation,  being  con- 
scious that  he  has  brought  it  upon  himfelf.  Thus  the 
priefts  are  in  no  danger  of  any  malice  being  harboured 
againft  them  •,  indeed  the  love  and  veneration  the  In- 
dians pay  them  is  fo  great,  that  could  they  be  guilty 
of  enjoy  ning  an  unjuft  punifhment,  the  fuffering  party 
would  impute  it  to  his  own  demerits,  being  firmly 
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perfuaded  that  the  priefts  never  do  any  thing  without 
a  fufficient  reafon. 

Every  town  has  a  particular  armory,  in  which 
are  kept  all  the  fire-arms,  i words,  and  weapons  ufed 
by  the  militia,  when  they  take  the  field,  whether  to 
repel  the  infults  of  the  Portuguefe,  or  any  heathen  In- 
dians inhabiting  on  their  frontiers.  And  that  they 
may  be  dextrous  in  the  management  of  them,  they 
are  exercifed  on  the  evening  of  every  holiday  in  the 
market-places  of  the  towns.  All  perfons  capable  of 
bearing  arms  in  every  town,  are  divided  into  compa- 
nies, and  have  their  proper  officers,  who  owe  this  di- 
ftinclion  to  their  military  qualifications:  their  uniform 
is  richly  laced  with  gold  or  filver,  according  to  their 
rank,  and  embroidered  with  the  device  of  their  towns. 
In  thefe  they  always  appear  on  holidays,  and  at 
the  times  of  exercife.  The  governor,  alcaldes,  and 
regidores,  have  alfo  very  magnificent  habits  of  cere- 
mony, which  they  wear  on  folemn  occafions. 

No  town  is  without  a  fchool  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  dancing,  and  mufic  :  and  in  whatever  they 
undertake  they  generally  excel,  the  inclination  and 
genius  of  every  one  being  carefully  confulted  before 
they  are  forwarded  in  any  branch  of  fcience.  Thus 
many  attain  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  In  one  of  the  courts  of  the  houfe  belonging 
to  the  prieft  of  every  town,  are  mops  or  workhoufes 
for  painters,  fculptors,  gilders,  filverfmiths,  lock- 
fmiths,  carpenters,  weavers,  watchmakers,  and  all 
other  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  Here  every  one 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town,  under  the 
inflection  of  the  priefts  coadjutors ;  and  boys  are 
there  alfo  inftructed  in  thofe  trades  or  arts,  to  which 
they  have  the  greateft  inclination. 

The  churches  are  large,  and  well  built:  and,  with 
regard  to  decorations,  not  inferior  to  the  richeft  in 
Peru.  Even  the  houfes  of  the  Indians  are  built  with 
that  fymmetry  and  convenience,  andfo  compleatly  and 
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elegantly  furnimed,  as  to  excel  thofe  of  the  Spaniards 
in  many  towns  in  this  part  of  America.  Moil  of 
them  however  are  only  of  mud  walls,  fome  of  unburnt 
bricks,  and  others  of  ftone ;  but  all,  in  general, 
covered  with  tiles.  Every  thing  in  thefe  towns  is  on 
fuch  good  footing,  that  all  private  houfes  make 
o-un-powder,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  may  not  be 
wanting,  either  on  any  exigency,  or  for  fireworks  on 
holidays,  and  other  anniverfary  rejoicings  which  are 
punctually  kept.  But  the  moil  fplendid  ceremony  is 
on  the  acceffion  of  the  new  monarch  to  the  Spanifh 
throne,  when  the  governor,  alcaldes,  regidores,  to- 
gether with  all  the  civil  and  military  officers,  appear 
in  new  uniforms,  and  other  ornaments,  to  exprefs 
the  ardent  affection  they  bear  their  new  fovereign. 

Every  church  has  its  band  of  mufick,  confiding 
of  a  great  number  both  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  per- 
formers. Divine  fervice  is  celebrated  in  them  with  all 
the  pomp  and  folemnity  of  cathedrals.  The  like  is 
obferved  in  publick  proceffions,  efpecially  that  on 
Corpus  Chrifti  day,  at  which  the  governor,  alcal- 
des, and  regidores,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and 
the  militia  in  their  uniforms,  affift  :  the  reft  of  the 
people  carry  flambeaux  •,  fo  that  the  whole  is  con- 
ducted with  an  order  and  reverence  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion.  Thefe  proceffions  are  accompanied  with  fine 
dancing,  but  very  different  from  Ghat  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  ;  and  the  per- 
formers wear  particular  dreffes,  extreamly  rich,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  characters  reprefented.  In  fhortj 
a  miffionary  town  omits  no  circumftance  either  of 
feftivity  or  devotion,  practifed  in  opulent  cities. 

Every  town  has  a  kind  of  Beaterio,  where  women 
of  ill  fame  are  placed :  it  alfo  ferves  for  the  retreat  of 
married  women  who  have  no  families,  during  the 
abfence  of  their  hufbands.  For  the  fupport  of  this 
houfe,  and  alfo  of  orphans  and  others,  who  by  age 
or  any  other  circumftance  are  difabled  from  earning 
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a  livelihood,  two  days  in  the  week  are  fet  apart ; 
when  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  are  obliged  to 
fow  and  cultivate  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  called 
Labor  de  la  Comunidad,  the  labour  or  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  furplus  of  the  produce  is  applied  to 
procure  furniture  and  decorations  for  the  church,  and 
to  clothe  the  orphans,  the  aged,  and  the  difabled 
perlbns.  By  tins  benevolent  plan  all  diftrefs  is  pre- 
cluded, and  the  inhabitants  provided  with  every  ne- 
ceiTary  of  life.  The  royal  revenues  are  punctually 
paid  ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  inhabitants,  the  unin- 
terrupted peace  they  enjoy,  and  the  wildom  of  their 
polity,  which  is  preferved  inviolable,  thefe  places,  if 
there  are  any  fuch  on  earth,  are  the  habitations  of 
true  religion  and  felicity. 

The  jefuits,  who  are  the  priefls  of  thefe  millions, 
take  uron  them  the  fole  care  of  difpofmg  of  the  ma- 
nufactures and  products  of  the  Guaranies  Indians,  de- 
figned  for  commerce  ;  thefe  people  being  naturally 
carelefs  and  indolent,  and  doubtlefs  without  the  dili- 
gent infpection  and  pathetic  exhortations  of  the  fa- 
thers, would  be  buried  in  (loth  and  indigence.  The 
cafe  is  very  different  in  the  millions  of  the  Chiquitos, 
who  are  indultrious,  careful,  and  frugal  -,  and  their 
genius  fo  happily  adapted  to  commerce,  as  not  to 
Hand  in  need  ot  any  factors.  The  priefts  in  the  vil- 
lages of  this  nation  are  of  no  expence  to  the  crown, 
the  Indians  themfelves  rejoicing  in  maintaining  them  ; 
and  join  in  cultivating  a  plantation  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  for  the  priefts  the  remain- 
der, after  this  decent  fupport,  being  applied  to  pur- 
chafe  ornaments  for  the  churches. 

That  the  Indians  may  never  be  in  any  want  of 
nccefTaries,  it  is  one  part  of  the  minifter's  care 
to  have  always  in  readinefs  a  ftock  of  different 
kinds  of  tools,  fluffs,  and  other  goods  \  fo  that  all 
who  are  in  want  repair  to  him,  bringing  by  way  ot 
exchange  wax,  of  which  there  are  here  great  quan- 
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cities  5  and  other  products.  And  this  barter  is  made 
with  the  ftricteft  integrity,  that  the  Indians  may  have 
no  reafon  to  complain  of  oppreiTion ;  and  that  the 
high  character  of  the  priefts  for  juftice  and  fanc- 
tity  may  be  ftudioufly  preferved.  The  goods  re- 
ceived in  exchange  are  by  the  priefts  fent  to  the  fu- 
perior  of  the  millions,  who  is  a  different  perfon 
from  the  fuperior  of  the  Guaranies :  and  with  the  pro- 
duce, a  frefh  ftock  of  goods  is  laid  in.  The  princi- 
pal intention  of  this  is,  that  the  Indians  may  have 
no  occafion  to  leave  their  own  country,  in  order  to 
be  furnilhed  with  neceflaries ;  and  by  this  means  are 
kept  from  the  contagion  of  thefe  vices,  which  they 
would  naturally  contract  in  their  intercourfe  with  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  where  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  is  not  corrected  by  fuch  good  ex- 
amples and  laws. 

If  the  civil  government  of  thefe  towns  be  fo  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  happinefs,  the  ecclefiaftical 
government  is  ftill  more  fo.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage has  its  particular  prieil,  who  in  proportion  to  its 
largenefs,  has  an  afiiftant  or  two  of  the  fame  order. 
Thefe  priefts,  together  with  fix  boys  who  wait  on 
them,  and  alfo  fing  in  the  churches,  form  in  every 
village  a  kind  of  fmall  college,  where  the  hours  are 
under  the  fame  regulation,  and  the  exercifes  fucceed 
each  other  with  the  fame  formalities  as  in  the  great 
colleges  of  cities.  The  moil  laborious  part  of  the 
duty  belonging  to  the  prieit,  is  to  vifit  perfonally  the 
chacaras  or  plantations  of  the  Indians ;  and  in  this 
they  are  remarkably  fedulous,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ill  confequences  of  that  fiothful  difpofition  fo 
natural  to  the  Guaranies ;  who,  were  they  not  fre- 
quently roufed  and  flimulated  by  the  prefence  of  the 
pried,  would  abandon  their  work,  or,  at  leaft,  per- 
form it  in  a  very  fuperficial  manner.  He  alfo  at- 
tends at  the  public  flaughter-houfe,  where  every  day 
are  killed  fome  of  the  cattle  j  large  herds  of  which 
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are  kept  for  the  public  ufe  by  the  Indians.  The  flefh 
of  thefe  beads  are  dealt  out  by  the  pried,  in  lots  pro- 
portionable to  the  number  of  perfons  each  family 
confiils  of;  \b  that  every  one  has  a  fufficiency  to 
fupply  the  calls  of  nature,  but  nothing  for  wade. 
He  alfo  vifits  the  fick,  to  fee  that  they  want  for 
nothing,  and  are  attended  with  that  care  and  tender- 
nels  their  date  requires.  Thefe  charitable  employ- 
ments take  up  fo  great  a  part  of  the  day,  as  often  to 
leave  him  no  time  for  affiding  the  father  coadjutor  in 
the  fervices  of  the  church.  One  ufelul  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  latter  is  to  catechize,  and  explain  fome 
portion  of  fcripture  in  the  church  every  day  in  the 
week,  thurfdays  and  faturdays  excepted,  for  the  in- 
ftruction  of  die  young  of  both  fexes  ;  and  thefe  in 
every  town  are  not  lets  than  two  thoufand.  On  fun- 
days  all  the  inhabitants  never  fail  to  attend  divine 
fervice.  The  pried  alfo  vifits  the  fick  to  confefs 
them  ;  and,  if  the  cafe  requires  it,  to  give  them  the 
Viaticum  -,  and  to  all  thefe  mud  be  added  the  other 
indifpenfible  duties  of  a  prieft. 

By  the  drictnefs  of  the  law  thefe  priefts  mould  be 
nominated  by  the  governor,  as  vice-patron,  and  be 
qualified  for  their  function  by  the  conlecration  of  the 
bifliop ;  but  as  among  the  three  perfons  recom- 
mended on  fuch  occafions  to  the  governor,  there  will 
of  confequence  be  one,  whofe  virtues  and  talents  ren- 
der him  mod  fit  for  the  office  ;  and  as  no  better 
judges  of  this  can  be  fuppofed  than  the  provincials 
of  the  order,  the  governor  and  bifhop  have  rece- 
ded from  their  undoubted  rights,  and  the  provin- 
cials always  collate  and  prefer  thofe  whofe  merits  are 
mod  confpicuous. 

The  millions  of  the  Guaranies  are  all  under  one 
fuperior,  who  nominates  the  afiiftant  priefts  of  the 
other  towns.  His  refidence  is  at  Candelaria,  whi:h 
lies  in  the  center  of  all  the  miflions;  but  he  frequently 
vifits  the  other  toa'ns   in  order  to  iuperintend  their 
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governments-,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  concerts  mea- 
fures  that  fome  of  the  fathers  may  be  fent  among  the 
heathen  Indians,  to  conciliate  their  affections,  and  by 
degrees  work  their  converfion.  In  this  important 
office  he  is  afTifted  by  two  vice-fuperiors,  one  ot  whom 
refides  at  Parana,  and  the  other  on  the  river  Uruguay. 
AH  thefe  millions,  tho*  fo  numerous  and  difperfed, 
are  formed  as  it  were  into  one  college,  of  which  the 
fuperior  may  be  confidered  as  the  mailer  or  head  ; 
and  every  town  is  like  a  family  governed  by  a  wife 
and  affectionate  parent,  in  the  perfon  of  the  prieft. 

In  the  millions  of  the  Guaranies  the  king  pays 
the  ftipends  of  the  priefls,  which,  including  that 
of  the  afliftant,  is  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
This  fum  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fuperior, 
who  every  month  fupplies  them  with  neceffary  food 
and  apparel,  and  on  any  extraordinary  demand,  they 
apply  to  him,  from  whom  they  are  fure  of  meeting 
with  a  gracious  reception. 

The  millions  of  the  Chiquito  Indians  have  a  di- 
flincr.  fuperior-,  but  with  the  fame  functions  as  he 
who  prefides  over  the  Guaranies ;  and  the  priefls  al- 
fo  are  on  the  fame  footing,  but  have  lefs  anxiety 
and  labour;  the  induflry  and  activity  of  thefe  In- 
dians, faving  them  the  trouble  of  coming  among 
them  to  exhort  them  to  follow  their  employments, 
or  of  being  the  florekeepers  and  agents  in  difpofmg 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labours ;  they  themfelves  vend- 
ing them  for  their  own  advantage. 

All  tlufe  Indians  are  very  fubject  to  feveral  con- 
tagious diftempers  ;  as  the  fmall-pox,  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  others,  to  which,  on  account  of  the 
dreadful  havock  attending  them,  they  give  the 
name  of  peflilence.  And  to  fuch  difeafes  it  is  ow- 
ing, that  thefe  fettlements  have  not  increafed  in  a 
manner  proportional  to  their  numbers,  the  time  fince 
their  eflablifhment,  and  the  quietnefs  and  plenty  in 
which  thefe  people  live, 
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The  miflionary  fathers  will  not  allow  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether  Spaniards  or  others, 
meftizos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their 
millions  in  Paraguay.  Not  with  a  view  of  conceal- 
ing their  tranfactions  from  the  world  •,  or  that  they 
are  afraid  left  others  fhould  fupplant  them  of  part 
of  the  products  and  manufactures;  nor  for  any  of 
thofe  caufes,  which  even  with  lefs  foundation,  envy 
has  dared  to  fuggeft  ;  but  for  this  realbn,  and  a 
very  prudent  one  it  is,  that  their  Indians,  who  being 
as  it  were  new  born  from  favagenefs  and  brutality, 
and  initiated  into  morality  and  religion,  may  be 
kept  fteady  in  this  ft  ate  of  innocence  and  fimplicity. 
Thefe  Indians  are  ftrangers  to  fedition,  pride,  malice, 
envy,  and  ether  paffions  which  are  ib  fatal  to  fociety. 
But  were  ftrangers  admitted  to  come  among  them, 
their  bad  examples  would  teach  them  what  at  pre  lent 
they  are  happily  ignorant  of;  but  mould  modefty, 
and  the  attention  they  pay  to  the  inftructions  of  their 
teachers,  be  once  laid  afide,  the  mining  advan- 
tages of  thefe  fettlements  would  foon  come  to  no- 
thing ;  and  fuch  a  number  of  fouls,  who  now  wor- 
fhip  the  true  God  in  the  beauty  of  holinefs,  and  live 
in  tranquility  and  love  (of  which  fuch  (lender  traces 
are  feen  among  civilized  nations)  would  be  again  fe- 
duced  into  the  paths  of  diforder  and  perdition. 

These  Indians  live  at  prefent  in  an  entire  afTu- 
rance,  that  whatever  their  priefts  advife  them  to  is 
good,  and  whatever  they  reprehend  is  bad.  But 
their  minds  would  foon  rake  a  different  turn,  by 
feeing  other  people,  on  whom  the  doctrine  ot  the 
gofpel  is  fo  far  from  having  any  effect,  that  their 
actions  are  abfolutely  repugnant  to  its  precepts.  At 
prefent  they  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  in  all  bargains 
and  other  tranfactions,  the  greateft  candor  and  pro- 
bity muft  be  ufed,  without  any  prevarication  or  de- 
ceit. But  it  is  too  evident,  that  were  others  admitted 
among  them,  whofe  leading;  maxim  is  to  fell  as  dear, 
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and  buy  as  cheap  as  they  are  able,  thefe  innocent 
people  would  foon  imbibe  the  fame  practice,  together 
with  a  variety  of  others  which  feem  naturally  to  flow 
from  it.  The  contamination  would  foon  fpread  thro' 
every  part  of  their  behaviour,  lb  as  never  more  to  be 
reclaimed.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  leffen  the  charac- 
ters of  thofe  Spaniards  or  inhabitants  of  other  nations, 
whofe  countries  are  fituated  conveniently  for  trading 
with  Paraguay,  by  infmuating  that  they  are  univer- 
fally  fraudulent  and  duTolute :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  fuch  numbers,  it  would  be  very  ftrange 
if  there  were  not  fome ;  and  one  Tingle  perfon  of 
fuch  a  character  would  be  iufficient  to  infect  a  whole 
country.  And  who  could  pretend  to  fay,  that,  if 
free  admiffion  were  allowed  to  foreigners,  there  might 
not  come  in,  among  a  multitude  of  virtuous,  one  of 
fuch  peftilent  difpofitions  ?  Who  can  fay  that  he 
might  not  be  even  the  very  firft  ?  Hence  it  is  that 
the  jefuits  have  inflexibly  adhered  to  their  maxim  of 
not  admitting  any  foreigners  among  them  :  and  in 
this  they  are  certainly  juftified  by  :he  melancholy 
example  of  the  other  millions  of  Peru,  whofe  de- 
cline from  their  former  happinefs  and  piety  is  the 
effect  of  an  open  interconrfe. 

Though  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Paraguay,  where 
the  millions  have  been  always  fettled,  there  are  no 
mines  of  gold  and  filver  •,  feveral  are  to  be  found  in 
fome  adjacent  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  them  :  for  having  encroached  as  far  as  the 
lake  Xarayes,  near  which,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
a  rich  mine  of  gold  was  difcovered  •,  they,  without 
any  other  right  than  poffeffion,  turned  it  to  then- 
own  ufe  :  the  miniftry  in  Spain,  in  consideration  of 
the  harmony,  fubfifting  between  the  two  nations,  and 
their  joint  intereft,  forbearing  to  make  ufe  of  any 
forcible  methods. 
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V.Bifhopric  of  the  audience  of  Charcas. 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  of  the  bidiop  of 
Buenos  Ayres  extends  to  all  the  countries  under  the 
temporal  government  of  the  fame  name  •,  and  this 
begins  on  the  oriental  and  foil  them  coaft  of  that  part 
of  America,  and  extends  weftward  as  far  as  Tucu- 
man  •,  on  the  N.  it  terminates  on  Paraguay,  and  is 
bounded  towards  the  S.  by  the  land  or  Magellan. 
Its  countries  are  watered  by  the  great  river  de  la 
Plata,  the  difcovery  of  which  was  owing  to  Juan  Dias 
de  Solis,  who,  in  1515  having  failed  from  Spain 
with  two  veifels  to  make  difcoveries,  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  and  took  pofiaTion  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  unhappily 
deluded  by  the  figns  of  joy  and  fritndfhip  made  by 
the  Indians,  he  lauded,  and  was  immediately  killed, 
together  with  his  few  attendants.  The  fame  voyage 
was  repeated  in  1526  under  Sebaftian  Gabot,  who  en- 
tering the  river,  dhcovered  an  idand,  which  he  called 
St.  Gabriel;  and  advancing  further,  came  to  another 
river,  which  emptied  itfeJf  into  that  of  La  Plata  ; 
to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador,  caufing  his 
fleet  to  enter  the  river,  and  there  difembark  their 
troops.  Here  he  built  a  fort,  and  leaving  in  it  pare 
of  his  men,  he  failed  above  two  hundred  leagues  up  the 
river  Parana,  discovering  alfo  that  of  Paraguay.  Ga- 
boto,  having  purchafed  forne  ingots  of  filver  from  the 
Indians  he  met  with,  and  particularly  from  the 
Guaranies,  who  brought  the  metal  from  the  other 
parts  of  Peru,  imagined  that  they  had  found  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river,  and  thence  called  the 
river  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Silver  River,  which  has  fu- 
perfeded  that  of  Solis,  as  it  was  before  called  from 
its  firft  difcoverer,  whofe  memory  is  (till  pr  ferved  by 
the  little  river  Solis,  about  (even  or  eight  leagues  \V. 
of  Maldonado  bay. 

The  capital  of  this  government  is  called  Neueftra 
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Senora  de  Buenos-Ayres.    It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1535  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,   purfuant  to  his 
orders,    which    alfo   appointed   him  governor.      He 
chofe  for   it   a  Place  called  Cape  Blanco,    on  the 
S.  fide  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  clofe  by  a  fmall   river. 
Its  latitude,  according  to  father  Feville,  is  34°,  34/, 
38",  S.      He  gave  it  the  name  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  falubrity  of  the  air.     The 
city  is  built  on  a  large  plain,  gently  riling  from  the 
little  river.  It  is  far  from  being  fmall,  having  at  lead 
three  thoufand  houfes,    inhabited  by  Spaniards  and 
different  cads,     Like  moft  towns  fituated  on  rivers, 
its    breadth    is     not    proportional    to'   its    length. 
The   flreets    are   however   ftrait,    and   of   a  proper 
breadth.     The   principal  fquare  is  very   large,   and 
built  near  the  little  river ;  the  front  anfwering  to  it, 
being  a  cattle  where  the  governor  constantly  refides  ; 
and,  with  the  other  forts,  has  a  garrifon  of  a  thoufand 
regular  troops.     The  houfes,  formerly  of  mud  walls, 
thatched  with   ftraw  and  very  low,  are  now  much 
improved,  fome  being  of  chalk,  and  others  of  brick, 
,and  having  one  flory  befides   the  ground  floor,  and 
moft  of  them  tiled.     The  cathedral  is  a  fpacious  and 
very  elegant  itructure,  and  is  the  parifh  church  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  •,  the  other  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  city  being  only  for  the  In- 
dians.     The   chapter   is   compofed    of  the   bifhop, 
dean,  arch-deacon,  and   two  canons,    one  by  com- 
pofition,   the  other  by  prefentation.     Here  are  alio 
feveral   convents,  and  a   royal   chapel  in  the  caftle 
where  the  governor  refides.     With  regard  to  the  ci- 
vil and  ceconomical  government,  and  the  magiftra- 
cy,  it  will  be   unneceffary  to  enter  into  particulars, 
they  being  on  the  fame  footing  as  thofe  of  the  places 
already  mentioned. 

The  climate  here  is  very  little  different  from  that 

of  Spain  ;  and  the  diftin&ions  between  the  feafons 
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winds  and  rain,  are  here  very  frequent,  accompa- 
nied with  fuch  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings,  as 
fill  the  inhabitants,  though  ufed  to  them,  with  ter- 
ror and  contternation.  In  iummer  the  exceflive  heats 
are  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  conftantly 
begin  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning. 

The  city  is  furrounded  by  a  fpacious  and  pleafant 
country,  free  from  any  obftruclion  to  the  fight ; 
and  from  thefe  delightful  fields,  the  inhabitants  are 
furnifhed  with  fuch  a  plenty  of  cattle,  that  there  is 
no  place  in  America  or  Europe  where  meat  is  bet- 
ter or  cheaper.  It  is  the  ufual  cuftom  to  buy  the 
hides  of  the  bead,  the  carcafe  being  in  fome  meafure 
a  gratuitous  addition  •,  and  the  meat  is  always  fat 
and  very  palatable.  The  country  to  theW.  S.  and  N. 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  lately  abounded  fo  greatly  in  cattle 
and  horfes,  that  the  whole  coft  confided  in  taking 
them  •,  and  even  then  a  horfe  was  fold  for  a  dollar  of 
that  money,  and  the  ufual  price  of  a  bead,  chofen 
out  of  a  herd  of  two  or  three  hund.ed,  only  four 
rials.  At  prefent  there  is  no  fcarcity,  but  they  keep  at 
a  greater  diftance,  and  are  more  difficult  to  becatched, 
by  reafon  of  the  prodigious  havock  made  of  them 
by  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
their  hides ;  the  grand  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

All  kinds  of  game  and  fi(h  are  alfo  here  in  the 
fame  plenty  ;  feveral  forts  of  the  latter  being  caught 
in  the  river  running  by  it  •,  but  the  Pexereyes  are 
very  remarkable,  fome  of  them  being  half  a  yard  or 
more  in  length.  Both  the  American  and  European 
fruits  come  to  full  perfection,  and  are  in  great  plen- 
ty. In  a  word,  for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  finer  country 
cannot  be  imagined. 

This  city  is  fituated  about  feventy-feven  leagues 
from  Cape  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  on  the  N.  coaft 
near  the  entrance  of  the  river  de  la  Plata ;  and  its 
little  river  not  having  water  fufficient  for  mips  of 
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burden  to  come  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  they  anchor 
in  one  of  the  two  bays  on  the  fame  coaft.  Tha£ 
farther!  to  the  eaftward  is  called  Maldonado,  and  is 
iiine  leagues  from  the  above  cape:  the  other  bay,  is, 
from  a  mountain  near  it,  named  Monte -video,  and  is 
about  twenty  leagues  from  it. 

Within  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  are 
three  other  cities,  namely,  Santa  Fe,  las  Corientes, 
and  Monte- video.  The  Jaft  which  was  lately  built, 
{lands  on  the  border  of  the  bay,  from  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  Santa  Fe,  lies  about  ninety  leagues 
•N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  between  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  Rio  Salado,  which  after  running  thro' 
the  country  of  Tucuman,  joins  the  former.  The 
city  is  but  fmall,  and  meanly  built  5  owing  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  infults  it  has  frequently  fuffered  from 
the  heathen  Indians,  who  not  long  iince  pillaged  it, 
maiTacring  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  villages;  and  they  flill  keep  the 
country  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  another 
vifit.  It  is  however  the  channel  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  herb  Cami- 
ni  and  Palos.  The  city  de  las  Corientes,  fkuated  on 
the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata,  betwixt  it 
and  the  river  Parana,*  is  about  a  hundred  leagues  N. 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  Its  magnitude  and  difpofi- 
tion  are  both  inferior  to  Santa  Fe,  and  indeed  has  no 
marks  of  a  city  except  the  name.  Each  of  thefe  cities 
has  its  particular  corregidor,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
governor  •,  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  country  are  formed  into  a  militia, 
which  on  any  appearance  of  an  invafion  from  the  In- 
dians, aftemble,  and  have  often  fhewn  a  great  deal  of 
refolution  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  their  Pagan 
enemies.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  part  of 
the  towns  of  the  millions  of  Paraguay  belong  to  this 
diocefs,  and  with  regard  to  the  royal  jurifdiction, 
thefe  millions  univerfally  depend  on  Buenos  Ayres ; 
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thofc  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Paraguay  having  been  feparated  from  it. 

Having  thus  with  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  rimmed  my  aecou  .t  of  every  thing  worthy 
or  notice  in  the  audiences  of  Lima  and  Charcas  ; 
together  with  the  jurisdictions  included  in  their  dio- 
ceifes,  it  now  remains  only  to  conclude  my  de- 
fcription  ot  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  with  an  account 
of  the  kingdom  and  audience  or  Chili ;  but  the 
many  objects  of  importance  in  it  fo  well  deferves 
to  be  fully  treated  of,  that  I  thought  proper  to  re- 
ferve  them  for  the  following  book ;  thole  included 
in  this,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  its  place,  merited  a 
much  greater  prolixity  •,  lor  from  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  firfr,  volume  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
fome  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  people,  towns  and  villa- 
ges, trade  and  commerce,  may  be  conceived  ;  the 
province  of  Quito  having  only  one  diocefs  and  part 
of  another;  whereas  Lima  contains  one  archbifhop- 
ric,  and  four  bishopries ;  and  that  of  Charcas  one 
bifhopric  more  than  that  of  Lima.  In  the  province 
of  Quito  only  a  few  mines  are  worked,  and  thofe 
to  little  advantage  ;  whereas  the  mines  of  Lima  and 
Charcas,  by  their  immenfe  riches,  draw  thither  great 
numbers  of  traders  and  induftrious  people,  and  thus 
fpread  wealth  and  affluence  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, by  the  brifk  circulation  of  trade.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  owned,  that  the  number  of  people  in  thefe 
p.ovinces  bear  no  proportion  to  their  extent  ;  and  it 
is  with  too  much  truth  faid,  that  they  are  in  many 
places  almoft  deftitute  of  people ;  for  fuppofing  a 
corregidor  to  have  twenty  villages  under  his  jurif- 
diction  j  yet  if  the  lead  extent  of  it  be  thirty  leagues 
one  way,  and  fifteen  another,  they  mud  be  very 
thin.  For  draw  a  parallelogram  of  that  dimen- 
fions,  it  will  contain  450  fquare  leagues  of  ground, 
and  confequendy  the  fhare  to  each  village  will   be 

twenty 
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twenty  two  fquare  leagues  and  a  half.  This  cal- 
culation is  made  from  the  fmalleft  diftances,  there 
being  jurifdi&ions  of  a  far  greater  extent  j  and 
Others,  which,  tho'  equal  in  dimenfions,  have  not 
twenty  villages.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  pro- 
duds  and  manufactures  in  each  jurifdiction  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  general  fenfe,  not  having  entered 
into  many  particulars  made  or  produced  in  fome 
towns,  and  not  common  to  others-,  as  may  be  obferved 
in  the  defcription  of  Quito.  But  thefe  accounts  drawn 
from  our  own  experience,  and  the  relations  of  per- 
fons  of  undoubted  veracity,  we  hope  will  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  of  form- 
ing a  true  idea  of  thefe  parts,  which  for  their  riches, 
fertility,  prodigious  extent,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, merit  the  greateft  attention  ;  especially  for  the 
amazing  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  propagation 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  countries  formerly  in- 
volved in  ignorance  and  inhumanity. 
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B  O  O  K     II. 

Return  from  Lima  to  Quito:  Voyage  from 
Callao  to  Guayaquil,  jor  putting  that 
City  in  a  Pofture  of  Defence  againft  the  At- 
tack apprehended  from  the  English  Squadron 
7 aider  Commodore  Anson.  Second  Voyage  to 
Lima,  and  from  thence  to  the  IJland  of  Juan" 
Fernandes,  and  the  Coaji.  of  Chili  -y  <witb 
an  Account  of  that  Kingdom,  and  the  adjacent 
Sea,  and  return  to  the  Port  oj  Callao. 


CHAP.    I. 

Voyage  from  Callao  /0  Pa  it  a,  with  nautical 

Remarks. 

TH  E  time  of  our  flay  at  Lima  and  Callao  was 
taken  up  in  the  diligent  execution  of  feveral 
commiflions  with  which  the  Vice-roy  had  been 
pleafed  to  honour  us,  for  putting  the  coafts,  and 
other  parts  of  that  kingdom  in  the  beft  polture  of 
defence  ;  that  in  cafe  an  Englifh  fquadron  fhould 
make  any  attack  *,  fo  a  vigorous  refiflance  might 
difcourage  any  farther  attempt  of  that  nature.  Hav- 
ing made  the  neceflary  difpofitions  to  the  Vice-roy's 
fatis faction,  and  four  men  of  war  which  had  been 
fent  at  the  beginning  of  the  fummer  to  cruize  off 
the  coafl  of  Chili,  in  order  to  attack  che  Englifh 
fquadron  at  their  firft  appearance,  being  returned 
without  the  leaft  information  of  any  foreign  fhips 
having  been  feen  in  thofe  feas  j  and  the  fcafon  of 

*  At  this  time  Spain  and  England  were  at  war. 
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the  year  now  inclining  to  winter,  when  every  one 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  for 
IVlr.  Anfon  and  his  fhips  to  get  round  Cape  Horn 
that  year,  if  (as  indeed  we  concluded)  he  had  not 
already  perform'd  it  •,  we  defired  leave,  as  our  longer 
flay  could  be  of  no  fervice,  to  return  to  Quito, 
In  order  to  profecute  the  original  defign  of  our 
voyage.  This  leave,  we,  with  fome  difficulty,  ob- 
tained -,  by  reaibn  of  the  great  want  of  officers 
in  Peru,  and  the  ceitain  advice  the  Vice-roy  re- 
ceived, that  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Jofeph  Pizarro,  had  not  been  able  to 
get  round  Cape  Horn.  But  at  length,  convinced  that 
our  flay  would  greatly  retard  the  execution  of  his 
majefly's  particular  commands,  and  confident  that 
on  any  fudden  exigency  he  would  find  the  fame  a- 
lacrity  in  us  to  obey  his  orders,  he  was  pleafed  to 
grant  our  requefl,  and  difmiiTed  us  in  the  mod  po- 
lite manner. 

There  happened  at  this  time  to  be  one  of  the 
largeft  merchant  fhips  trading  in  the  fouth  feas,  at 
Callao,  juft  ready  to  fail  for  Guayaquil,  called  the 
Chaldas.  On  board  this  fhip  we  embarked  on  the  8th 
of  Augufl  1 741,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  fame  month 
anchored  at  Paita:  continued  our  voyage  from  thence 
on  the  1 8th,  and  on  the  21ft  entered  the  harbour  of 
Puna.  We  immediately  fet  out  for  Guayaquil,  and 
from  thence  continued  our  journey  for  Quito,  which 
we  reached  on  the  5th  of  September. 

The  courfe  generally  fleered  from  Callao  to  Paita, 
is  firfl  W.  N.  W.  till  the  fhips  are.pafl  the  Feralones* 
of  the  ifland  of  Guara.  From  thence  N.  W.  and  N. 
W.  one  quarter  northerly,  to  a  latitude  a  little  beyond 
the  outermofl  ifland  of  Lobos,  or  Wolves.  After- 
wards they  fleer  N.  and  N.  E.  till  they  make  the  con- 
tinent within  them,  and  which   is  continued  in  fight 

*  The  Feralones  are  two  old  walls  on  the  ifland  of  Guara,  and 
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till  they  arrive  at  the  Port  of  Paita;  being  very  care- 
ful to  keep  at  a  proper  diftance  from  Ogujia,  which  is 
very  low,  and  projecting  a  great  diftance  into  the 
iea.  Accordingly  cautious  navigators,  after  pafiing 
the  iflands  of  Lobos,  fteer  a  north  courfe  till  they  gee 
fight  of  that  of  Nonura. 

The  land  of  this  whole  coaft  is  low,  but  there 
are  two  figns  which  evidently  indicate  its  being  near. 
Firft  the  iea-wolves,  which  are  feen  near  thefe  iflands, 
and  at  three  or  four  leagues  diftant  from  them. 
The  fecond  is  the  great  flocks  of  birds  all  along  this 
coaft,  flying  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  fhore,  in 
queft  of  food.  And  tho'  fogs  are  very  frequent 
here,  and  fo  thick  as  to  hide  the  land,  yet  its  diftance 
may  be  nearly  known  from  thefe  figns  in  the  day  time; 
but  at  night  more  circumfpection  is  necefifary  on  ac- 
count of  the  extream  lownefs  of  the  fhore.  And  tho* 
the  iflands  of  Lobos  are  fomething  higher  than  the 
coaft,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed  in  approach- 
ing them. 

It  is  common  in  this  voyage  if  the  fhip  is  intend- 
ed to  touch  at  Paita,  and  has  not  had  fight  of  the 
iflands  of  Lobos  in  the  day-time,  when  in  their  lati- 
tude, to  lie  to  all  night.  But  if  they  do  not  pro- 
pofe  to  flop  at  Paita,  proper  attention  muft  be  given 
to  the  courfe,  and  the  voyage  continued.  If  the  fhip 
be  bound  to  Paita,  there  is  aneceflity  for  making  thefe 
iflands,  or  the  continent  near  them  to  the  N.  in  order 
to  avoid  being  carried  beyond  the  port  by  the  cur- 
rents-, as  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be 
loft  in  getting  back,  both  the  wind  and  currents 
being  contrary. 

From  Paita,  the  coaft  is  always  kept  in  fight;  but 
a  careful  look  out  is  neceflfary  in  order  to  difcovcr  the 
Negrilos,  rocky  fhoals,  projecting  four  or  five  leagues 
diftant  from  the  fhore,  and  lying  betwixt  Paita  and 
cape  Blanco,  one  of  the  points  of  Guayaquil  bay.  The 
winds  during  this  whole  paflage  are  ufually  S.  but 

in 
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in  the  fummer,  that  is,  from  November  to  May, 
fometimes  veer  as  far  as  S.  E.     Near  the  coaft  is 
a  periodical  morning  breeze,  or  faint  eafterly  wind, 
which  fhifts  round  to  the  S.  E.  or  S.  S.  E.  and  in 
this  feafon,  at  any  diilance  from  the  coaft,   the  S. 
winds  are  alfo  faint ;  nor  are  calms  uncommon,  tho' 
they  are  of  fhort  continuance;  but  the  Brifas  never 
reach  fo  far :  and  this  renders  the  voyage  from  Paita 
to  Callao  fo  very"  long  in  all  feafons.     For  if  a  fhip 
ffcretches  out  to  a  great  di (lance  from  the  coaft,  the  winds, 
even  within  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  Ihift  from  S.  to  S. 
W.  but  if  fhe  keeps  along  the  more,  and  endeavours 
to  perform  her  voyage  by  tacking,  fhe  lofes  on  one, 
what  fhe  gained  on  another.     Befides,    during  the 
winter  the  currents  fet  flrongly  towards  the  N.  or  N. 
W-  and  confequently  render  the  voyage  ftill  more  tedi- 
ous.   In  fummer  there  is  here  generally  no  current,  or 
if  any  do  fet  to  the  northward,  it  is  fcarcely  perceived; 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  that  feafon  being  gene- 
rally W.     This  proceeds  from  the  Brifas  blowing 
from  the  N.  of  the  equator,  tho'  they  are  unable  to 
change  the  fet  of  the  current  to  the  S.  as  would  be 
the   natural   confequence,    were   it  not  for  the    re- 
fiftance  it  meets  with  from  the  waters  agitated  by  the 
S.  winds  to  the  fouthward  of  the  equinoctial;    but 
by  meeting  each  other  they  run  towards  the  W.  There 
are,  however,  fome  fhort  intervals  during  the  fummer, 
when  the   currents  fuddenly  change  their  direction, 
and  run  to  the  fouthward,  but  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  fliore-,  and  in  the  fame  inftantaneous  manner 
ihift  about  to  an  oppofite  point ;  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  moft  fhips  coming  from  Paita  to  Callao  in  this 
feafon  keep  near  the  fliore,  and  work  up  to  windward, 
hoping,  by  the  favourable  change  of  the  currents,  to 
acquire  that  afliftance  which  the  winds  deny. 

\t  all  times  this  voyage  is  of  a  mod  difagreeable 
and  fatiguing  length  •,  for  tho'  the  diilance  according 
to  the  latitude  of  thefe  ports,  be  only  140  leagues,  a 
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fhip  is  very  fortunate  to  perform  it  in  forty  or  fifty 
days  ;  and  even  if  after  fpending  chat  time  in  conti- 
nual  labour,  fhe   be  not  obliged  to   return  again  to 
Paita;  fuch  accidents  being  very  common  •,  and  it  is 
nothing  extraordinary  to  meet  with  two  or  three  mif- 
fortunes  of  the   fame   kind  fucceflively,  efpecially  if 
the  mips   make  a  great  deal  of  lee-way,  when  it   is 
often  a  twelve  month's  calk.    They  relate  here  a  (lory 
to  this  purpoife,  that  the  matter  of  a  merchant  fhip, 
who  had   been  lately  married  at  Paita,  took  his  wife 
on  board  with  him,  in  order  to  carry  her  to  Callao. 
In   the  vefiel  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  ion,  and   before 
the  fhip  reached  Callao,  the  boy  could  read  diftinctly. 
For  alter  turning  to  windward,   two  or  three  months, 
provifions  growing  fhort,  the  matter  put  into  fome 
port,  where  feverat  months  were  fpent  in  procuring 
a  frefh  fiipply  •,  and  after  another  courfe  of  tacking, 
the  fame  ill  fortune  (till  purfued  him  *,  and  thus  four 
or  five  years  were  fpent  in  tacking  and  victualling  to 
the  ruin  of  the  owner,  before  the  fhip  reached  Callao. 
This  misfortune  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 
ill  confirmation  of  the  fhip  ;  and  every  other  circum- 
ftance  tending  to  obflru6t  her  paffage,  the  tranfa&ion 
has  nothing  very  wonderful  in  it. 

According  to  observations  made  by  Don  George 
Juan  at  Paita,  in  the  year  1737,  its  latitude  is  5°  5' 
S.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  having  only  one  ftreet,  and 
about  172  houfes  ;  and  thefe  only  of  Quinchas  and 
canes  covered  with  leaves  j  the  only  houfe  built  of 
ftone  being  that  of  the  governor.  It  has  a  parifh 
church  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  our  lady  of  mercy, 
and  ferved  by  a  religious  of  that  order.  A  little  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  town  is  a  mountain,  called  from 
its  figure  Silla  de  Paita,  or  the  faddle  of  Paita.  The 
foil  round  Paita  is  wholly  of  land,  and  extreamly 
barren  •,  for  befides  the  total  want  of  rain,  it  has  not 
a  fmgle  river  for  the  conveyance  of  water  •,  lb  that  it  is 
entirely  deltitute  of  that  neceffary  fluid,  unleis  what 
Vol.  II.  O  is 
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is  daily  brought  with  great  fatigue,  from  Colan,  a 
town  on  the  fame  bay,  four  leagues  N.  of  Paita,  and 
near  which  runs  the  river  Chera,  the  fame  ftream 
which  waters  Amotape.  The  Indians  of  the  town  of 
Colan  are  under  an  obligation  of  daily  fending  to 
Paita,  one  or  two  balzas  loaded  with  water,  which  is 
diflributed  among  the  inhabitants  by  flated  propor- 
tions. From  the  fame  town  Paita  has  alio  the  greater!; 
part  of  its  provifions.  The  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  place  render  it  extreamly  hot.  Its 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  thirty-five  or  forty  families, 
and  confift  of  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  Meftizos, 
live  chiefly  by  paffengers  going  or  returning  from  Pa- 
nama to  Lima.  So  that  the  town  owes  its  whole  fup- 
port  to  the  harbour,  which,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
is  the  place  where  the  cargoes  of  goods  fent  from 
Panama  are  landed,  together  with  thofe  coming  from 
Callao  to  the  jurifdictions  of  Piura  and  Loja. 

In  the  bay  of  Paita,  and  that  of  Sechura,  which 
lies  a  little  farther  to  the  fouthern,  fuch  large  quanti- 
ties of  tollo  are  taken  as  to  anfwer  the  demands  of 
the  provinces  of  the  mountains,  and  part  of  thofe  of 
Quito  and  Lima.  The  feafon  for  this  nftiery  begins  in 
October,  when  great  numbers  of  barks  go  from  Callao, 
returning  when  the  feafon  is  over.  Fifhing  is  alfo  the 
conftant  employment  of  the  Indians  of  Colan,  Sechura, 
and  the  fmall  hamlets  near  the  coaft  •,  thefe  feas 
abounding  in  feveral  kinds  of  fifh,  befides  the  tollo, 
all  palatable,  and  fome  delicious. 
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C  H  A  P.    II. 

Account  of  the  Tr  an  faff  ions  at  Quito  :  ««- 
happy  occafion  of  our  Judden  return  /#  Gua- 
yaquil. 

On  our  arrival  at  Quito,  we  made  it  our  firft 
buiinefs   to   join    the  French    company,    who 
were  pleafed  to  exprefs  a  great  deal  of  joy  at  our  re- 
turn.    Mr.  Godin,  during  our  abfence,  had  finiihed 
the  aflronomical  obfervation  to  the  northward,  and 
tho'  Mefs.  Bouguer  and  de  la  Condamine,  had  alfo 
gone  thro'  them,    yet  they  fr.il  1  purpofed  to  repeat 
them  •,  for  thefe  able  academicians,  who  had  always 
fhewn  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  the 
work-    were  particularly  attentive   in  obierving  the 
greater!:  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ♦,  at  which  obferva- 
tion s  we  alfo  affifted  ;  but  feveral  accidents  hindered 
them    from  being  carried  on  without  interruption. 
They  therefore   thought  it  moft  agreeable  to  their 
character,  and  the  commiflion  with  which  they  had 
been  honoured,  to  fpend  fome  more  time  in  afcertain- 
ing  this  important  point,  than  to  leave  the  country 
before  their  obfervations  were  compleated.    Notwith- 
flanding  their  flay  was  attended  with  fo  much  incon- 
venience and  fatigue,  they  could  not  think  of  leaving 
undetermined    a   difficulty,  occafioned  by  a  certain 
motion  which  they  obferved  in  the  ftars.     In  order  to 
afcertain  with  the  greater  accuracy  the  quantity  of  the 
arch,    they  divided  themfelves  into  two  companies, 
Bouguer  being  at  the  head  of  one,  and  M  de  la  Con- 
damine accompanied  by  M.  Berguin,  at  that  of  the 
other;  the  latter,  while  the  geometrical  menfur.^ion 
was  carrying  on,  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable 
labour,  and  admirable  fkill  in  drawing  maps  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  erect  the  fignals  in  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous places.     He  alfo  affifted  both  companies 
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in  their  menfurations  of  the  two  bafes,  which  ferved 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  operations.     And,  laftly, 
he  was  prefent  at  making  the  aftronomical  obfervations. 
But  before  the  repetition  was  undertaken,    M.  de  la 
Condamine  employed  himfelf  in  erecting  two  obe- 
lifques  at  the  extremities  of  the  bafe  of  Yaruqui,  as 
monuments  of  this  tranfaction  :  This  fpot  having  been 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  work.    Various  were  the 
fentiments  with  regard  to  the  infcription  proper  to  be 
engraved  on  them  •,  and  indeed  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  particular,  feemingly  of  no  great  importance, 
were  fuch,   as  could  not  be  removed  till  the  affair 
was  intirely  dropt  on  account  of  other  things  of  real 
concern,  and  which  would  admit  of  no  delay.     It 
was  however  unanimoufly  concluded,  that  the  whole 
affair  mould  be  referred    to   his   Majefty's  pleafure 
after  our  arrival  in  Spain.     Accordingly  in  the  year 
174.6,  the   marquis  de   la  Enfenada,   equally  diitin- 
guilhed   as   a  flatefman,  and   a  patron  of  real  know- 
ledge, being  at  that  time   fecretary  of  ftate  for  the 
Indies,  fent  over,  in  his  majefty's  name,  the  following 
infcription. 

Philippo  V. 
Hifpaniarum,  &  Indiarum  Rege  Catholico. 
Ludovici  XV. 
Regis  ChriftianhTlmi   Poftulatis,  Regise  Scientiarum 
Academias  Parifienfis. 
Votis  Annuente,  ac  Favente. 
Ludov.  Godin,  Petrus  Bouguer, 
Car.  Maria  de  la  Condamine, 
Ejufdem  Academics  Socii, 
Ipfius  Chriftianifiimi  Regis  JuiTu,  &  Munificentia. 
Ad  Metiendos  in  iEquinocliali  Plaga 
Terreftres  uradus, 
Quo  vera  Terra  Figura,  Certius  Innotefceret, 
In  Peruviam  Miffi ; 
Simulque 

Georgius 
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Georgius  Ju.\\r  S.  Johannis  Hierofolymitani  Ord. 

Eques,  & 

Antonius  de  Ulloa, 

Ucerque  Navium   Bellicarum  Vice-pnefecti,  et  Ma* 

thematicis  Difciplinis  Eruditi. 
Catholici  Regis  Nutu,  Auctoritate  Impenfa  ad  ejufdem 
menfionis  Negotium  eodem  allegati  Communi  La- 
bore,  Induftria,  Confenfu  in  hac  Yaruquenfi  Planitie 
diftantiam  Horizontalem  6272  \\\  Paris. 
Hcxapedarum. 
In  Linea   a  Borea  Occidentem  verfus  grad.  19  min. 
25-  intra  hujus  &  alterius 
Obelifci  Axes  Excurrentem, 
Quoeque  ad  Bafim  primiTrianguliLatusEliciendarn 
&   Fundament!   Toti  Operi  jaciendum  inferviret, 
ftatuere. 
Anno  Christi  MDCCXXXXVI.  MenfeNovEMBRi. 
Cujus  Rei  Mcmoriam  duabus  hinc  inde  Obelifcorum 
molibus  extructis  Alternum  confecrari  placuit. 
"  In  the   reign  of  his  catholic  majefty  Philip  V. 
"  king  of  Spain  and   the  Indies  •,  agreeable  to   the 
"  requeft  of  his   mod  chriftian  majefty  Lewis  XV. 
"  king  of  France,  and   in  condefcenfion  to  the  de- 
M  fire  of  the   royal   academy   of   fciences   at  Paris, 
<c  Lewis   Godin,  Peter   Bouguer,  Charles  Maria  de 
"  la  Condamine,    members  of  that  academy,  were, 
<c  by  the  command   and   munificence    of  the  moft 
"  Chriftian   king,    fent   into   Peru,   to   meafure   the 
"  terreftrial  degrees  under  the  equinoctial,  in  order 
"  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true 
M  figure  of  the  earth.     At  the  fame   time,   by  the 
"  command,  and  at  the  expence  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
"  jefty,    were   fent,    George  Juan,    knight    ot    the 
"  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerullilem,  and  Antonio  de 
u  Ulloa,    both   lieutenants   in   the   royal   navy,  and 
"  well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  the  ma- 
"  thematics  :  During  the  whole  pro.'cfs  of  this  men- 
furation  they  all  equally  (bared  iii   the  fatigues, 

O   3  "  hardih' 
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cc  hardships,  and  operations  ;  and  with  an  unani- 
*6  mous  confent  determined  in  this  plain  of  Yaruqui 
"  a  horizontal  diftance  of  6272  JJJ  Paris  toifes  in 
"  a  line  vvhofe  direction  was  N.  190  25'  30"  wefter- 
"  ly,  and  intercepted  between  the  axes  of  this  and 
<c  the  other  obelifque,  as  the  bafe  or  fide  of  the  firft 
<c  triangle,  and  a  foundation  for  the  whole  work. 
"  In  the  month  of  November  1 736.  In  memory 
4C  of  which  tranfadtion  an  obelifque  has  been  erected 
"  at  each  extremity  of  the  faid  bale." 

We  had  now  been  three  months  at  Quito,  wait- 
ing till  Mr.  Hugot,  inflrument  maker  to  the  com- 
pany, had  finifhed  fome  indifpenfible  works  in  which 
he  was  then  employed,  that  he  might  accompany 
us  to  the  place  where  M.  Godin,  after   finifhing  the 
obfervations,  had  left  the  instrument,  which  required 
fome  repairs  in   order  for  our  making  ufe  of  it  in 
finifhing  our  part  of  the  work.     But  on  the  5th  of 
December   1741,  when  we  were  animated  with  the 
hopes  of  concluding  our  talk  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  melancholy   news   arrived   at  Quito,  that  Paita 
had  been  pillaged  and  burnt  by  a  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  commanded  by  commodore  Anfon ;  and  was 
too  foon  confirmed   in  all  its  circumftances,  by  let- 
ters from  the  Corregidor  and  other  officers  of  Piura, 
giving  an  account   that  on  the  24th   of  November, 
at  two  in   the  morning,   the  Centurion  man  of  war, 
being  the  commodore's  fhip,  had  entered  that  har- 
bour,   and   fent   her   long-boat   a  fhore  with    forty 
armed    men,    under   the    advantage   of   the   night, 
whereby  the  inhabitants  and  ftrangers  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  place,  were  waked  from  their  deep  by 
the  (hocking  furprize  of  an  invafion,  the  firft  notice  of 
which  were  given  by  the  cries  of  a  negro  •,  fo  that  filled 
with  confufion  and  terror,  like  perfons  unable  to  rer 
collect  themfelves,  moll  of  them  had  leaped  from 
their  beds,  and  fled  naked  from   their   houies,  with- 
out knowing  whether  their  enemies  were  in  pofleffion 

of 
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of  the  town  ;  or  whether  by  a  vigorous  refinance 
they  might  not  be  repelled  :  The  mind,  on  fo  great 
and  hidden  a  perturbation,  being  but  little  capable  of 
fuch  reflections. 

Not  fo  Don  Nicholas  de  Salaza,  the  accomptant 
of  Piura,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Paita,  on 
fome  affairs  of  his  office.  This  gentleman  attended 
only  by  a  negro  (lave,  with  an  equal  prefence  of 
mind  and  reiblution,  threw  himfelf  into  the  little 
fort,  built  for  the  defence  of  that  fmall  town,  and 
fired  two  or  three  fhot  towards  the  place  where  he 
heard  the  noile  of  the  oars.  Upon  this  the  long 
boat  Hopped  •,  but  the  fort  was  obliged  to  give  over 
firing  tor  want  of  hands  to  afiift  an  officer  who  had 
fhewn  fo  generous  an  example  of  reiblution.  The 
Englifh,  concluding  very  naturally,  that  the  fort 
was  alio  abandoned,  landed  about  half  a  league  N. 
of  the  town,  to  which  they  immediately  marched, 
and  finding  it  forfaken,  entered  the  fort,  where,  for 
fear  of  any  furprize,  they  kept  themfelves  all  night. 
But  the  inhabitants  thought  of  nothing  but  faving 
their  lives,  and  accordingly  fled  to  a  mountain,  be- 
twixt the  Silla  and  the  town,  where  they  concealed 
themfelves,  except  a  few  (laves,  who  finding  that  the 
enemy  were  all  retired  into  the  fort,  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  night,  and  boldly  returned  into  the 
town,  bringing  off  fuch  arms  and  effects  of  their 
mailers,  as  the  night  would  permit,  hiding  in  the 
fand  what  they  found  too  heavy  to  carry  up  to  the 
ton  of  the  mountain. 

A. 

There  was  unfortunately  then  at  Paita  great 
quantities  of  meal,  fruits,  and  brandy,  configned 
to  the  provinces  of  the  mountains,  by  the  way  of 
Piura  j  befides  other  goods  depolited  in  the  ware- 
houfes  to  be  fent  to  Panama.  There  was  alib  no 
fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  As  foon  as  day- 
light returned,  the  Englifti  left  their  retreat,  and  iee- 
ing  every  place  forfaken,  they  began  to  enter  tne 

G  4.  houfes* 
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houfes,  which  are  fo  many  magazines  for  goods.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  met  with  a  quantity  of  brandy 
and  wine,  of  which,  like  men  whofe  appetites  are 
not  to  be  governed  at  the  fight  of  plenty  after  long 
diftrefs,  they  made  a  very  licentious  ufe,  and  became 
fo  greatly  inebriated,  that  the  mulatoes  and  negro 
flaves,  feeing  their  condition,  abandoned  their  fears, 
and  became  fo  familiar  with  the  Englifh  failors  as  to 
drink  with  them,  whilft  others  carried  off  hampers 
filled  with  the  goods  of  their  mailers,  together  with 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold,  which  they  buried  in 
the  fand.  The  longboat,,  however,  returned  on- 
board the  fhip,  but  her  chief  fpoils  confided  of  pro- 
vifions;  and  the  men  employed  in  that  fervice,  regaled 
themfelves  with  a  degree  of  intemperance  equal  to 
thofe  who  guarded  the  fort. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paita,  who  ftill  timoroufly 
continued  on  the  mountain,  though  in  want  of  every 
thing,  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  Don  Juan  de  Vinatea 
y  Torres,  the  corregidor  of  Piura,  and  a  native  of 
the  Canaries,  who  agreeably  to  his  known  charac- 
ter of  prudence  and  intrepidity,  immediately  af- 
femb'ed  all  the  militia  of  that  city  and  its  depend - 
ancies,  and  hardened  by  forced  marches,  through  a 
troublefome  fandy  road  of  fourteen  leagues  to  Paita. 
The  Englifh  had  been  three  days  matters  of  Paita, 
when  difcovering  thefe  fuccours,  and  being  inform- 
ed by  the  negroes  and  mulatoes,  that  the  militia  of 
Piura,  headed  by  a  famous  general,  were  coming  to 
diflodge  them  from  the  town,  enraged  at  this,  but 
wanting  courage  to  defend  what  they  had  gained,  or 
rather  furprized,  carried  off  whatever  they  could, 
and  took  their  leave  of  the  place  by  ungeneroufly 
fetting  fire  to  the  houfes  ;  an  action  which  could  re- 
flect but  little  honour  on  the  arms  of  their  nation  ; 
but  was  rather  a  malicious  tranfaction,  to  revenge 
on  the  poor  inhabitants  the  coming  of  the  militia 
whom  they  did  not  dare  to  face.  No  body  indeed 
%  imagined 
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imagined  at  that  time  that  this  proceeding  was  in 
confequence  of  any  orders  ifliied  by  the  commander, 
and  it  was  afterwards  known  that  he  was  under  great 
concern  for  fuch  unjuftiriable  behaviour. 

The  corregidor  of  Piura,  as  he  had  been  very 
a&ive  in  the  defence  of  Paita,  fo  he  loft  no  time 
in  fending  advice  of  the  defcent  to  the  corregidor 
of  Guayaquil,  that  he  might  put  that  city  in  a  poflurc 
of  defence  •,  it  being  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Englifh  would  alio  make  an  attempt  there,  as  it  had 
always  been  attacked  by  every  enemy  who  before  in- 
fefled  thofe  leas.  Accordingly  the  inhabitants  of 
Guayaquil  were  foon  in  arms,  and  the  belt  meafures 
taken  with  the  utmofl  expedition,  But  the  force  of 
the  enemy  being  uncertain,  no  other  lhip  having  been 
feen  at  Paita  than  that  which  entered  the  port,  the 
corregidor  and  magiftrates  applied  for  afliftance  to 
the  prefident  and  audience  of  Quito  •,  who  among 
other  meafures  for  fecuring  Guayaquil  from  the  rage 
of  the  Englifh,  required  us  in  his  majefty's  name,  to 
repair  immediately  to  that  city,  and  take  upon  us 
the  command  of  the  troops,  all  the  jurifdictions  hav- 
ing received  orders  to  fend  their  contingences  *,  and 
to  direct  the  works  to  be  raifed,  and  the  trenches  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  places  mod  advan- 
tageous and  mod  expofed. 

As  affairs  of  this  nature  admit  of  no  delay,  we 
immediately  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  leaving 
Quito  the  16th  of  December,  arrived  at  Guayaquil 
on  the  night  of  the  24th.  But  the  paffage  of  the 
mountains  was  inconceivably  fatiguing;  the  natural 
difficulty  and  badnefs  of  the  roads,  it  being  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  having  been  greatly  increafed  by 
the  violent  rains. 

Having  gone  through  all  the  neceffary  opera- 
tions, and  taken  the  mod  proper  meafures  to  defeat 
the  attempts  of  an  enemy,  and  fuch  as  we  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  approved  by  the  council  of  war 

held 
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held  in  that  city,  our  longer  flay  only  hindered  the 
conclufion  of  our  grand  defign,  and  was  of  no  fur- 
ther ufe  here,  efpecially  as  it  was  then  certainly 
known  that  the  enemy's  fquadron  had  failed  for 
Manta,  the  coafts  of  which,  though  in  thejurifdic- 
tion  of  Guayaquil,  are  nearly  twenty  eight  leagues 
N.  of  that  city,  and  confequently  to  leeward  of  it. 
It  was  alfo  known  that  the  fleet  intended  to  proceed 
from  Manta  to  Acapulco.  Impatient  at  the  lofs  of 
time  we  applied  to  the  fame  council  of  war,  who 
were  pleafed  to  grant  leave  for  one  of  us  to  re- 
turn to  Quito,  in  order  to  complete  the  obfervations 
ftill  remaining,  that  on  any  fubfequent  exigency  we 
might  be  the  more  difengaged ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
thought  it  necefTary  that  one  of  us  mould  continue 
on  the  fpot  to  act  on  any  fudden  emergency.  The 
matter  was  foon  agreed  on  between  Don  George 
Juan  and  myfelf,  namely  that  he  mould  remain  as 
commandant  of  Guayaquil,  while  I  returned  to  con- 
tinue the  obfervations  at  Quito.  But  before  [  pro- 
ceed, it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  account  of  the 
tranfactions  of  the  enemy's  fquadron  in  thofe  feas, 
according  to  the  depofitions  of  fome  prifoners  whom 
they  fet  afhore  at  Manta. 

This  fquadron  as  its  entrance  into  the  fouth-fea, 
befides  being  difperfed,  was  in  a  very  mattered  con- 
dition ;  but  arrived  fucceflively  at  the  ifland  of  Juan 
Fernandes,  to  the  number  of  four  (hips,  from  fifty 
to  fixty  guns,  the  Centurion  and  the  Gloucefter,  a 
frigate  between  thirty  fix  and  forty  guns,  and  a 
victualler.  Thefe  mips  came  to  an  anchor  clofe  to 
the  more,  their  crews  being  very  much  diminifhed, 
and  thofe  which  remained  very  flckly.  Tents  were 
pitched,  a  kind  of  village  built  with  an  hofpital  for 
the  recovery  of  their  men.  They  arrived  at  this  ifland 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  commander  was  {o 
quick  in  his  profecution  of  hoftilities,  that  as  foon  as  a 
number  of  failors  fufficient  to  man  the  frigate  were  re- 
covered^ 
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covered,  (he  was  fent  out  on  a  cruize-,  and  this  being 
in  the  common  tract  of  mips  bound  from  Callao  to 
the  coaft  of  Chili,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
two  or  three,  all  of  them  richly  laden,  particularly 
the  Aranzaza,  one  of  the  largell  employed  in  thefe 
feas.  Great  numbers  of  men  died  on  the  ifland  of 
Juan  Fernandes,  but  on  the  recovery  of  the  remain- 
der, and  the  mips  being  careened,  they  funk  the 
victualler,  and  fome  time  after  the  frigate,  putting 
the  guns  and  provifions  on  board  the  Aranzaza. 
After  this  the  whole  fquadron  put  to  fea  upon 
frefh  uuerprizes,  and  about  eight  or  nine  veflels  fell 
into  their  hands-,  and  between  Paita  and  the  ifland  of 
Lobos,  they  took  a  coaft  fhip  of  great  value.  The 
facking  of  Paita  was  the  lad  act  of  hoftility  they  com- 
mitted in  thefe  parts-,  for  the  Englifh  commodore  hav- 
ing procured  intelligence  of  the  Ihort  rime  requifite  to 
alarm  Guayaquil,  and  finding  that  there  had  been  a- 
bundantly  more  than  fufficient,  prudently  abandoned 
a  defign,  againft  which  he  judged  infuperable  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  -,  and  indeed  had  he  made  an 
attempt,  in  all  probability  thofe  fpirits  would  have 
been  depreffed,  which  were  fo  greatly  elevated  at 
their  fuccefs  at  Paita. 

After  leaving  Paita  they  fleered  for  the  coaft 
of  Manta,  where  they  put  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken  in  the  merchant  mips  on  board  a  long-boar, 
to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  land;  the  fhips 
keeping  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  fhore  ;  but 
many  of  the  failors,  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  who 
had  nothing  to  lofe,  voluntarily  entered  with  them. 
They  now  determined  to  fail  for  the  Philippines,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  galleon  in  her  return  to  thofe 
iilands,  and  which  was  to  fail  from  Acapulco  fome 
time  in  January.  This  was  doubtlefs  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous fcheme  that  could  be  formed  in  their 
circumitances.  But  in  this  they  were  difappointed 
by  the  Vice  roy  of  Mexico;  who,  from  the  intelli- 
gence 
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gence  ferit  by  the  Vice-roy  to  Peru  to  aU  the  ports 
on  the  coaft  of  the  fouth-fea,  as  well  as  by  exprefTes 
difpatched  from  Guayaquil  and  Atacames  to  Pana- 
ma, deferred  fending  the  fhip  that  year  ♦,  which  the 
enemy  being  apprized  of,  they  burnt  the  Aranzazu, 
as  they  had  before  the  other  prizes,  and  continued 
their  voyage  towards  the  Philippines,  where  by  a 
long  perfeverance  in  a  moil  tedious  cruize  they  ac- 
complished their  defigns.  For  the  Acapulco  (hip 
returning  when  all  the  danger  was  imagined  to  be 
over,  fell  in  with  the  Centurion,  and  after  a  fhort, 
though  fmart  engagement,  was  taken. 

But  to  reaffume  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  to 
which  I  hope  this  has  been  no  difagreeable  inter- 
ruption. On  the  5th  of  January  1742,  I  fet  out 
from  Guayaquil  for  Quito,  being  the  very  word 
time  of  the  year  for  performing  that  journey  ;  and 
as  fuch  I  experienced  it  by  feverai  misfortunes.  In 
one  of  the  rivers  we  were  obliged  to  ford,  the  two 
mules  which  firft  entered  were  fwept  away  by  the 
current,  and  that  which  carried  my  portmanteau  was 
loft  -,  and  the  other,  on  which  an  Indian  rode  and 
led  the  former,  fwam  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
more,  and  the  Indian  faved  himfelf  by  holding  faft 
by  the  creature's  tail ;  in  which  manner  they  were 
carried  near  a  quarter  of  a  league  below  the  ford.  If 
the  travelling  up  the  mountains  was  not  attended 
with  fuch  imminent  danger,  it  was  extreamly  trou- 
blefome,  a  fpace  of  about  half  a  league,  having 
taken  me  up  from  feven  in  the  morning  till  kvcn 
in  the  afternoon,  the  mules  though  light  falling  at 
every  ftep,  nor  was  it  an  eafy  matter  to  make  them 
rife.  And  foon  after  the  creatures  became  fo  fa- 
tigued, they  even  funk  under  their  own  weight.  At 
length  I  reached  Quito  on  the  nineteenth  of  the 
fame  month  •,  but  had  hardly  alighted  from  the 
mule  with  the  hopes  of  retting  myfelf  after  thefe 
dangers  and  fatigues,  when  the  prefident  informed 

me. 
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me,  that  three  days  before  he  had  Tent  away  an 
exprds,  with  letters  from  the  Vice-roy,  directing 
us  to  haiten  to  Lima  with  all  pofiible  expedition ; 
and  charging  him  in  particular  to  provide  immedi- 
ately every  thing  neceifary  that  our  journey  might 
not  be  a  moment  delayed.  It  was  therefore  no  time 
to  think  of  reft  •,  and  accordingly  after  making  fuch 
provihons  as  were  abiblutely  neceifary,  I  fet  out  on 
the  2 2d  of  the  fame  month,  and  a  third  time 
crofled  that  difficult  mountain  in  my  way  to  Gua- 
yaquil ;  where  having  joined  Don  George  Juan,  who 
was  included  in  the  orders,  we  travelled  night  and 
day,  with  a  difpatch  anfwerable  to  the  governor's 
impatience,  all  the  towns  on  the  road  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  keep  beafts  in  readinefs,  that  wc 
might  not  be  detained  a  moment  •,  and  accordingly 
we  reached  Lima  the  26th  of  February.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Vice-roy  had  ordered  a  fquadron  of 
four  men  of  war  to  fail  from  Callao  to  Panama,  for 
the  defence  of  that  place,  which  fleet  touched  at 
Paita,  in  order  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
fhips,  having  orders  to  attack  them  if  pofiible  •,  but, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  they  were  failed  to  the 
coait  of  Acapulco.  On  our  arrival  the  Vice-roy 
was  pleafed  to  exprefs  great  fatisfaction  at  our  dif- 
patch, and  to  honour  us  with  feveral  commifiions 
fuitable  to  the  exigence  of  affairs  ;  giving  us  the 
command  of  two  frigates  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  fitted  out  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coafl  of  Chili, 
and  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes,  againft  any  rein- 
forcement coming  to  the  enemy.  For  though  com- 
modore Anion  had  made  no  fecret  of  his  intentions 
to  the  prifoners,  and  they  had  eagerly  publifhed 
them,  no  dependance  could  be  had  on  informations 
given  out  by  the  enemy  himfelr,  and  which  were 
the  more  fufpicious  as  he  told  them  openly.  Be- 
fides  it  was  well  known,  that  this  fquadron  originally 
confifted  of  more  fhips  j  and  wc  were  aj.prchcnf      , 
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that  though  the  remainder  had  failed  of  reaching 
thefe  feas,  yet  by  perfeverance,  and  a  fecond  effort, 
they  might  fucceed. 

Commqdore  Don  Jofeph  Pizarro,  had  alfo  been 
difappointed  in  getting  into  thefe  feas  this  year, 
though  he  had  attempted  it  in  a  fingle  fhip  called  the 
Afia  ;  but  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Buenos  Ayres 
with  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  mails,  and  another  was 
carried  away  juft  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Thefe  difappointments  rendered  it  the  more  necefTary 
for  the  Vice-roy  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
coaft  of  Chili,  as  all  fhips  muft  pafs  near  it  in  their 
courfe  to  Peru. 


CHAP.    III. 

Voyage  to  the  JJland  of  Juan  Fernandes;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Seas  and  Winds  in  that  Paf- 
Jage. 

Among  other  precautions  taken  by  the  vigilant 
Vice-roy  of  Lima,  for  the  defence  of  the  fouth- 
fea,  he  fitted  out,  as  we  have  juft  mentioned,  two  fri- 
gates for  cruizing  on  the  coaft  of  Chili  •,  and  gave  the 
command  of  one,  called  Nueftra  Senora  de  Belen,  to 
Don  George  Juan,  and  appointed  me  for  the  other 
called  the  Rofa  :  they  had  been  both  merchant  fhips 
employed  in  thefe  feas,  all  the  king's  fhips  being  fent 
In  the  Panama  fquadron.  They  were  between  fix  and 
feven  hundred  tons,  each  carried  thirty  guns  on  one 
deck,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  picked  and 
expert  failors.  The  fhips  were  alfu  prime  failcrs  :  fo 
that  our  force  was  in  all  refpedts  fufficient  for  the 
fervice  on  which  it  was  employed  \  and,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  providence,  would  doubtlefs  have  anfwer- 
ed  the  Vice-roy 's  expectations. 
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On  the  4th  of  December  1742,  we  got  under  fail 
intending  to  (leer  firft  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandes.  Our  courfe  was  from  S.  W.  one  quarter 
weflerly,  to  S,  one  quarter  wefterly,  according  as 
the  winds  permitted,  which  were  continually  between 
the  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  but  not  always  of  the 
fame  flrength  ;  fometimes  fh  rt  calms  intervened, 
and  at  others  fudden  fqualls,  but  did  us  no  great 
damage.  This  courfe  we  continued  till  the  27th 
of  the  fame  month,  when  being  in  the  latitude  of 
300  and  a  little  more  than  150  W.  of  Callao  har- 
bour, and  the  wind  at  N.  W.  we  altered  our  courfe, 
fleering  E.'  S.  E.  and  E.  till  we  made  the  ifland 
without  that  of  Juan  Fernandes.  This  happened  on 
the  7th  of  January  1743,  at  three  in  the  evening; 
the  S.  point  of  the  ifland  bearing  N.  E.  one  quar- 
ter eaflerly,  and  the  N.  \\r.  point,  N.  E.  We  now 
continued  fleering  E.  one  quarter  northerly,  and  the 
next  day  at  eleven  in  the  morning  we  had  fight  of  the 
other  ifland  called  de  Tierra,  bearing  E.  N.  E* 
And  in  the  following  night  having  weathered  the 
north  point,  we  the  next  day  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  bay. 

During  our  pafTage  from  Callao  to  the  tropic 
we  had  light  winds,  often  interrupted  with  fhort 
xalms  •,  but  after  we  had  crofted  the  tropic,  they 
were  more  fettled,  ftronger,  and  fqually,  but  not 
dangerous ;  being  of  fho/t  continuance.  But  as  I 
have  already  noticed  in  another  part,  they  always 
blow  from  the  S.  E.  and  never  from  the  S.  W.  till 
you  are  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  \V.  of  the  meridian 
of  Callao.  When  we  concluded  ourfelves  in  the  proper 
latitude  for  flanding  towards  the  iflands,  and  ound 
the  wind  at  N.  W.  we  fleered  E.  in  order  to  reach  the 
meridian  of  Juan  Fernandez  The  wind  then  fhifted 
round  from  W.  N.  W.  to  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  and  after- 
wards returned  to  its  ufual  rumbs  of  S.  E.  S  S.  E.  and 
S.  E.  one  quarter  eaflerly.    On  the  27th  of  December, 
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the  wind  again  veered  to  the  N.  W.  and  continued  fo 
the  whole  day  •,  the  two  fucceeding  days  at  N.  N.  W. 
and  N.  W.  but  on  the  30th  veered  to  the  W.  N.  W. 
On  the  31ft  it  fhifted  to  S.  S.  W.  and  on  the  ift  of 
January  veered  round  to  the  S  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  Thofe 
therefore  who  endeavour  to  gain  fuch  winds,  Hand 
off  from  the  coaft  till  they  fall  in  with  them  ;  and 
this  fometimes  happens  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
at  others  •,  1  mean  during  the  iummer ;  for  in  win- 
ter a  different  courfe  is  neceffary  as  we  fhall  explain 
in  the  fequel. 

The  atmofphere  of  thefe  feas  is  generally  filled 
with  thick  vapours  to  a  confiderable  height :  fo  that 
often  for  four  or  five  days  fuccemVely,  there  is  no 
pofiibility  of  obferving  the  latitude.  Thefe  fogs 
the  failors  call  Sures  pardos,  and  are  fond  of  them, 
as  they  are  a  fure  fign  that  the  wind  will  be  frefh 
and  conflant,  and  that  they  mail  not  be  troubled 
with  calms.  At  this  time  it  is  very  common  to  fee 
the  horizon  filled  with  a  dark  cloud,  but  of  no 
dangerous  confequence,  except  frefhening  the  wind 
a  little  more  than  ufual,  and  a  fhort  fhower  of  rain  ; 
the  weather,  in  four  or  five  minutes,  becoming  as 
fair  as  before.  The  fame  thing  prefages  the  turbo- 
nada,  or  fhort  hurricane ;  for  the  cloud  is  no  fooner 
formed  on  the  horizon,  than  it  begins,  according  to 
the  failors  phrafe,  to  open  its  eye^  i.  e.  the  cloud 
breaks,  and  the  part  of  the  horizon  where  it  was 
formed  becomes  clear.  Thefe  turbonadas  are  moil: 
common  after  you  are  pafled  the  17th  or  18th  degree 
of  latitude. 

Near  the  tropic,  that  is  between  the  parallels  of 
fourteen  or  fixteen  and  twenty  eight  degrees,  calms 
greatly  prevail  during  the  months  of  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  even  March;  and  in  fome  years  more 
than  in  others  •,  but  near  the  coaft  they  are  not  fo 
common,  on  account  of  the  land  bieezes,  which  are 
always  between  the  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.     Formerly, 

and 
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and   even   till  within   thefe  few  years,  tlie  voyage  to 
andfmm  Callao  to  Chili,  was   rarely  performed  in 
lefs  than   a  twelvemonth  5  owing  to   a  tear  of  land- 
ing off  to  a  great  diftance  from  the  coall :  for  by  tack- 
ing along  the   more   they  made   but    little  way  ;   and 
confequently  laid  the  fhipa  under  a  neceffity  of  putting 
into  the  intei  mediate  harbours  tor  water   and  \  rovi- 
fions-,  but  an  European  piio    making  his  (11ft  voyage 
in  the  ufual  manner,  oblerved  that  the  courfe  or  the 
currents  was  from  the  W.  and  S.  \\  .  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  winds  from  thole  quarters  might  be  found 
farther  off  at  fea.      Accordingly  in  his  fecond  voyage 
he  Hood  off  to   a  great  diftance,  in  order   to   tall  in 
with  thole  winds,  and  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  find  that 
he  was  not  milliken;  fo  that  he  reached  Chili  in  little 
more    t  an    thirty    days.      This    being   lb   very    far 
iliort  of  the  u.'ual  term,   he  was  fufpedted  of  forcery, 
and  ever  after  called  Brujo,  a  forcerer.    From  this  re- 
port, and  the  evidence  of  the  dates  of  his  papers,  per- 
fons  of  ail  ranks  were  perfuaded  that  he  failed  by  magic, 
and  the  inquifition  caufed  him  to  be  apprehended ;  but 
on  examining  his  journals  they  applauded   his   faga- 
city,  and  were  convinced  that  if  ethers  did   not  per- 
torm   the  fame  voyage  with  equal  difparch,  it   was 
owing  to  their  timidity    in   not  ftretching    off  to   a 
proper  diftance  from  the  coaft  as  he  had  done.     And 
thus    he   had    the    honour    of  leading    the   way    in 
th  it  expeditious  courfe  which    has   ever   iince   been 
followed. 

Is  all  this  paffage,  you  have  an  eafy  fea,  the 
fwell  coming  fometimes  from  the  S.  E.  S.  or  E.  be- 
ing the  points  from  whence  the  wind  blows;  at  others 
from  the  S.  W.  and  W.  particularly  after  you  arc 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the  coaft.  And  it  is  only 
the  ifland  of  J  nan  Fernandes,  that  you  meet 
with  a  hollow  {'^1.  The  courfe  of  the  waves  is  there 
fufficiently  manifeft  •,  for  on  quitting  the  coaft  of 
Callao,  to   about   fix  dc  farcher  to  the  S.  their 
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courfe  is  to  the  northwards  :  but  from  between  the 
parallels  of  fixteen  and  twenty  degrees,  their  courfe  is 
imperceptible  ;  while  in  higher  latitudes  they  run, 
with  fome  force  S.  and  S.  W.  and  with  a  greater 
velocity  in  winter  than  in  fummer  •,  as  I  know  from 
my  own  experience,  having  in  my  fecond  voyage  to 
Chili,  in  the  year  1744,  at  the  end  of  Oclober,  and 
beginning  of  November,  taken  the  greater!  care,  that* 
the  diflances  between  the  knots  on  the  log  line  fhould 
be  47  Paris  feet  and  a  half,  for  measuring  the  {hip's 
way  ;  but  every  day  found  that  the  obferved  latitude 
exceeded  the  latitude  by  account  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. The  fame  obfervation  was  made  by  Don  George 
Juan,  in  both  his  voyages  ;  as  well  as  by  the  captain, 
and  officers  of  the  French  fhip,  in  which  I  returned  ; 
fo  that  the  reality  of  the  courfe  of  the  fea  is  proved 
beyond  exception;  and  in  this  manner  it  continues 
to  the  38th  or  40th  degree  of  latitude. 

In  the  latitude  of  340  30'  and  40  io'W.  of  Cal- 
lao,  you  meet  with  a  track  of  green  water,  extend- 
ing N.  and  S.  and  along  which  you  fail"  above  thirty 
leao-ues.  Probably  it  runs  to  a  great  diftance  in  that 
fea,  being  found  in  every  latitude  to  the  coaft  of 
Guatemala;  but  not  always  under  the  fame  meridian, 
winding  away  N.  W.  It  is  alio  met  with  in  a 
hisher  latitude  than  that  of  Juan  Femandes  ;  and  it 
his  alfo  been  obferved  by  mips  in  their  courfe  to 
Chiloe,  or  Baldivia. 

In  this  paffage,  tho'  part  of  it  be  at  fuch  a  great 
diftance  from  the  land,  we  meet  with  a  kind  of  birds 
called  Pardelas,  which  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  all 
other  fpecies,  by  venturing  fo  far  from  the  land. 
They  are  fomething  larger  than  a  pigeon;  their  bodies 
long;  their  necks  fhort;  their  tails  of  a  proper  propor- 
tion, and  their  wings  long  and  (lender.  There  are 
two  forts  of  thefe  birds,  and  of  different  colours,  one 
parda  or  brown,  from  whence  they  derive  their  name; 
the  other  black,  and  called  pardela  gallinera,  but  in 
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other  circumftances  they  are  entirely  the  fame.  A 
fmailer  bird  is  alio  fccn  in  thefe  Teas,  called  Alma  de 
Maeflre-,  it  is  white  fpotted  with  black,  and  has  a 
long  tail  ;  bbt  is  not  fo  common  as  the  Pardelas  : 
They  are  mod  frequent  in  ftormy  weather.  Within 
ten  leagues  of  the  iflands  of  Juan  Fernandes,  are  fccn 
fome  balenatos,  or  fmall  whales;  and  at  near  ihe  fame 
diltance,  lea-wolves ;  but  the  latter  feldom  go  far 
from  the  fhore. 

Tho'  this  lea  has  not  been  improperly  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Pacific,  with  regard  to  the 
interval  between  the  tropics  ;  yet  that  particular  can- 
not with  any  juftice  be  applied  to  it,  if  confidcred  in 
its  whole  extent:  tempeftuous  weather  being  equally 
common  in  the  latitudes  of  twenty  and  twenty-three 
degrees  in  the  fouth  lea,  as  in  the  oceans  of  Europe; 
and  in  higher  latitudes  dorms  are  more  frequent  and 
violent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  firft  Spa- 
niards gave  it  the  name  of  the  pacific  tea,  from  their 
being  greatly  pJeafed  with  its  fmoothnefs,  and  the 
gentlenefs  of  the  winds  in  their  fird  voyages;  concluding 
that  it  was  fo  in  every  part;  but  the  fury  of  the  winter 
dorms,  and  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  which  are  equal 
to  thofe  in  any  other  parts,  abundantly  demonftrate, 
that  they  formed  a  judgment  too  hadily. 

Along  thefe  coads  and  the  adjacent  fea,  the  winter 
begins  at  the  fame  time  as  at  Lima;  that  is  in  the 
month  of  June,  lading  till  October  and  November  ; 
but  its  greater!:  violence  is  pad  in  Auguft  or  Septem- 
ber. During  the  whole  winter  feafon,  there  is  no  de- 
pendance  on  being  fafe  from  dorms,  which  rife  with  a 
fudden  rapidity;  and  in  all  latitudes  beyond  forty  de- 
grees, the  winter  lets  in  confiderably  fooner,  even  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  is  alio  obierved  to  lad 
longer. 

The  winter  in  all  latitudes  beyond  ufhered 

in  by  northerly  winds.   They  are  not  indeed  fixed  I 
thofe  of  the  S.  though  common  to  the  feaion.  They 
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always  blow  with  great  violence;  but  not  always  with 
the  fame  degree :  being  lefs  ftrong  in  the  beginning 
than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  their  rage  ftrikes 
the  moil  reiblute  with  horror,  and  raifes  Rich  enor- 
mous waves,  that  the  atmolphere  is  crowded  with 
vapours  ;  and  thefe  turn  to  a  drizzling  rain  which 
laits  as  long  as  the  ftorm  continues.  It  often  happens 
that  diefe  violent  N.  winds,  without  the  leaft  fign  of 
an  approaching  change,  fnifts  round  inflantly  to  the 
W.  which  change  is  called  the  travefia,  but  continues 
to  blow  with  the  fame  force.  Sometimes  indeed  this 
fudden  change  is  indicated  by  the  horizon  clearing  up 
a  little  in  that  quarter  :  but  in  feven  or  eight  minutes 
after  the  appearance  of  this  fmail  gleam  of  light,  a 
fecond  ftorm  comes  on-,  fo  that  when  a  (hip  is  labour- 
ins;  asainft  the  violence  of  a  florm  from  the  N.  the 
greatefl  care  muft  be  taken,  on  the  leaft  appearance, 
to  prepare  for  the  travefia-,  indeed  its  rapidity  is  often 
fuch  as  not  to  allow  time  iufficient  lor  making  the  ne- 
ceffary  preparations,  and  the  danger  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent if  the  fnip  has  her  fails  fet,  or  is  lying  too. 

In  the  month  of  April  1743,  in  the  latitude  of  40°, 
I  had  the  misfortune  of  experiencing  the  fury  of  a  ftorm 
at  N.  which  lailed  in  its  full  violence  from  the  29th  of 
March  till  the  4th'  of  April.  Twice  the  wind  ihifted 
to  the  travefia,  and  veering  round  to  the  fouthward, 
returned  in  a  few  hours  to  the  N.  The  firft  time  it 
ihifted  to  the  W.  the  fhip  by  the  vortices  formed  in  the 
lea  by  this  fudden  opposition  to  the  courfe  of  its 
waves,  was  fo  covered  with  water  from  head  to  (tern, 
that  the  officers  who  were  on  the  watch  concluded 
fhe  had  foundered  -,  but  fortunately  we  had  our  lar- 
board tacks  on  board,  and  by  a  fmall  motion  of  the 
helm,  the  fhip  followed  the  change  of  the  wind,  and 
brought  too  without  receiving  any  damage  -,  whereas 
we  mould  otherwife  in  all  probability  have  been  loft;. 
Another  circumftance  in  our  favour  was,  that  the 
wind  was  fome  points   to  the  weftward  of  the  N. 
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For  tho'  thefe  winds  are  here  called  f.ortes,  they  are 
generally  between  the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  during  their 
fcafon,  veering  in  fome  fqualls  to  the  N.  and  in  others 
to  the  N.  W.  Sudden  calms  al lb  often  intervene,  but 
if  thefe  happen  before  thewind  have  pa  fia» 

it  returns  in  about  half,  or  at  leaf!  an  hour  with' re- 
doubled fury.  Thefe  dangerous  variations  are  how- 
ever indicated  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  denfe  clouds  in  the  horizon.  The  duration 
of  thefe  dorms  is  tar  from  being  fixed  or  regular  : 
tho*  I  well  know  fome  pilots  here  will  have  it,  that 
the  N.  wind  blows  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  pafles 
to  the  travefia  ;  that  it  continues  there  with  equal 
violence  three  or  four  hours,  accompanied  with  mow- 
ers, which  abate  its  firft  violence  •,  and  that  it  then 
veers  round  till  it  comes  to  the  S.W.  when  fair  wea- 
ther fucceeds.  I  own  indeed  that  I  have  in  feveral 
voyages  found  this  to  be  true-,  but  at  other  times  I 
experienced,  that  the  ilicccflive  changes  of  the  wind 
arc  very  different.  The  dorm  at  N.  I  before-men- 
tioned began  March  the  29th,  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon, and  tailed  till  the  31ft  at  ten  at  night,  which 
made  fifty -feven  hours  ;  then  the  wind  fhifted  to  the 
travefia,  where  it  continued  till  the  id  of  April  with- 
out any  abatement,  that  is,  during  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
two  hours.  From  the  YV.  the  wind  veered  round  to 
the  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  Vv\  (till  blowing  with  its  former 
violen  e.  Hence  a  fhort  calm  fuccecded-,  after  which, 
it  a  fecond  time  fhifted  to  the  N.  where  it  cohtinu 
blowing  with  its  former  fury  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  ; 
then  came  on  a  fecond  travefia  ;  and  fbon  alter  its 
violence  abated,  and  the  next  night  fhifted  from  S.W. 
to  S.  E.  Thus  the  whole  continuance  of  the  dorm  \ 
four  natural  da  1  nine  hours-,  and  I  have  fince  met 

with  others  of  the  fame  violence  and  juration,  as  I 
fhall  mention  in  their  proper  place.  What  I  would 
infer  from  my  own  e 

formation  of  feveral  1  il  its,  is,  that  the  duration  of 
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thefe  ftorms  is  proportional  to  the  latitude*,  being  be- 
tween 20  and  30  degrees,  neither  fo  violent  nor  lafting 
as  between  30  and  36;  andflill  increafing  in  proportion 
as  the  latitude  is  greater. 

These  winds  have  likewife  no  regular  or  fettled 
period,  the  interval  betwixt  them  being  fometimes  not 
above  eight  days;  at  others  much  longer-,  nor  do  they 
always  blow  with  the  fame  violence;  but  are  moft  un- 
certain in  the  -winter,  rifing  fuddenly  when  lead  ex- 
pected, tho'  not  always  blowing  with  the  fame  force. 

In  this  fea  a  change  of  the  wind  from  N.  to  N.  E. 
is  a  fure  fign  of  ftormy  weather;  for  the  wind  is  never 
fixed  in  the  N  E.  nor  does  it  ever  change  from  thence 
to  the  E.  its  conftant  variation  being  to  the  W.  or  S.  W. 
contrary  to  what  is  feen  in  the  northern  hemifphere. 
Indeed  in  both  the  change  of  the  wind  ufualiy  corre- 
fponds  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun;  and  hence  it,  is, 
that  as  in  one  hemifphere  it  changes  from  E.  to  S.  and 
thence  to  .the  W.  conformable  to  the  courfe  of  the  lu- 
minary, fo  in  the  other  it  changes,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
from  the  E,  to  N.  and  afterwards  to  W. 

It  is  an  old   obfervation  among  the  pilots  of  this 
fea,  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  N.  wind  begins  to 
blow,  there  is  always  feen  along  the  mores,  and  about 
the  fhips,  a  fort  of  fea  fowl,  called  quebrantahuefTas, 
i.  e,  ofiirage,  or  break  bones,     Thefe  birds  feldom 
appear  at  other  times.     I  am  little  inclined  to  believe, 
much  lefs  to  propagate  any  vulgar  report;  but  here 
I  muft  declare,  that  after  repeated  obfervations,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  the  truth  or  falfity  of  this  affertion,  I 
always  faw  them  before  every  florm  I  met  with  here  ; 
and  fometimes  even  a  day  before,  when  there  was  not 
the  ieait  appearance   of  the  winds  coming  about  to 
the  N  ;  and  as  the  winds  increafed,  great  numbers  of 
them  gathered  about  the  (hip,  fometimes  flying  round 
her,  at  others  fettling  on  the  waves,  but  always  kept 
near  the  fhip,  till  fair  weather  returned.     It  is   (till 
more  fingular,  that  they  are  never  feen  either  on  the 
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fea  or  land,  except  in  ftormy  weather;  nor  is  it  known 
where  they  hide  themfelves  when  it  is  lair,  that  they 
fhould  fo  immediately  cover,  as  it  were  the  Tea,  when 
their  natural  iiiftirift  informs  them  of  the  approach  of 
a  N.  wind. 

This  bird  exceeds  the  fize  of  a  large  duck,  has  a 
fhort  thick  arched  neck,  with  a  large  head,  and  a 
thick  but  fhort  bi  I,  a  fmall  tail,  a  rifing  back,  large 
wings,  and  fmall  legs.  They  are  by  their  plumage, 
divided  into  two  different  kinds,  one  beingwhite,  fpot- 
ted  with  dark  brown,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  wings 
entirely  of  the  latter  colour:  the  bread  of  the  other, 
together  with  the  in  fide  of  the  wings,  the  whole 
head,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  Is  white-,  but 
the  back,  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings  and  neck  of 
a  very  dark  brown,  and'are  hence  called  lamo  prieto, 
black-backs.  -  Thclafl:  kind  are,  by  the  pilots,  ac- 
counted the  moft  certain  fign,  the  others  being  often 
feen  without  any  alteration  of  weather  immediately 
fucceeding.  I  well  knew  a  pilot  here,  who  was  a 
native  ot  Callao,  a  man  of  indefatigable  curiofity  and 
exactnefs,  never  omitting  to  infert  in  his  journals  the 
moft  minute  circumftances.  His  name  was  Bernardo 
de  Mendofa,  and  with  him  thefe  fowls  were  confider- 
ed  as  ib  fure  a  li^n,  that  when  he  was  in  any  ot  thefe 
ports,  and  his  fhip  ready  to  put  to  fea.  it  was  his 
conftant  culfom  to  take  a  walk  on  the  more,  to  fee 
whether  he  could  perceive  any  of  them  in  the 
offing-,  and  if  he  did,  he  continued  in  the  harbour 
till  the  tejnpelt  was  over-,  and  he  allured  me,  that  his 
conforming  to  this  obfervation  had  been  of  the 
greateft  "advantage  to  him-,  relating,  in  confirmation 
of  his  opinion,  that  being  once  at  Baldivia,  the 
governor  fo  far  from  regarding  his  apprehenfions 
from  fuch  preiages,  turned  them  into  ridicule,  and 
infilled  on  his  putting  to  fea-,  but  was  foon  convince  1 
that  thefe  omens -were  not  chimeras,  for  the  vefle! 
hardly  out  of  the  harbour  when  a  ftorm  at  N.  ca   IC 
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on  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  fhe  was  faved  from  being  wrecked  in  that 
bay ;  and  this  would  infallibly  at  laft  have  been  the  con- 
fequence  had  the  ftorm  continued  fome  time  longer; 
for  even  when  the  wind  abated,  they  found  it  hardly 
poflible  to  carry  her  into  the  harbour  to  repair  the 
damages  fhe  had  received. 

Other  obfervations  relating  to  thefe  northerly 
winds  are,  that  they  always  blow  when  the  fures  are 
in  their  ftrength,  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  alfo 
between  the  parallel  of  200  and  that  of  Panama,  it 
being  then  winter  in  thofe  climates  -3  and  are  alfo 
found  in  latitudes  beyond  20"  but  never  nearer  to 
the  equinoctial.  Another  obfervation  is,  that  during 
the  time  of  the  Brifas,  between  Panama  and  the  equi- 
noctial, thefe  winds  are  never  felt  in  any  part  of  the 
pacific  fea,  the  S.  winds  alone  prevailing  there. 
.Laftly,  it  is  obferved  that  within  thirty  or  forty 
leagues  of  the  coaft  of  Chili,  while  one  part  is  agitated 
with  dorms  at N.  the  S. winds  frefhensin  another.  This, 
however  fingular  it  may  appear,  is  no  more  than  what 
was  experienced  by  the  three  fhips,  Efperanza,  Belen, 
and  Rofa,  which  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
conception,  the  latter  took  her  leave  of  them  and  bore 
away,  with  a  frefh  gale  at  S.  to  Valparaifo,  whilft  the 
others  who  (leered  tor  the  iflands  of  Juan  Fernandes, 
were  overtaken  in  their  paiTage  by  a  {form  at  N. 

As  in  fummer  the  S.  winds  generally  ihift  between 
the  S.  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  fo,  in  winter,  they  continue 
for  fome  time  between  the  S.W.  and  S.  confequently 
there  is  a  necefllty,  in  the  latter  feafon,  to  (land  out 
to  fuch  a  great  diftance  from  the  coaft  in  queft  of 
them  as  muft  be  done  in  fummer. 
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chap.   iv. 

Account  of  the  ijlands  oj  Juan  Fern  Andes: 
Voyage  from  t/.ofe  JJlands  to  Santa  Maria, 
a >ui  from  thence  to  the  Bay  gf  CONCEPTION, 

THE  ifhnds  of  Juan  Fernandes,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  iituation,  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  are  two  in  number.  One  as  lying  tarther 
to  the  W.  is  diilinguiihed  by  the  epithet  de  Aluera; 
and  the  other  as  nearer  the  land,  or  to  the  eaitward, 
is  calle'd  la  de  Tierra.  The  former,  which  is  fome- 
thing  above  a  league  in  length,  is  nearly  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  the  land  very  high,  fo  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  round  mountain  •,  and  its  ileepnefs  on 
all  fides  renders  it  every  where  almoft  inacceflible. 
Several  large  cafcades  tumble  from  its  fummit,  and 
the  water  of  one  of  them,  after  a  fuccelfion  of  long 
falls  among  the  rocks  on  the  S.W.  fide  of  the  ifland, 
precipitates  itfclf  into  the  lea,  with  fuch  amazing  im- 
petuofity,  that  its  froth  may  be  feen  at  three  leagues 
diltance.  The  longitude  of  this  ifland,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  Don  George  Juan,  admitting  the 
currents  to  fct  towards  theS.W.  is3°  20/W.  from  the 
meridian  of  Callao^  but  according  to  my  computation, 
30  27'  By  the  coall  we  ileer.d  from  the  meridian 
de  Afuera  till  we  reached  la  de  Tierra,  we  concluded 
the  diflance  between  thofe  iflands  to  be  thirty  four 
leagues. 

The  ifland  de  Tierra,  which  is  about  four  hundred 
and  forty  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Horn,  is  between 
three  or  four  leagues  from  E.  to  W,  which  is  its 
greateft  length.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  high  land, 
but  not  dellitute  of  fome  plains,  though  thefe  arc 
part  of  the  mountains  themfelves.  Its  valleys  arc 
lull  of  trees,  and  fome  of  them  of  excellent  timber. 
Here  is  likewife  the  piemento  tree   refembling  the 
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Chiapa  in  new  Spain.  The  plains  and  little  hills 
produce  a  fort  of  ftraw,  refembling  that  of  oats, 
and  growing  higher  than  the  ufual  ftature  of  a  man. 
The  water,  of  which  feveral  ftreams  fall  from  the 
eminences  into  the  fea,  is  very  light,  creates  an  ap- 
petite, and,  among  other  medicinal  qualities,  is  ex- 
cellent againft:  indigeftions.  Here  are  many  dogs  of 
different  fpecies,  particularly  of  the  greyhound  kind  ; 
and  alfo  a  great  number  of  goats,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  come  at,  artfully  keeping  themfelves  a- 
mong  thofe  crags  and  precipices,  where  no  other 
animal  but  themfelves  can  live.  The  dogs  owe  their 
origin  to  a  colony  fent  thither  not  many  years  ago, 
by  the  prefident  of  Chili  and  the  vice-roy  of  Peru, 
in  order  totally  to  exterminate  the  goats ;  that  any 
pirates,  or  mips  of  the  enemy  might  not  here  be 
furnifhed  with  provifions.  But  this  fcheme  has 
proved  ineffectual,  the  dogs  being  incapable  ofpur- 
fbing  them  among  the  iaimefTes  where  they  live, 
thefe  animals  leaping  from  one  rock  to  another  with 
furprifing  agility.  Thus  far  indeed  it  has  anfwered 
the  purpofe  •,  for  mips  cannot  now  fo  eafily  furnifh 
themfelves  with  provifions  here*  it  being  very  diffi- 
cult to  kill  even  a  fingle  goat. 

Very  few  birds  frequent  this  idand,  and  though 
we  found  feveral  white  feathers  on  the  ground,  and 
alfo  parts  of  carcafTes  which  feemed  to  have  been 
gnawed  by  the  dogs,  we  faw  but  very  few  flying, 
and  thofe  wholly  black.  It  is  not  indeed  improba- 
ble, but  thefe  iilands  may  be  ,the  winter  retreats  of 
fome  kinds  of  birds,  which  on  the  approach  of  fu  ai- 
mer remove  to  another  climate. 

In  this  ifland  are  mountains  of  a  great  height ; 
and  the  fides  of  thofe  towards  the  N.  are  covered 
with  trees  of  good  timber  •,  but  few  or  none  are  ken 
on  thofe  of  the  S.  part,  except  in  the  breaches  and 
valleys-,  owing  doubtlefs  to  the  piercing  violence  of 
the  S.  winds,  which  deflroys  them  or  checks  their 
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growth.  On  the  other  hand,  every  part  is  cover'dwith 
tall  grafs  or  llraw,  already  mentioned.  Among  the 
various  forts  of  trees  with  whk'h  the  ifland  is  decorated, 
there  are  none  ot  the  American  fruit  trees-,  owing  to 
the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  which  is  increaild  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  fo  that  even  the  heats  ot  fum- 
mer  are  moderate. 

In' this  ifland  are  three  harbours  or  bays-,  but  thofe 
on  the  W.  and  E.  fides  have  only  water  fuffkient  for 
fmall  veffcls  -,  fo  that  the  only  one  proper  for  large 
fhips  is  that  on  the  N.  or  rather  N.  E.  fide  of  the 
ifland.  The  latter,  which  is  properly  called  Juan  Eer- 
nandes,  con  fills  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  coaft,  but 
expofed  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  winds-,  fo  that  in  winter 
no  (hip  can  lie  fafely  in  it ;  and  even  in  fummer,  it 
is  not  free  from  danger,  on  account  of  the  great 
depth  of  water  •,  for  within  the  diflance  of  a  cable's 
length  or  two  from  the  fhore,  it  has  fifty  fathom  ; 
and  growing  deeper  as  the  diftance  increafes.  To  this 
mud  alfo  be  added  the  badnefs  of  the  ground,  which 
being  of  land,  and  a  tenacious  mud,  mixed  with 
fhells  and  gravel,  the  cables  are  greatly  rubbed  by  it; 
and  confequently  the  anchorage  rendered  unfafe.  The 
fhips  are  alfo  expofed  to  continual  fqualis  caufed  by 
the  Sures,  which  produce  a  very  tioublefome  fea: 
violent  currents  likewife  fet  into  the  bay  and  form 
dangerous  eddies.  Laftly,  the  fteepnefs  of  the  coaft 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  be  approached  on  ac- 
count of  the  dafhing  of  the  waves  againft  it  -,  and 
accordingly  the  only  fhips  that  put  into  this  port  are 
iuch  as  belong  to  pirates  or  the  enemy  ;  this  ifland 
being  the  fole  refuge  for  them  in  the  fouth  feas.  And 
they  expofe  themlelves  to  thefe  dangers,  merely 
through  the  neceftlty  of  taking  in  water  and  wood, 
refrefhing  their  crews,  and  furnifhing  themfelves 
with  fifh,  which  is  caught  here  in  great  abundance. 

These  foreign  fhips,  which   in   order  to    refrefh 

their  crews  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a  voyage, 
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and  the  dangers  of  weathering  Cape  Horn,  make 
for  the  harbour  of  Juan  Fernandes,  are  very  careful 
to  fecure  themfeves  againft  the  above  mentioned 
dangers,  and  therefore  fail  up  to  the  fanned  part  of 
the  bay,  where  they  moor  with  an  anchor  in  the 
water,  and  another  on  the  S.  W.  more.  But  even 
this  precaution  is  not  fometimes  fufficient  to  fecure 
them,  as  appears  from  the  wrecks  of  three  fhips ; 
two  of  which  have  been  long  there,  but  the  other 
of  a  more  recent  date. 

The  ifland  de  Afuera  is  every  where  prodigious 
high  land,  and  the  mores  fo  fleep  and  craggy,  as  to 
afford  no,  convenient  landing  place  •,  which,  toge- 
ther with  its  having  no  harbour,  prevents  all  (hips, 
whether  thofe  of  the  enemy,  or  the  country  from 
touching  at  it. 

The  fea  all  round  the  ifland  de  Tierra  may  be 
faid  to  be  filled  with  fea -wolves,  of  which  there 
are  obferved  to  be  three  principal  fpecies ;  the  firfl 
are  fmall,  not  being  above  a  yard  in  length,  and 
their  hair  a  dark  brown  :  thofe  of  the  fecond  are 
about  a  toife  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a  greyifh 
brown  colour  :  and  thofe  of  the  'third  are  in  ge- 
neral two  toifes  in  length,  and  the  hair  of  a  pale 
afh -colour.  The  head  of  thefe  creatures  is  too 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  their  body,  and 
terminates  in  a  fnout ;  which  bearing  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  a  wolf,  they  have  acquired 
the  name.  The  mouth  is  proportioned  to  the  head  \ 
but  the  tongue  is  very  thick  and  almoft  round. 
They  have  a  row  of  large  pointed  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  two  thirds  of  which  are  in  alveoli  or  fockets  ; 
but  the  others,  being  the  mod  hard  and  folid,  are 
without  them.  This  threatening  appearance  is 
heightned  by  whifkers  like  thofe  of  cats,  or  rather 
tigers.  Their  eyes  are  fmall ;  and  their  ears,  from 
the  root  to  the  extremity,  not  above  fix  or  eight 
Jines  in  length,  and  of  a  proportional  breadth.    Theic 
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noftrils  are  alio  very  fmall  •,  aitd  the  only  parts  de- 
ftitute  of  hair,  chdfc  having  a  glandulous  membrane 
like  the  fame  part  in  dogs.  'J  his  creature  has  two 
fins,  which    ferve  them    both    for    fwimming  in  the 

ter,  and  for  walking  on  the  ground.  The  tail, 
which  is  every  where  equally  cartilaginous,  is  of  a 
length  proportional  to  the  body,  but  much"  thicker 
than  thofe  or"  the* generality  of  fifti.  They  carry  it 
horizontally-,  io  that  by  inverting  the  laft  vertebra, 
where  the  articulations  are  more  flexible  than  in 
other  parts,  they  form  of  it  a  kind  of  hind  feet; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  fins  helping  them  before, 
they  walk  without  trailing  the  body  along  the  ground. 
A  remarkable  particular  in  the  formation  of  this  am- 
phibious creature  is,  that  in  both  the  fins. and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  there  are  protuberances  refembling 
fingers,  they  are  fmall  pones  or  cartilages  inclofed 
within  thofe  callous  membranes  which  cover  the  fins 
and  tail.  Thele  fingers  they  can  expand  fo  as  to 
cover  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fin  ;  and  thus  form 
as  it  were  the  fole  to  tread  upon.  At  the  end  of 
each  is  a  nail  of  about  two  lines  in  length,  and  half 
a  line  in  breadth. 

Among  the  feveral  articulations  in  the  fins  are 
two  very  remarkable,  one  at  the  junction  of  the 
Omoplata,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  fhoulder,  and 
the  other  at  the  extremity  of  the  fin,  where  the 
fingers  are  connected.  The  fame  ceconomy  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  tail  •,  and  thus  they  are  adapted  to  an 
amphibious  life  :  accordingly,  tho*  not  with  a  cele- 
rity equal  to  that  of  quadrupeds,  they  climb  up 
lteep  rocks  of  a  height  one  would  think  them  imprac- 
ticable to  fuch  creatures,  as  they  are  abiolutely  fo  to 
men-,  and  come  down  again  with  the  fame  cafe,  not- 
withstanding their  great  bulk  and  fatnefs,  which  is 
fuch  in  the  larger  ipecies,  that  their  diameter  at  the 
fins  is  little  fhort  of  a  yard  and  a  half. 

Their  organs  of  generation  are  placed  at  the  lower 
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extremity  of  the  belly,  and  at  the  time  of  coition, 
the  male  and  female  place  themfelves  on  their  tails 
with  their  faces  inward,  embracing  each  other  with 
their  fins,  which,  on  this  occafion,  iupply  the  place  of 
arms.  The  female  brings  forth  and  fuckies  her  young 
in  the  fame  manner  as  terreftrial  creatures  -9  but  has 
never  above  one  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  largefl  fpecies  are  by  fome  called  fea  lions, 
but  in  thefe  feas  their  general  name  is  Lobos  de 
Aceyte,  or  oil  wolves  -,  becaufe  when  they  move  they 
appear  like  a  fkin  full  of  oil,  from  the  motion  of  the 
vail  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  of  which  their  enor- 
mous body  confifts.  And  tho'  oil  is  made  from  all 
the  fpecies,  none  yield  it  in  proportion  to  thefe  ;  in- 
deed they  confifl  of  little  elfe.  I  was  once  entertained 
with  a  particular  circum fiance  relating  to  this  fpecies. 
A  failor  having  wounded  one,  it  immediately  plunged 
itfelf  into  the  lea^  but  had  hardly  tinged  the  water 
with  its  blood,  when  it  was  furrounded  in  an  inftant 
by  fhoals  of  the  other  two  fpecies,  who  attacked 
and  devoured  it  in  a  few  minutes,  which  was  not 
the  cafe  with  the  other  fpecies  •,  which,  when  wound- 
ed, though  they  alfo  plunged  into  the  water,  yet 
the  fight  of  their  blood  had  no  erTecl  on  others  ;  nor 
were  they  ever  attacked.  They  are  mifchievous,  and 
their  bite  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  never  let  go 
their  hold;  but  they  are  heavy,  torpid,  and  fluggifh; 
nor  can  they  turn  their  heads  without  great  difficulty. 
They  were  fo  far  from  avoiding  our  men,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  flrike  them  with  flicks  to  make 
them  move  out  of  their  way.  The  cry  of  their 
young  very  nearly  refembles  the  bleating  of  a  fheep ; 
but  when  they  all  join,  as  it  were  in  concert,  the 
noife  is  infupportable.  They  are  the  chief  food  of 
the  dogs,  who  after  killing  them,  take  off  their 
fkin  with  great  dexterity.  In  their  attack,  they 
aim  always  at  the  throat  ;  and  when  they  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  creature,   they  tear  the  fkin  all  round 

the 
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the  neck;  then  feiztBg  it  by  the  head,  and  put- 
tine  theif  fore-feet  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh, 
they  drip  it  entirely  off,  and  then  devour  the  carcafe. 

The  largefi:  kind,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are,  by  the  Jailors,  called  fea  lions,  the  hair  of  the 
neck  diftinguifhing  them  from  the  others,  and  has 
fornc  refemblance  to  a  mane,  though  not  much 
longer  than  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  ; 
but  as  their  whole  body  has  a  greater  fimilarity  to  that 
of  the  wolf,  and  being  entirely  like  the  other  fpe- 
cies,  the  name  of  fea  wolf,  fcems  to  me  more 
proper  than  that  given  them  by  the  feamen. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  fea- wolves,  have  fo  tender  a 
fenfation  at  the  extremity  of  their  noflrils,  that  tho* 
they  will  bear  many  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  flighted  ltroke  on  this  difpatches  them;  and  that 
they  are  fenfible  of  it  is  evident  from  their  making 
it  their  chief  care  to  defend  that  part  from  any  violence/ 

A  great  fingularity  is  alio  obfervable  in  the  dogs 
of  this  ifland,  namely  that  they  never  bark.  We 
caught  fome  of  them,  and  brought  them  on  board ; 
but  they  never  made  any  noife  till  joined  with  fome 
tame  dogs,  and  then  indeed  they  began  to  imitate 
them,  but  in  a  ftrange  manner,  as  if  learning  a  thing 
not  natural  to  them. 

The  iflands  of  Juan  Fernandes  abound  greatly  in 
fifh  ;  among  which  are  two  fpecies,  Dot  obferved  in 
any  other  part  of  this  vaft  fea.  One  is  the  cod,  which, 
thp'  not  abfolutely  like  that  of  Newfoundland,  the 
difference  is  very  minute,  either  with  regard  to  colour, 
form,  tafte,  and  even  the  fmall  fcales  obfervable  on  that 
filh.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  but  the  largelf.  three 
or  four  reet  in  length. 

The  other  fpecies  is  a  filh  refembling;;  the  tollo  in 
fhape,    but    much   more  palatable.     From    the   1 
part  of  each   of  the  two    fins  on   its  back,  grows   a 
kind  of  triangular  fpur,  a  little  bent,  but  round 
the  back,   and  terminating  in  a  point.     It  has  a  fine 
glofs,  and  the  hardnels  of  a  bone.     At  the  root  of  it 
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is  a  fofc  fpongy  fubftance.  This  fpur  or  bone,  for  it 
fefembles  both,  is  fuch  a  pre  fen  t  remedy  for  the  tooth  - 
acb,  that  the  point  of  it  being  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  it  entirely  removes  the  pain  in  half  an  hour. 
The  firft  account  I  had  of  this  lingular  virtue  was  from 
a  Frenchman,  who  was  my  pilot-,  but  as  reafon 
would  not  permit  me  to  give  credit,  without  expe- 
rience, to  a  circumftance  feemingly  fo  void  of  proba- 
bility, the  affeverations  of  the  man  increafed  my  de- 
fire  of  putting  it  to  the  proof,  which  I  did  feveral 
times,  and  always  with  fuccefs.  I  did  not  fail  to 
communicate  a  difcovery  of  fuch  great  benefit ;  and 
accordingly  feveral  of  my  acquaintance,,  who  laboured 
under  that  excruciating  pain,  made  trial  of  it,  and 
found  from  it  the  fame  happy  'effects;  with  this  par- 
ticular circumftance,  thatfoon  after  the  application  of 
the  bone  to  the  part  affected,  it  became  infenfible  of 
pain,  a  drowfinefs  fucceeded,  and  they  awaked  free 
from  the  torture.  I  obferved  that  the  fpongy  fubftance 
at  the  root,  during  the  operation,  became  gradually  in- 
flated, and  fofter  than  in  its  natural  ftate,  which 
could  not  be  effected  folely  by  the  moifture  of  the 
mouth,  the  part  put  into  it  being  compact,  hard,  and 
fmooth  as  ivory.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  an  attractive  virtue,  which  extracts  the  morbific 
humour,  and  collects  it  in  the  root.  The  common 
Jenoth  of  rhefe  anodyne  fpurs  or  bones  is  two  inches 
and  a  half,  of  which  .one  moiety,  together  with  the 
root,  is  within  the  body  of  the  fifh.  Each  face  of  the 
triangle  is  about  four  lines  in  breadth.  They  are 
taken  in  the  fame  plenty  as  the  others. 

The  abundance  of  fifh  about  thefe  iflands  is  fuch, 
that  two  hours  fiihing  in  the  morning,  and  as  many 
in  the  evening,  with  only  fix  or  eight  nets,  pro- 
cured not  only  a  fufficiency  for  all  the  fliip's  company, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  remained  for  falting. 
The  chief  kinds  are  cod,  berrugates,  the  fpur  fifh, 
fole,  turbet,  jureles,  and  lobfters  ;  befides  an  infinite 

number 
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numbcr  of  fmall  fifb,  which  covered  the  water :  a 
circumftance  the  more  furprizing,  as  there  are  fuch 
multitudes  of  lea  wolves  all  along  the  coaft,  which  live 
Oil  notlvng  clfe.  For  tho'  there  is  very  little  riming 
near  thefe  iflands,  yet  doubtlefs  the  con  ft  ant  ravages  of 
fuch  enormous  creatures,  may  be  tl  t  at  lcail  equal 

to  the  capture  of  a  large  rifhery. 

Thefe  feveral  fpecies  are  all  lb  delicate  and  palatable, 
that  the  epicure  would  be  at  a  lofs  which  to  prefer. 
The  lobfters  are  often  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  are 
taken  even  with  greater  eafe  than  the  others.  They 
are  of  an  exquifite  taile,  tho'  the  meat  is  fomething 
hard.     The  berrugate  is  a  large  fcaley  rifh. 

We  continued  at  anchor  near  this  iiland  till  the 
2zd  of  January,  during  which  time,  we  reconnoitred 
every  part  of  it,  and  particularly  vifited  the  place  where 
the  Englilh  had  erected  their  tents,    in  order  to  difco- 
ver  any  private  fignal  they  might  have  left  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  other  fhips   that  mould  afterwards 
touch   at  this  iiland.      The  prefident  of  Chili  had, 
with  the  fame  view,    fent  a  fliip  hither  fome  months 
before  our  arrrival ;    but  all  they  met  with  was   two 
bottles,  in  each  of  which  was  a  writing  in  cypher  •,  and 
all  we  difcovered  were  the  piquets  and  poles  of  the 
tents  •,  with   their  mull  wooden  bridges  for   crofting 
the  breaches,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.   Both  our 
frigates  having  taken  in  water  and  wood,  we  failed  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  for  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria, 
which  we   made  On  the  5th   of  February,  and  after 
carefully   furveying   it   on   all    fides,    continued   our 
courfe  till  half  an  hour  afcer  (even  of  the  fame  day, 
when  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  Puerto  Tome,  on  the 
K.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Conception. 

At  our  departure  from  the  iiland  of  Fernandes,  we 
fleered  fir  ft  E.  one  quarter  foutherly,  and  the  winds 
continuing  between  the  S.  and  S.  E.  we  tacked  on 
the  I    between  the  W.  S.  W.  and   S. 

S.  \Y.  but  on   the  27th   being  in  the  latitude  of  3. -5° 
Vol.  II.  Q  3.'  30" 
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33'  3°"  S.  latitude,  and  a  degree  W.  of  the   meri- 
dian de  Afuera  de  Juan  Fernandes,  we  obferved  the 
winds  to  fhift  from  S.  to  S.  W.  accordingly  we  al- 
tered our  courfe,  fleered  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  till  the  31ft 
day,  when  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  latitude  of  36 
23'  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  N.  W.  of  the 
bay  of  Conception.    But  the  weather,  which  had  been 
the  fame  alfo  the  day  preceding,  was  fo  hazy,  that  we 
could  not  fee  the  other  frigate.     Sometimes  indeed 
we  difcerned  the  colours,  but  without  having  any 
fight  either  of  the  hull  or  mafl.     This  was  however 
fuffkient  to  affure  us  that  they  were  within  half  a 
cannon  fhot  of  each  other.      This,  and  our  being 
ibmething  to  leeward  of  the  bay,  obliged  us  to  ftand 
to  fome  diflance  off  to  fea  ;  and  thus  we  kept  along 
the  coafl  without  venturing  to  approach  it  till  the  £th, 
when  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  gave  us  fight  of  Cape  Car- 
nero,  bearing  S.  S.  E.  ten  or  twelve  leagues-,  and 
the  middle  part  of  Santa  Maria,  N.  E.  one  quarter 
northerly.     We  crowded  fail  towards  the  latter,  and 
at  eleven  the  frigates  lay  to.     Cape  Rumena  bearing 
S.  one  quarter  eaflerly  diflance   four  leagues,    and 
Cape  Lavapies  E.  one  quarter  N.  E.  diflance  two- 
leagues.    The  S.  point  of  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria, 
bore  N.  E.  four  leagues  diflant,  the  N.  point  of  the 
fame  ifland  N.  N.  E.  and  a  large  rock  without,  N. 
one  quarter  eaflerly.     Here  we  fent  our  long  boat 
with  orders  to  go  betwixt  the  iflands  and  the  conti- 
nent, and  take  a  furvey  of  it,  and  then  join  us  in  Con- 
ception Bay.    Accordingly  the  frigates  got  under  fail 
at  twelve  at  noon,  with   a  frefh  gale  at  S.  S.  E.  and 
foon  after  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  faid  bay. 

Don  George  Juan,  from  his  reckoning  concluded 
that  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  in  370  3' 
S.  latitude,  was  y°  10'  E.  of  the  ifland  de  Afuera  de 
Juan  Fernandes.  Whereas  I  differed  1.4'  from  him, 
making  it  only  6°  $6'. 

To 
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To  the  N.  W.  of  this  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
league  and  a  half,  is  a  lofty  fteep  rock,  with  feverai 
fmaller  at  its  foot  -,  and  one  league  and  a  half  farther 
to  feaward,  alfo  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  ifland, 
is  a  fhoal,  which,  though  we  at  this  time  faw  no 
breakers  on  it,  we  took  care  to  keep  at  a  proper  di- 
ftance. And  in  my  fecond  voyage  in  the  year  1744, 
I  had  a  clear  view  of  it,  for  I  not  only  faw  the  breakers* 
it  being  then  low  water,  and  the  fea  running  high, 
but  alfo  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  water's  edge.  The 
country  pilots  have  afiiired  me,  that  by  fleering  in  the 
middle  between  this  mallow  and  the  rock,  there  is  a 
very  fafe  channel,  having  in  mod  parts  fifty  or  fixty 
fathom  water. 

In  my  fecond  voyage  above-mentioned,  on  board  a 
French  frigate  called  La  Delivrance,  in  the  latitude  of 
36°  5^'  a"d  20  24'  W.  of  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria, 
about  half  an  hour  after  making  our  obfervations,  we 
unexpectedly  found  ourfelves  in  a  track  of  thick 
water  of  a  yellowifh  colour ;  which  naturally  occa- 
fioning  a  great  furprize,  we  ftarted  from  the  table, 
being  then  at  dinner,  and  haftened  up  to  the  quar- 
ter deck.  It  was  now  too  late  to  put  the  fhip  about  5 
lhe  being  in  the  very  center  of  it.  This  fhoal,  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  flretched  near  two  leagues  from  N. 
to  S.  and  was  about  fix  or  eight  hundred  toifes 
over  from  E.  to  W.  The  colour  of  the  water  was 
of  fo  deep  a  yellow,  that  after  providence  had  happily 
carried  us  through  it,  we  could  eafily  diflinguifh  it  at 
a  confiderable  diftance.  I  muft  own  our  confternation 
was  fuch  from  our  concluding  we  were  on  a  fhoal,  as 
there  was  all  the  appearance  of  it,  that  we  had  no 
thoughts  of  bringing  the  frigate  to,  till  we  had  got 
our  founding  line  in  order.  In  fome  parts  the  water 
was  of  a  deeper  yellow,  as  being  more  mallow*  Iri 
others  we  could  perceive  rays  of  fea  or  green  water, 
intermixed  with  that  of  the  fhoal.  No  chart  has 
taken  any  notice  of  it  j  nor  was  it  indeed  before  known 

Q  2  to 
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to  any  of  the  pilots  of  thefe  feas,  as  they  themfelves 
acknowledged,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  voyages. 
We  fhould  therefore  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  in- 
difference with  regard  to  the  public  faiety,  had  we 
nealecled  to  have  given  this  account  oi  it 

The  general   winds   between  the    ii lands  or  Juan 
Fernandes  and  this  place,  are  the  fame  as  thoie  which 
reign  in  the  gulph  •,  and  which  have  been  already  de-  * 
fcribed  •,    but  the  currents   are  different,   fetting  N. 
W.  and  this  becomes  the  more  perceivable  in  pro- 
portion as  you  approach  nearer  to  the  coaft.  From  the 
iiland  de   Tierra   de  Juan  Fernandes  e?ftw.rd,  the 
water  is  greenim,  and  weitward  bluiih.     This  1  have 
myfelf  obferved  feverai  times,  even  when  not  in  fight 
of  the  iiland  -,  and  alio   that  the  colour  of  the  water 
changes  with  the  meridian.     Between  the  iilands  and 
the  continent,  I  have  frequently  feen  the  wa'ter  fpout- 
ed  up  by  the  whales-,  an  appearance  whkh  has  been 
often  taken  for  breakers. 

Within  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  of  the  ccaft,  we 
met  with  large  flights  of  curlews  ♦,  but  this  diftance  is 
the  utmofh  limit  of  their  excurfions.  Theie  birds  are 
of  a  midling  bignefs,  moftly  white  except  the  breait 
and  upper  part  of  the  wings,  which  are  or  a  role 
colour.  Their  heads  are  proportionate  to  their  bodies, 
but  their  bill  very  long,  (lender,  and  crooked-,  and 
as  fmall  at  the  root  as  at  the  point.  They  By  in  vait 
troops,  and  confequently  are  eafily  knovvn. 

The  coafls  in  general  of  this  fea  from  Guayaquil  to 
the  iouthward  are  very  difficult  to  be  feen,  except  in 
fummer  time,  being  the  whole  winter  covered  with 
fuch  thick  fogs,  that  no  object  can  be  difcerned  at  half 
a  league  distance.  And  this  dangerous  hazinefs  ex- 
tends often  to  trie  diftance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
off  to  fea.  But  during  the  night,  and  till  about  ten 
or  eleven  in  the  morning,  the  fog  is  only  on  the  land. 
At  that  time  it  moves  turther  to  feaward,  with  a  pro- 
digious denfity  refembling  ajvall,  totally  concealing 

every 
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every  object -on  the  other  fide  of  it:  And  the  cautious 
mariner  forbears  to  make  his  way  thro'  it,  being  un- 
certain whether  he  (hail  meet  with  clearer  weather,  as 
he  approaches  nearer  to  the  coaft. 

1  hese  winter  fogs  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  feem  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  N.  winds  ;  they  being  ob- 
served always  to  thicken  when  thofe  winds  blow;  and 
tho'  the  atmofphere  be  clear  when  the  wind  fhifts  to 
that  quarter,  it  is  inftantaneoufly  filled  with  thofe 
vapours ;  which  continue  without  any  diminution, 
till  the  S.  winds  fet  in,  and  have  blown  frefh  for  two 
or  three  days  fucceffiv'ely.  But  as  in  winter  they  are 
ufually  interrupted  by  the  winds  at  N.  W.  and  S. 
W.  thefe  vapours,  fo  inconvenient  to  commerce,  are 
feldom  totally  difperfed  •,  and  it  is  a  common  phrafe 
among  the  mariners  of  thefe  parts,  that  the  N.  is  a 
filthy  wind  on  account  of  the  difagreeable  vapours, 
with  which  it  is  loaded,  and  the  S.  is  a  cleanly  wind, 
fweeping  thefe  r.uifances  from  the  coaft  and  country, 
and  purifying  the  air.  I  call  thefe  winter  fogs,  as 
they  are  equally  common  all  along  the  coaft  from  the 
parallel  of  twenty  to  the  equinox,  where  no  N.  winds 
are  known.  And  as  I  have  already  related  of*  Lima, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  live,  during  the  win- 
ter, in  a  perpetual  fog. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  a  table  of  the 
variations  of  the  needle  obferved  in  my  fecond  voyage, 
in  the  frigate  La  Delivrance,  from  Callao,  to  Con- 
ception Bay. 

South  Lat.    Long,  from  Callao.    Variations  and  their 
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33  5/4    352    32     10    0O 

35  °6     354    39~*         lI  IO 

36  57     000    47^    11     15 

Don  George  Juan,  who  failed  froom  Callao,  with 
the  Delivrance,  as  commander  of  the  Lys,  another 
French  frigate,  made  the  following  obfervations. 

South  Latitude.  Long,  from  Callao.  Variations  and  their 

Kinds. 
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Kinds. 
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min. 
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min. 

Deg. 

min. 
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06 
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00 
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12 

5° 
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00 
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48 

23 

00 
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00 
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00 
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30 
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00 
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00 

34* 
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5 

15 

3° 

45 

349 

00 
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00 

33 

3° 

35* 

20 

7 

10 

Without  the  ifland 

of Juan 

Fernandes. 

33 

50 

356 

00 

8 

30 

33 

40 

000 

00 

10 

3° 

33 

45 

002 

00 

10 

45 

On  the  coaft  of  Valparaifo. 
33         20  005         00  12         30 

The  fenfible  difference  between  thefe  variations 
arofe  from  the  difference  of  the  needles,  by  which 
they  were  obferved;  and  the  reafons  for  that  difference 
have  been  confidered  in  another  place. 

The  difference  of  the  Meridians  between  Callao  and 
Conception,  appears  from  the  feries  of  obfervations 
made  by  us  at  Lima,  and  thofe  by  father  Feville,  at 
the  fame  place,  to  be  3  °  58'  which  is  the  eaftern  di- 
stance of  Conception  from  Callao,  yet  in  the  maps  of 
this  country  it  is  placed  eight  or  nine  degrees  to  the 
eaftward,  a  miftake  proceeding  from  a  want  of  atten- 
tion 
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tion  in  the  pilots  in  obferving  the  direction  of  the 
currents ;  and  as  thefe  carry  the  fhip  towards  the 
S.  W.  the  pilots,  when  in  the  offing.,  begin  to  com- 
pute their  diftance  from  the  coaft.  But  this  being  in 
reality  much  greater  than  that  given  by  the  rhumb, 
they  are  afterwards  under  a  neceflity  of  fleering  towards 
the  E.  and  thence  their  reckoning  makes  the  porn 
farther  to  the  eaftward  than  it  really  is  i  and  the  cur- 
rents running  fometimes  with  a  greater  velocity  than 
at  others,  pilots  often  differ  in  placing  the  meridian  of 
Con  eption,  fo  that  very  few  at  firft  make  the  cape, 
tho*  aflifled  by  that  chart,  which  they  confider  are 
the  bed.  For  all  thefe  draughts  are  laid  down  from 
the  falfe  conclufions  of  erroneous  journals,  no  allowance 
having  been  made  for  the  fetting  of  the  currents. 
The  difference  of  latitude  proves  beyond  contradic- 
tion the  reality  of  the  currents,  and  the  degree  of 
their  velocity  as  I  have  already  noticed. 

On  the  26th  of  January  the  Efperanza,  a  Spanifh 
frigate,  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendinueta, 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Talcaguano,  after 
her  voyage  from  Monte- video  in  the  river  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  round  Cape  Horn,  which  hie  had  performed  in 
frxty-fix  days.  On  our  arrival  at  Puerto  Tome,  an 
officer  came  on  board  the  Belin,  the  very  fame  night 
we  came  to  an  anchor ;  and  the  day  following,  being 
the  fixth  of  February,  our  two  frigates  joined  the 
Efperanza,  at  Talcaguano,  and  formed  a  little  fqua- 
dron  under  the  command  of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendi- 
nueta,  according  to  orders  from  the  vice-roy,  who 
had  received  an  account  that  the  Efperanza  lay  ready 
at  Monte-video,  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  that  fum- 
mer  into  the-fouth  fea,  and  that  commodore  Don  Jo- 
feph  Pizarro,  with  other  officers  were  travelling  over 
land  to  Santiago  de  Chili ;  which  he  had  reached  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival, 

Q^4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

JDefcription  of  the  City  of  Conception,  in  the 

Kingdom   of  Chili  ;  with  an  account   of  its 
commerce,  and  the  fertility  of  the  country. 

Conception,    otherwife   called   Penco,    was    firfl 
founded  by  captain  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  in  the 
year  1550.     But  the  powerful  revolts  of  the  Indians 
of  Arauco  and  Tucapel,  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  re- 
move to  Santiago.  They  cannot,  however,  be  charged 
with  having  quitted  their  fettlement  till  they  had  been 
defeated  feveral  times  by  the  Indians,  in  one  of  which 
they  loft  the  abovementioned  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who 
as  governor  of  that  kingdom,  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  employed  in  the  conqueil  of  it.     The 
fame  unhappy  fate  alio  attended  Francifco  de  Villagra, 
who  as  Valdivia' s  lieutenant  general  had  fucceeded  in 
the  command.   Thefe  misfortunes,  and  the  fuperiority 
of  the  allied  Indians,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  abandon 
Conception.     The  inhabitants  however  being  defirous 
of  poffcfling  again  their  plantations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city,  and  of  which  they  ufed  to  make 
fuch  large  profits,  petitioned  the  audience  of  Lima  for 
leave  to  return  to  their  original  city.     But  had  foon 
fufficient  caufe   to  repent  of  not  having  exerted  their 
induPcry  in  improving  the  place  whither  they  had  re- 
tired, the  Indians,  on  the  firit.  notice  that  the  Spaniards 
were  returned  to  the  city,  forming  a  powerful  alliance 
under  a  daring  leader,  called  Lautaro,  took  by  ftorm 
a  fmall  fort,  which  was  the  whole  defence  of  the  city, 
and  put  all  to  the  fword,  except  a  fmall  number  who 
had  fortunately  efcaped  to  Santiago.    Some  time  after 
Don   Gracia  de  Mendoza,    fon   to  the  vice-roy   de 
Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Canete,  arriving  as  governor 
of  Chili,  with  a  body  of  forces  fufficient  for  making 
head  againft  the  Indians,  reftored  the  inhabitants  of 
2  •     Con- 
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Conception  to  their  former  pofTeffions,  with  the  greateft: 
apparent  fecurity.  But  the  year  1603  gave  birth  to  a 
new  and  more  general  confederacy,  by  which  means 
Conception,  La  Imperia,  and  Baldivia,  with  fix  fmaller 
places,  were  deilroyed  j  being  the  greateft  part  of]  the 
places  in  this  kingdom.  Conception  however  received 
frefh  fuccours,  the  city  was  again  repaired,  and  has 
continued  ever  fince. 

Its  latitude,  according;  to  an  obfervation  we  made 
in  the  year  .1744  at  Talcaguana,  which  lies  exactly 
E.  and  W.  with  the  city,  is  360  43'  15"  S.  and  ts 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  TenerifF,  according  to 
Father  Fevi] lee,  2°3°  18' 30".  The  city  is  built  on 
the  S.  W.  more  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  an  uneven 
fandy  ground,  and  on  a  fmall  declivity,  having  a  little 
river  running  through  it.  The  city  in  its  extent,  is 
fcarce  equal  to  one  of  the  fourth  clafs.  The  deftruc~ 
tion  it  fuffered  in  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1730,  oc- 
cafioned  all  the  houfes  to  be  built  low,  tho'  it  had  be- 
fore been  fubjecl:  to  thefe  fudden  convulfions  of  nature. 
This  was,  however,  the  lair,  of  thofe  remarkable  for 
their  melancholy  confequences,  which  extended  to  San- 
tiago, the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  involved 
in  the  fame  ruin.  On  the  Sth  of  July  at  one  in  the 
morning  the  firif.  motions  were  felt,  and  the  concufllons 
increafing,  the  fea  retreated  to  a  confiderable  diftance; 
but  in  a  fmall  time  returned  fo  impetuoufly,  and  with 
fuch  a  fwell,  that  it  overflowed  the  whole  city,  and  the 
neighbouring;  countries.  In  this  fudden  calamity  the 
inhabitants  had  no  other  afylum  than  the  neighbour- 
ing eminences.  This  inundation  was  foon  fucceeded  by 
three  or  four  fhocks;  and  at  about  four  in  the  morning, 
a  little  before  day  break,  the  concufhons  returned  with 
the  moil  tremendous  violence,  demolifhing  the  few 
buildings  which  had  withftood  the  firft  fhocks,  and 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  fea. 

Th  s   houfes  are  all  either  of  topias  or  mud.  walls, 
or  adoves,  unburnt  bricks  ♦,  but  covered  with  tiles. 

The 
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The  churches  are  fmall  and  mean  ;  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  Francifcan,  Auguftine,  and  Dominican 
convents,  as  well  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  fathers  of 
mercy  :  But  the  college  of  Jefuits  is  not  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  elegance,  being  well  built  and  of  a  tolerable 
architecture. 

,  The  political  government  of  this  city  confifts  of 
a  corregidor  nominated  by  the  king,  and  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  ordinary  alcaldes  and  the  regidores. 
During  the  vacancy  of  this  poll,  the  duty  is  per- 
formed by  the  prefident  of  Chili,  who  is  governor 
and  captain  general  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
prefident  of  the  audience  of  Santiago,  on  which  as  its 
capital,  Conception  is  dependant.  The  court  of  au- 
dience was  originally  eftablifhed  in  the  latter,  and 
continued  there  from  the  year  1567,  to  1574;  but 
the  danger  and  difturbances,  occafioned  by  the  fre- 
quent revolts  of  the  Indians,  caufed  it  for  a  while 
to  be  fupprefs'd,  and  afterwards  to  be  removed  to 
the  city  of  Santiago.  The  prefident  is  however  ob* 
liged  to  refide  fix  months  of  the  year  at  Concep- 
tion, that  he  may  attend  carefully  to  the  military 
concerns  of  the  frontiers,  fee  that  the  forts  be  in 
a  good  condition,  and  well  provided  with  every 
thing,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  of  Arauco  in 
awe,  and  that  the  military  forces  are  in  good  order, 
and  well  difciplined,  and  always  in  readinefs  to  repel 
any  attempts  of  the  Indians,  provided  they  fhould 
ever  abandon  their  dread  of  the  Spanifh  troops. 
During  the  other  fix  months,  when  the  governor  re- 
fides  at  Santiago,  he  acts  in  a  very  different  cha* 
rafter;  hearing  complaints,  redrefling  grievances,  and 
adminiftring  juftice,  that  this  tribunal  may  receive 
the  greater  dignity  from  his  prefence.  Here  is  alfo 
a  chamber  of  finances,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an 
accountant  and  treafurer.  Befides  which  Conception 
has  likewife  all  the  other  courts  and  offices  ufual  in 
the  cities  of  South  America. 

As 
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As  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  villages,  and 
country,  within  the  jurifdifHon  of  Conception,  form 
different  bodies  of  militia,  fome  of  which  are  in  pay, 
and  all  muft  be  ready  on  any  fudden  alarm,  there 
is,  befides  the  corregidor,  a  Maeftra  de  Campo,  who 
commands  in  all  the  military  affairs  without  the  city; 
but  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  give  a  farther  account 
of  his  duty  in  the  fequel. 

This  city  at  firft  belonged  to  the  diocefs  of  Impe-' 
rial;  but  that  being  ruined  by  the  perpetual  incurfions 
of  the  Indians,  the  epifcopal  fee  was  removed  to  Con- 
ception, and  the  chapter  changed.  It  is  now  a  fuf- 
fragan  of  Lima,  and  has  a  chapter  confiding  of  a  bi- 
fhop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  two  prebendaries. 

The  jurifdiction  of  Conception  extends  from  the 
river  Maule  on  the  coaft  N.  of  the  city  to  Cape 
Lavapies.  It  has  few  villages;  but  the  whole  coun- 
try full  of  feats,  farms,  and  cottages. 

The  inhabitants  confift  of  Spaniards  and  Mefti- 
zos,  who  in  colour  are  hardly  diftinguifhable  from 
the  former ;  both  being  very  fair,  and  fome  have 
even  frefh  complexions.  The  goodnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, together  with  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
have  drawn  hither  many  Spanifh  families,  both 
Creoles  and  Europeans,  who  live  together  in  that 
harmony  and  friendfhip,  which  mould  be  an  exam- 
ple to  the  other  parts  of  thefe  provinces ;  where  the 
comforts  of  fociety  are  greatly  lefTened  by  the  feuds 
arifing  from  a  mean  pride  and  jealoufy.  The  men 
in  general  are  well-fhaped  and  robuft,  and  the  wo- 
men handfome.  Their  cuftoms  and  drefs,  are  a 
kind  of  compound  of  thofe  of  Lima  and  Quito, 
but  more  nearly  referable  the  latter,  except  that  the 
men  ufe,  inftead  of  a  cloak,  a  poncho,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  quilt,  about  two  yards  and 
a  half  or  three  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing an  opening  in  the  middle  juft  fufBcient  to  put 
their  head  through,  the  reft  hanging  down  on  all 

fides. 
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fides.  (Plate  VII.)  This  is  thtir  drefs  in  all  weathers, 
whether  walking  or  riding.  The  peafants,  whom  they 
call  Guafos,  never  pull  it  off  but  when  they  go  to  reft, 
tucking  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  both  their  arms 
and  whole  body  are  at  full  liberty  either  for  labour 
or  diverfion.  This  is  an  univer^l  garb  among  all 
ranks  when  they  ride  on  horfeback,  an  exercife  very 
common  here;  and  the  women  are  particularly  famous 
for  their  fkill  in  horfemanfhip. 

This  drefs  though  fo  plain  and  uniform  in  itfelf, 
ferves  to  diflinguifh  the  rank  and  quality  of  the 
wearer;  as  its  price  is  proportional  to  the  work  on  it. 
Some  wear  it  as  a  covering,  fome  for  decency,  and 
others  for  fhew.  Accordingly  if  thofe  of  the  common 
people  coft  only  four  or  five  dollars,  others  have  flood 
the  owners  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred. 
This*  difference  arifes  from  the  finenefs  of  the  fluff,  or 
from  the  laces  and  embroidery,  with  which  they  are 
decorated.  They  are  of  a  double  woollen  fluff  ma- 
nufactured by  the  Indians,  and  generally  of  a  blue 
colour  embroidered  with  red  or  white;  fometimes,  in- 
deed, the  ground  is  white  embroidered  with  blue, 
red,  and  other  colours. 

The  peafants  are  furprizingly  dextrous  in  ma- 
naging the  noofe  and  lance  ;  and  it  is  very  feldom, 
that  tho*  on  full  fpeed  they  mifs  their  aim  with 
the  former.  Accordingly  thefe  are  their  chief  arms, 
and  they  will  halter  a  wild  bull  with  the  fame  agi- 
lity as  any  other  creature  ;  nor  could  a  man,  how- 
ever cautious,  avoid  being  taken  in  their  noofe.  I 
{hall  relate  an  inflance  of  their  addrefs  with  regard 
to  an  Englifhman  whom  we  knew  at  Lima.  He 
was  in  the  long  boat  of  a  privateer  then  lying  in 
Conception  bay,  intending  to  land  at  Talcaguano, 
"with  a  view  of  plundering  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
but  a  body  of  the  country  militia  made  to  the  fhore 
in  order  to  oppofe  them.  Upon  this  the  Englifh 
fired  upon  them  with   their  mufquetry,    imagining 

that 
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that  would  be  diffident  to  put  them  to  flight,  and 
thus  the  place  be  open  for  them  to  land.  They  had 
no  fo.oner  difcharged  their  pieces,  than  one  of  the 
peafants,  tho'  the  boat  was  at  a  considerable  diftance, 
threw  his  noofe,  and  notwithstanding  all  in  the 
boat  threw  themfelves  on  their  faces,  he  noofed  the 
above-mentioned  perfon,  pulling  him  out  of  the 
boat  with  the  greateft  rapidity;  whilft the  others,  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  fave  him,  in  their  fright 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  get  out  of  danger  as 
foon  as  poffible.  It  was  the  Englifhman's  good  fortune 
not  to  be  flrangled  or  killed  by  the  bruifes  he  received, 
the  flip  knot  having  paired  from  one  moulder  under 
the  oppofite  arm,  fo  that  he  recovered  in  a  few  days. 

As  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  mifs,  and  are  ob- 
liged on  haltering  a  creature,  to  draw  the  knot,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  throw  the  noofe,  they  clap 
fpurs  to  their  horfe,  and  put  him  on  his  full  fpeed ; 
that  the  creature  is  fo  far  from  having  time  to  dif- 
ingage  itfelf,  that  it  is  no  fooner  caught  than 
dilabled.  This  is  ado  one  of  the  weapons,  if  I 
may  give  it  that  name,  ufed  in  their  private  quar- 
rels, defending  themfelves  with  a  lance  of  a  mid- 
dling length.  And  their  addrefs  on  thefe  occafions 
is  fo  very  remarkable,  that  very  often  after  a  long 
difpute  in  which  both  parties  are  heartily  tired,  they 
part  with  no  other  hurt  than  a  few  bruifes.  This 
is  alio  the  method  they  take  to  fatisfy  their  revenge, 
endeavouring  to  halter,  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
either  as  he  runs  from  them,  or  is  not  apprized  of 
their  intention.  In  this  cafe  the  only  refource  in 
an  open  country  on  feeing  him  with  his  noofe  in  his 
hand,  is,  to  throw  one's  ielf  on  the  ground,  keeping 
the  legs  and  arms  as  clofe  to  the  furface  as  pofii- 
ble,  that  the  rope  may  have  no  room  to  get  under 
any  part.  The  perfon  may  alfo  fave  himfelf  by 
Handing  clofe  to  a  tree,  and  if  in  the  ftreet  by  plac- 
ing himfelf  againfl  the  wall.     A  fmall  diftance,  that 

is. 
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is,  under  ten  or  fifteen  paces,  partly  renders  their 
dexterity  ineffectual ;  but  there  is  very  great  dan- 
ger of  being  intangled  when  the  diftance  is  thirty 
or  forty..  The  noofes  or  halters,  are  thongs  of  a 
cow's  hide  cut  round  the  ikin,  and  of  a  proper 
breadth.  Thefe  thongs  they  twift,  and  work  with 
fat,  till  they  are  of  a  proper  degree  of  fupplenefs ; 
but  fo  ftrong,  that  tho'  when  twilled  they  are  not 
larger  than  the  little  finger,  yet  they  hold  the  wilder! 
bull,  when  its  efforts  to  efcape  would  break  a  rope 
of  hemp  of  much  larger  dimenllons. 

The  climate  of  this  city  is  not  eflentially  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  Win- 
ter is  indeed  fomething  colder  than  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Spain,  but  milder  than  thofe  of  the 
northern  ;  and  the  iummer  heats  proportionably.  In 
winter  the  inhabitants  feem  to  be  little  incommoded 
by  the  N.  winds,  and  in  fummer  the  heats  are  mo- 
derated by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  S.  The 
heat  is  however  greater  in  the  city  than  in  the  adjacent 
country,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  different  difpofition 
of  the  ground,  being  interfered  by  various  rivers, 
fome  of  which  are  very  large,  as  the  Arauco  and 
the  Biobio.  The  latter  of  which,  at  a  league  above 
its  mouth,  is  very  near  four  leagues  in  breadth.  It 
may  however  in  fummer  be  forded,  but  not  without 
danger ;  in  the  winter  it  is  paffed  in  balzas.  At  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  river  the  territories  of  the  wild 
Indians  begin,  and  near  the  fame  more  cowards  that 
part  are  the  chain  of  frontier  forts,  of  which  a  farther 
account  will  be  given  in  the  fequel.  The  country  of 
this  jurifdiction  confifts  principally  of  extenfive  plains, 
the  Cordillera  being  at  a  confiderable  diftance  to  the 
eaflward,  and  the  whole  fpace  between  it  and  the  fea 
coad,  one  entire  and  uniform  plain,  interrupted  only 
by  a  few  eminences,  which  are  an  ornament  to  the 
country,  and  render  the  peripective  of  it  the  more 
agreeable. 

The 
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The  great  affinity  between  this  climate  and  that 
of  Spain  is  evident  from  its  products,  though  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  with  regard  to  their  good- 
nefs  and  plenty,  in  both  which  this  country  has 
greatly  the  advantage.  The  trees  and  plants  of  all 
kinds  have  their  regular  feafons,  embellifhing  the 
fields  with  their  verdure,  entertaining  the  fight  with 
their  various  flowers  and  blofToms,  and  gratifying 
the  palate  with  their  delicious  fruits.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  mention  that  the  times  of  the  feafon  muft 
be  oppofite,  confequently  the  winter  in  Spain  is 
their  fummer,  and  the  autumn  of  the  former,  the 
fpring  of  the  latter.  In  faying  that  this  country 
produces  the  fame  corn  and  fruits  as  Spain,  I  do 
not  mean  thofe  of  the  moft  fouthern  parts ;  for 
neither  fugar  canes,  oranges  nor  lemons  thrive  here. 
Nor  is  it  well  adapted  to  olive-yards,  tho'  fome  o- 
lives  are  produced  here.  But  the  fruits  cultivated 
in  the  center  of  Spain,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  pro- 
duced here  in  a  moft  aftonifhing  plenty,  wheat  and 
other  grain  generally  producing  a  hundred  fold.  I 
fhail  here  relate  an  inftance  I  myfelf  faw  and  ex- 
amined at  Talcaguano,  in  a  garden  near  the  fea 
fide,  at  a  place  called  the  Morro,  very  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  harbour.  A- 
mong  feveral  ftalks  of  wheat  that  had  grown  there 
without  culture,  I  faw  one  whofe  item  was  not 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  but  from  its 
knots  there  afterwards  fprung  fo  many  ftalks,  as 
produced  thirty  four  ears*,  the  largeft  of  which  were 
near  three  inches  in  length,  and  the  leaft  not  lefs 
than  two.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  obferving  that 
I  viewed  this  production  of  nature  with  aftoniih- 
ment,  told  me  that  it  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
for  tho'  the  grain  in  the  ground  commonly  fown, 
did  not  often  attain  fuch  a  luxuriancy,  it  was  com- 

*  This  fpecies  of  wheat  is  called  Triticum  fpica  multiplier,  and 
is  cultivated  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

mon 
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mon  for  each  ftalk  to  produce  five  or  fix  ears. 
This  information  raifed  my  curiofity  ;  and  I  met 
with  fo  many  inftances  afterwards,  that  my  furprize 
at  feeing  the  ftalk  juft  mentioned  was  greatly  a- 
bated  ;  as  from  the  moifture,  advantageous  expofure, 
and  richnefs  of  the  foil,  a  much  greater  produce 
mi^ht  naturally  be  expected  than  in  the  ground  con- 
ftantly  fown. 

The  great  plenty  of  wheat  here  is  fufficiently  in- 
dicated by  its  price  ;  a  meafure  weighing  fix  arobas 
and  fix  pounds,  being  ufualiy  fold  for  eight  or  ten 
rials.  Yet  for  want  of  a  market,  tho'  at  fo  low  a 
price,  no  more  is  fown  than  is  neceffary  for  home 
confurription;  and  thence  great  part  of  the  country 
lies  fallow. 

Here  are  vines  of  feveral  kinds,  and  which  vye 
with  the  wheat  in  exuberance.  They  are  alfoj  both 
with  regard  to  the  richnefs  and  tiavour  of  their 
grapes,  efteeemed  beyond  any  produced  in  Peru. 
Molt  of  them  are  red.  A  fort  of  Mufcadel  is  alfo 
made  here,  whofe  flavour  far  exceeds  any  of  the  kind 
made  in  Spain.  The  grapes  grow  moftly  in  efpa- 
Jiers,  and  not  on  detached  vines.  In  this  refpecl  alfo, 
as  in  the  wheat,  large  tracts  of  ground  are  totally 
neglected.  For  tho'  its  produce  is  fo  confiderable, 
the  buyers  are  fo  few,  that  the  vineyards  do  not 
anfwer  even  the  expence  of  cultivation. 

The  chief  ufe  made  of  thefe  rich  lands  by  the 
owners  is,  the  fattening  of  oxen,  goats  and  fheep.  And 
this  is  the  principal  employment  of  greateft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  all  ranks,  and  uni- 
verfaily  of  the  lower  clafs.  As  foon  as  the  horned 
cattle  are  fattened  in  thefe  luxuriant  paitures,  and 
the  proper  feafon  arrived,  four  or  five  hundred,  and 
even  more,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  farm, 
are  flaughtered.  They  take  out  the  fat,  melt  it  into 
a  kind  of  lard,  there  called  GrafTa;  and  bucca- 
neer or  dry  the  flefh  in  fmoke  \  but  the  greateft  pro- 
fit 
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fit  arifes  from  the  hide,  the  tallow,  and  the  grafTa, 
a  fufficient  proof  of  their  prodigious  fatnefs  when 
killed.  But  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  country  may- 
be bed  formed  from  the  value  of  a  live  bead,  which, 
when  fit  to  be  killed,  may  be  purchafed  for  four  dol- 
lars ;  a  price  vaftly  beneath  that  in  any  other  part  of 
India;  and  may  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  unjuft 
reproach  of  the  poverty  of  this  province.  For  were 
the  induflry  of  the  people  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  this  kingdom  would  be  the  moll  opulent  of  any. 
in  America. 

The    manner  of  flaughtering   the    beafts   render 
it  a  favourable  diverfion  to  the  perfons  employed  in 
performing   it,    and   it    mud    be   owned   that   their 
dexterity  is  really  furprizing.     The  cattle  intended 
to  be  killed   are  drove  into  an  inclofure.     At  the 
gate  are  the  Guafos  on  horfeback  with  their  fpears 
two  or  three   toifes   in   length,    and   at  one   end  a 
very  fharp  piece   of  ileel   in   the    form  of  a    half 
moon,  the  points  of  which  are  about  a  foot  diflant 
from  each  other.    Every  thing  being  ready,  the  gate 
of  the  inclofure  is  opened,  and   a  bead  turned  out, 
which  naturally  betakes   itfelf  to  flight,  but  is  im- 
mediately purfued  by  a  Guafo,  who  without  check- 
ing his   horfe   hamltrings  it  in    one   leg,   and  then 
immediately  in   the   other.      He  then  alights*    and 
having  difpatched  his   capture,   fkins  it,    takes  out 
the  tallow,  the  fat  for  the  Grafla,  and  cuts  up.  the 
flefh  for  faking  and  drying.     This  done  he  wraps  up 
the  tallow  in    the  hide,  and  loading  it  on  his  horfe, 
carries  it  to  the  farm  •,  returning  again  for  the  flefh, 
After  this  he  fets  out  on  another  expedition.     Some- 
times they  turn  out  at  once  as   many  beafts  as  there 
are  Guafos  ready  to  kill  them.     And  this  is  the  daily 
exercife  till   all  the  cattle    appointed  for  that  year's 
Daughter  are  difpatched.     An  European  is  furprized 
not  only  at  their  dexterity  in  hamftringing  the  bead, 
when  both  are  on  full  fpeed,  but  alfo  to  fee  one  man 
Vol.  II.  R  alone 
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fit  arifes  from  the  hide,  the  tallow,  and  the  grafla, 
a  fufficient  proof  of  their  prodigious  fatnefs  when 
killed.  But  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  country  may 
be  bed  formed  from  the  value  of  a  live  bead,  which, 
when  fit  to  be  killed,  may  be  purchafed  for  four  dol- 
lars •,  a  price  vaftly  beneath  that  in  any  other  part  of 
India;  and  may  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  unjuft 
reproach  of  the  poverty  of  this  province.  For  were 
the  induflry  of  the  people  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  this  kingdom  would  be  the  moll  opulent  of  any 
in  America. 

The    manner  of  flaughtering   the    beads   render 
it  a  favourable  diverfion  to  the  perfons  employed  in 
performing   it,    and   it    muft    be   owned  that   their 
dexterity  is  really  furprizing.     The  cattle  intended 
to  be  killed   are  drove  into  an  inclofure.     At  the 
gate  are  the  Guafos  on  horfeback  with  their  fpears- 
two  or  three   toifes   in   length,    and   at  one   end  a 
very  fharp  piece   of  fleel   in   the    form  of  a    half 
moon,  the  points  of  which  are  about  a  foot  diftant 
from  each  other.    Every  thing  being  ready,  the  gate 
of  the  inclofure  is  opened,  and   a  bead  turned  out, 
which  naturallv  betakes   itfelf  to  flight,  but  is  im- 
mediately  purfued  by  a  Guafo,  who  without  check- 
ing his   horfe  hamdrings  it  in    one  leg,  and  then 
immediately  in   the   other.      He  then  alights*    and 
having  difpatched  his   capture,   fkins  it,    takes  out 
the  tallow,  the  fat  for  the  Grada,  and  cuts  up.  the 
flefh  for  faking  and  drying.     This  done  he  wraps  up 
the  tallow  in    the  hide,  and  loading  it  on  his  horfe, 
carries  it  to  the  farm  •,  returning  again  for  the  flefh, 
After  this  he  fets  out  on  another  expedition.     Some- 
times they  turn  out  at  once  as   many  beads  as  there 
are  Guafos  ready  to  kill  them.     And  this  is  the  daily 
exercife  till   all   the  cattle    appointed  for  that  year's 
daughter  are  difpatched.     An  European  is  furprized 
not  only  at  their  dexterity  in  hamftringing  the  bead* 
when  both  are  on  full  fpeed,  but  alfo  to  fee  one  man 
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alone  go  through  the  whole  work  in  fuch  a  regular 
method  and  great  difpatch.  If  the  beaft  be  fwifter 
than  his  horfe,  the  Guaib  has  recourfe  to  his  noofe, 
and  halters  him  by  throwing  it  either  about  his 
neck,  or  round  one  or  two  of  his  legs,  according 
as  opportunity  offers,  and  by  that  means  fecures 
him.  Then  if  a  tree  be  near  at  hand  he  gives  the 
end  of  the  thong  two  or  three  turns  round  the 
trunk,  and  the  whole  difficulty  of  killing  the  beaft 
is  over. 

The  tallow  is  wrapt  up  in  the  hides,  and  in  this 
manner  carried  to  the  city  for  fale  ;  the  GrafTa  is 
melted  into  bags  of  fheep-fkins  ;  the  flefh,  after  be- 
ing cut  into  thin  dices,  is  faked,  and  this  is  what 
ihey  call  TafTagear ;  afterwards  it  is  buccaneered  or 
dried  in  the  fmoke,  and  fold.  The  hides  they  tan, 
and  make  from  them  a  moll  excellent  leather,  efpe- 
cially  for  the  foles  of  fhoes.  Goats  alfo  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  are  fattened  and  turn  to  good  ac- 
count. Their  tallow  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 
ox,  and  the  Cordovan  leather  made  of  their  fkins 
furpanes  every  thing  of  that  kind  made  in  any  part  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru. 

All  other  provifions  and  grain  are  in  the  fame 
plenty,  turkeys,  geefe,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  fold 
at  a  remarkable  low  price,  great  numbers  of  them 
being  bred  all  over  the  country,  with  little  care  and 
no  expence.  Wild  fowls  alfo  are  very  common,  among 
which  are  canelones,  and  others  defcribed  among  the 
birds  found  in  the  defarts  of  Quito,  tho'  thefe  are 
not  fb  large,  and  more  like  the  bandarrias  as  they  are 
there  called.  Here  are  alfo  wood  pigeons,  turtle 
doves,  partridges,  fnipes,  woodcocks,  and  royal  cira- 
picos,  &c.  And  with  regard  to  thefe  the  air  may  be 
faid  to  vie  with  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  birds  I  mud  not  omit  one  of  a  very 
lingular  kind,  and  found  all  over  the  country.  The 
natives  call  thefe  birds  difpertadores,  awakeners,  from 

their 
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their  giving  notice  to  others  of  the  approach  of  any 
danger.  On  hearing  the  noife  of  the  approach  of  any 
creature  whether  man  or  beaft,  or  feeing  them  within  a 
fmall  diftance,  they  rife  from  the  ground,  and  make 
a  loud  chattering  not  unlike  that  of  a  magpye;  con- 
tinuing the  noife,  and  flying  about  in  the  air  over  the 
object  which  caufed  the  alarm.  This  is  underftood 
by  the  birds  thereabouts,  who  immediately  rife  and  by 
that  means  efcape  the  danger. 

This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  fowl,  its 
plumage  black  and  white,  has  a  thick  neck,  the  head 
fomething  large,  erect,  and  beautifully  adorned  with 
a  tuft  of  feathers;  its  eyes  are  large,  fharp  and  lively; 
its  bill  well  proportioned,  ftrong,  and  a  little  curved. 
On  the  fore  part  of  their  wings  are  two  fpurs,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  reddifh  tinct  towards  the  root, 
and  their  points  refembling  thofe  of  a  cock,  being 
very  hard  and  fharp.  Thefe  are  the  weapons  they 
make  ufe  of  againft  the  other  birds,  particularly 
thofe  of  prey  as  hawks,  and  others  of  that  kind,  which 
probably  abound  the  more  in  this  country,  from  the 
great  variety  of  prey  it  affords  them. 

Among  the  finging  birds  is  the  goldfinch,  in  every 
particular  refembling  thofe  of  Spain,  except  a  fmall 
variation  in  its  plumage.  There  are  befides  others 
proper  to  this  country,  and  met  with  in  all  the  cold 
climates,  particularly  the  piches,  which  are  fomething 
larger  than  fparrows.  They  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
fpotted  with  black,  except  their  bread,  which  is  of  a 
mod  beautiful  red,  and  fome  feathers  of  the  fame  co- 
lour in  their  wings,  intermixed  with  others  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Amidft  all  the  fertility  of  this  country,  the 
only  infects  are  the  niguas  or  piques  ;  and  tho'  fome 
fnakes  are  found  in  the  fields  and  woods,  their  bite  is 
not  dangerous.  Neither  are  the  country  peafants  under 
any  apprehenfions  from  ravenous  beafts;  fo  that  nature 
may  be  faid  to  pour  her  treafures  on  this  country,  with* 
out  blending  them  with  the  ufual  inconveniences. 
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The  fruits  which  moftly  abound  in  Chili,  are  of 
the  fame  kind  as  thofe  known  in  Europe  ;  its  cher- 
ries in  particular  are  large,  and  of  a  fine  tafte.  The 
ftrawberries  are  of  two  kinds,  one  called  frutillas,  and 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  Quito,  wanting  little  of  being 
equal  to  a  hen's  egg  in  magnitude.  The  other,  which 
in  fize,  colour  and  tafte,  perfectly  refemble  thofe  of 
Spain,  grow  wild,  on  the  fide  of  the  eminences  with 
which  the  plains  are  interfperfed.  And  here  alfo  grow 
all  kind  of  Rowers,  without  any  other  culture,  than 
that  of  benign  nature. 

Among  the  remarkable  herbs,  of  which  many 
are  medicinal,  and  others  applied  to  divers  ufes,  is 
the  panque,  of  great  fervice  in  tanning  leather.  It 
abounds  every  where,  and  grows  to  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  flem,  which  is 
of  a  foft  fubflance,  is  betwixt  four  and  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  fe- 
parating  there  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  round, 
ierrated,  rough,  and  thick  leaves,  and  fo  large  that 
their  diameter  when  full  grown,  is  feldom  lefs  than  a 
foot  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  two  feet.  Before  the 
plant  is  fit  to  be  cut,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
red,  the  peafants  make  an  incifion  into  the  bark,  and 
fuck  the  juice  which  is  very  cooling  and  aflringent  ; 
but  as  foon  as  ever  the  leaf  is  obferved  to  turn  white, 
an  indication  of  decay,  they  cut  the  plant  down  at 
the  root,  take  off  the  branches,  and  divide  the  (talk 
into  fhort  pieces,  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,,  make 
an  excellent  tan. 

Besides  this  ri:h  variety  of  productions,  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  country  alfo  abounds  with 
valuable  mines  and  quarries  ;  particularly  of  Lapis 
lazuli  and  loadftone,  copper  equal  to  the  bed  of 
Europe  *,  befides  feveral  or  gold-,  but  no  advantage  is 
derived  from  any ;  the  inhabitants,  contented  with  the 
plentiful  enjoyment  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  ex- 
tend their  wifhes  no  farther,  leaving  to  the  curiofity 

and 
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and  avarice  of  others  the  laborious  fearch  after  what 
the  earth  contains  rh  its  bowels. 

This  kingdom  of  Chili  feems  alfo  to  have  been 
the  firft  country  of  thofe  famous  horfes  and  mules, 
mentioned  in  the  firft  volume.  Indeed  all  thefe 
creatures  found  in  America,  owe  their  origin  to  fome 
imported  from  Spain.  At  prefent,  however,  thofe 
of  Chili  furpafs  not  only  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of 
America,  but  even  thofe  of  Spain,  from  whence  they 
.  are  derived.  The  horfes  firft  brought  over  might 
poftibly  have  been  of  the  running  kind,  Spain  itill 
abounding  in  that  fort.  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
greater  care  has  been  taken  here  of  preventing  the 
breed  from  being  mixed  with  others  of  a  lefs  generous 
fpeciesj  and  by  this  means  they  greatly  exceed  thofe  of 
Spain \  for  without  any  other  incentive  than  their  own 
inclination,  before  they  will  fuffer  any  other  to  get 
before  them,  they  will  exert  their  utmoft  ftrength  *, 
and  at  the  fame  time  their  motion  is  fo  eafy,  that  die 
rider  is  not  the  lean:  fatigued.  In  beauty  and  grace- 
fulnefs  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Andelufian 
horfes,  and  at  the  fame  time  full  of  fpirit.  Accord- 
ingly they  are  every  where  fo  highly  valued,  that  a 
more  acceptable  prefent  cannot  be  made  to  a  perfon  of 
the  greateft  diftinction,  than  one  of  thefe  beafts.  Many 
purchafe  them  for  parade,  and  befides  their  being 
common  all  over  the  kingdom,  they  have  been  fent 
even  to  Quito.  The  great  demand  for  them,  and  con- 
fequently  their  high  price,  has  induced  the  inhabitants 
of  feveral  countries  to  attempt  the  breeding  of  them  j 
but  none  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Chili. 

The  commerce  at  Conception  might  be  confide- 
rably  increafed,  were  the  country,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  inhabited  in  any  proportion  to  its 
fertility  and  extent ;  but  for  want  of  a  furficient 
number  of  hands,  their  commerce  is  at  a  very  low 
.ebb,  confiding  almoft  intirely  in  provifions,  wine, 
&c.  and  this  is  fo  fmail,   that  it  is  chiefly  carried  opi 
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by  only  a  Tingle  (hip  coming  once  a  year  from  Calloa 
to  load  with  them,  together  with  a  few  others  track- 
ing to  Chiloe  or  Baldivia,  and  in  their  return  touch 
here.  Their  exports  are  tallow,  grafTa,  cordovan, 
bend  leather,  excellent  butter,  wines,  and  dried 
fruits.  The  goods  brought  hither  in  exchange  are 
the  feveral  forts  of  woollen  fluffs  from  Quito,  and 
others  from  Europe,  iron,  and  mercury.  Very  few 
European  goods  are  however  imported  •,  for  the  peo- 
ple here  not  being  remarkable  for  their  riches,  ufe 
only  home  made  fluffs  and  bays,  which  tho'  extreme- 
ly good  are  in  no  great  quantity.  The  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  and 
the  Arauco  Indians,  fhall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Defcription  of  Conception  Bay  ;  its  roads  or 
harbours ',  ffi\   &c.  and  the  Jingular  mines  of 
ftoells  in  its  neighbourhood. 

TH  E  bay  of  Conception,  befides  its  excellent 
bottom,  is  of  fuch  an  extent,  as  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  on  the  whole  coaft.  For  from 
Tierra-Firma,  north  and  fouth,  its  length  is  nearly 
three  leagues  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft,  almoft  three  leagues,  being  the  diftance  be- 
twixt the  harbour  of  Talcaguano,  and  the  Ci- 
rilio  virde,  or  little  green  mountain,  fituated  near 
the  city  •,  from  whence  its  breadth  is  contracted  by 
the  ifland  of  Quinquina,  which  lying  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  forms  two  entrances,  of  which  that  on  the  eaft 
fide  is  the  fafeft,  being  two  miles  in  breadth,  and 
accordingly  frequented  by  moft  fhips.  The  weft 
entrance  is  between  the  ifland  and  Talcaguano  point, 
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and  is  near  half  a  league  in  breadth.  In  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  this  bay  is  thirty  fathom  water, 
which  depth  afterwards  decreafes  to  eleven  and  ten, 
till  within  about  a  mile  of  the  more,  oppofite  to  the 
entrance.  The  weftern,  tho'  the  many  rocks  and 
breakers  in  it  make  it  appear  very  dangerous,  has  a 
channel  with  water  fufficient  for  the  largefl  fhip,  the 
depth  being  at  firit  thirty  fathom,  and  never  lefs 
than  eleven ;  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance, that  is  at  an  equal  diftance  between  the  rocks 
which  project  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Talca- 
guano  point,  and  Quriqnina. 

Within  the  bay  are  three  roads  or  harbours, 
where  mips  anchor-,  for  tho'  the  bottom  be  every 
where  clear,  it  is  only  in  one  of  thefe  three  places 
{hips  can  ride  in  fafety,  being  no  where  elfe  fheltered 
from  the  wind.  The  firft  called  Puerto  Tome,  lies 
E.  and  W.  with  the  N.  point  of  Quinquina,  conti- 
guous to  the  coafl;  of  Tierra  Firma.  The  anchoring 
place  is  about  half  a  league  diftant  from  the  land,  in 
about  twelve  fathom  water.  But  this  road  is  only 
ufed  when  (hips  come  in  during  the  night,  it  being 
difficult  to  reach  either  of  the  other  two  before  day 
light,  as  ieveral  tacks  mud  be  made  for  that  purpofe. 

In  this  bay  the  principal  port  is  that  of  Talcagua- 
na.  It  is  properly  an  elbow,  and  bears  S.  S.  W.  from 
the  S.  point  of  Quinquina.  This  is  by  far  the 
mod  frequented,  mips  in  general  anchoring  here, 
having  not  only  better  ground  than  any  othrr  part 
of  the  bay,  but  are  in  fome  meafure  fheltered  from 
the  N.  winds.  Whereas  at  Cirillo-verde,  they  lie 
expofed,  not  only  to  thefe,  but  alfo  to  the  S.  winds, 
the  land  which  fnould  intercept  them  being  low. 
Befides  the  bottom  is  of  a  loofe  mud,  fo  that  the 
anchors  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  generally  come  home  ; 
and  confequently  the  mips  in  great  danger  of  being 
ftranded  on  the  coaft.  From  thefe  inconveniences  it 
*nay  be  concluded,  that  the  only  fhips  which  anchor 
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here,  are  fuch  as  happen  to  be  in  thofe  parts  in  the 
mid  ft  of  fummer,  an  1  are  in  hafte  to  take  m  their 
loading,  for  which  this  road  is  moft  convenient,  as 
being  neareft  the  city. 

Two  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  bay,  one 
of  which  pafling  thro'  the  city  of  Conception,  has 
thence  the  fame  name  ;  the  other  is  called  St.  Pedro. 
The  firft  is  the  watering  place  for  fhips  anchoring  at 
Cirillo  Verde  •,  whereas  thofe  at  Talcaguano,  fupply 
themfelves  with  that  necefTary  fluid  from  fome  ftreams 
which  flow  from  the  adjacent  eminences  •,  they  eafily 
take  on  board  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wood,  of  which 
there  is  here  plenty  •,  as  of  all  other  neceflfaries. 

Ships,  before  they  enter  the  bay  of  Conception, 
endeavour  to  make  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria,  and 
then  coaft  along  it,  keeping  at  the  fame  tme,  a  good 
look  out  for  a  reef  of  rocks  which  ftretches  out  al- 
moft  three  leagues  from  the  N.  W.  point;  thence 
they  continue  their  courfe,  keeping  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  from  the  main,  there  being  no  rocks  but 
what  are  above  water.  After  weathering  the  reef  of 
rocks  on  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria,  they  fteer  di- 
rectly for  Talcaguano  point,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
half  a  league  ;  from  which  feaward,  is  a  rock  called 
Quiebraollas,  which  muft  be  the  more  carefully 
avoided  at  it  is  furrounded  with  fhoals.  There  is, 
however,  no  danger,  if  the  fhip  be  not  nearer  than 
half  a  mile  ;  indeed  there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of 
•water  within  a  cable's  length.  After  their  being  a- 
breait  of  this  rock  they  iteer  for  the  N.  point  of 
Quinquina,  off  which  lie  two  rocks,  but  the  farther! 
from  the  fhore  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and 
may  be  fafely  approached  within  a  ftone's  caft.  Both 
theie  rocks  fwarm  with  fea-wolves ;  and  as  there  is 
a  fufficient  depth  of  water  all  round  them,  there  is  no 
other  danger  in  ftanding  near  them,  than  what  may 
be  feen.  There  is  indeed  a  neceflity  for  ftanding  near 
them,  to  avoid  falling  to  leeward  of  the  bay.  After 
2  palling 
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paffing  them,  the  courfe  is  continued  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  ifland  of  Quiriquina,  taking  care  to  avoid  fomc 
other  rocks  lying  along  the  more. 

As  mips  are  generally  obliged  to  make  feveral  tacks 
in  order  to  get  into  Conception  bay,  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the  ifland  of  Quinqui- 
na, either  on  the  E.  or  S.  fides ;  for  tho'  the  coaft 
is  bold  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  fides,  there  is  a  fhoal 
on  the  S.  extending  to  a  confiderable  diflance  from 
the  more.  At  a  third  part  of  the  diftance  between 
the  road  at  Talcaguano,  and  the  point  of  the  fame 
name,  is  another  fhoal,  running  about  half  a  league 
to  the  eaflward.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  whofe  tops  are  dry  at  low  water.  To  avoid 
this  fhoal,  tho'  the  thick  water  fufficiently  indicates  it, 
the  belt  way  is,  at  entering  the  mouth  of  the  bay  with 
a  land  wind,  to  fleer  directly  for  the  middle  of  a  fpot 
of  red  earth  on  a  mountain  of  a  middling  height,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  continuing  this  courfe 
till  the  fhip  is  palled  the  fhoal ;  and  then  fleer  direct- 
ly for  the  houfes  at  Talcaguana,  till  within  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  fhore,  which  is  the  ufual  anchoring 
place  in  five  or  fix  fathom  water ;  Cape  Herradura, 
being  covered  by  the  ifland  of  Quiriquina.  The  fame 
care  is  alfo  neceffary  to  avoid  another  reef  of  rocks, 
lying  between  the  Morro  and  the  coafl  of  Talcaguana ; 
nor  muft  the  Morro  fide  be  approached  too  near,  there 
being  afand  flretc  hing  all  along  from  that  reef  of 
rocks  to  Cirillo  Verde.  The  fhips  riding  at  Talca- 
guana in  the  manner  thus  prefcribed,  are  fheltered 
from  the  N.  wind  ;  but  not  entirely  fo  from  the  fea, 
which  in  thofe  winds  runs  very  high,  and  pours  in 
through  both  entrances.  The  goodnefs  of  the  bottom, 
however,  fecures  the  fhip.  During  the  force  of  thefe 
winds  there  is  no  poflibility  of  landing  on  account  of 
the  great  fea ;  but  in  fair  weather,  every  place  is  con- 
venient for  going  on  fhore. 

The   country   round   the   bay,    particularly    that 
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between  Talcaguana  and  Conception,  within  four  or 
five  leagues  from  the  fhore,  is  noted  for  a  very  lin- 
gular curiofity,  namely,  that  at  the  depth  of  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  is  a  flratum  of  fhells  of  different  kinds, 
two  or  three  toifes  in  thicknefs,  and  in  fome  pla- 
ces even  more,  without  any  intermixture  of  earth, 
one  large  fhell  being  joined  together  by  fmaller, 
and  which  alfo  fill  the  cavities  of  tht  larger.  From 
thefe  fhells  all  the  lime  ufed  in  building  is  made  -> 
and  large  pits  are  dug  in  the  earth  for  taking  out 
thofe  fhells,  and  calcining  them.  Were  thefe  ftrata 
of  fhells  found  only  in  low  and  level  places,  this 
phenomenon  would  be  more  eafily  accounted  for 
by  a  fuppofition  no  ways  improbable,  namely,  that 
thefe  parts  were  formerly  covered  by  the  fea,  agree- 
able to  an  obfervation  we  made  in  our  defcription  of 
Lima.  But  what  renders  it  furprizing  is,  that  the 
like  quarries  of  the  fame  kind  of  fhells,  are  found 
pn  the  tops  of  mountains  in  this  country,  fifty  toifes 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  I  did  not  indeed  perfonally 
examine  the  quarries  on  the  higher!  of  thofe  moun- 
tains ;  but  was  afTured  of  their  exiftence  by  perfons 
who  had  lime  kilns  there  •,  but  I  faw  them  myfelf  on 
'  the  fummits  of  others  at  the  height  of  twenty  toifes 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea ;  and  was  the  more 
pleafed  with  the  fight,  as  it  appeared  to  me  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  univerfality  of  the  deluge.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  fome  have  attributed  this  to  other 
caufes;  but  an  unanfwerable  confutation  of  their  fubter- 
fuge  is,  that  the  various  forts  of  fhells  which  compofe 
thefe  ftrata  both  in  the  plains  and  mountains,  are 
the  very  fame  with  thofe  found  in  the  bay  and  neigh- 
bouring places.  Among  thefe  fhells  are  three  fpe- 
cies  very  remarkable  :  the  firft  is  called  Choros, 
already  mentioned  in  our  defcription  of  Lima  ;  the 
fecond  is  called  Pies  de  Burros,  alTes  feet  •,  and  the 
{hird  Bulgados,  and  thefe  to  me  feem  to  preclude  all 
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manner  of  doubt  that  they  were  originally  produced 
in  that  fea,  from  whence  they  were  carried  by  the 
waters,  and  depofited  in  the  places  where  they  are 
now  found. 

I  have  examined  thefe  parts  with  the  clofeft  atten- 
tion, and  found  no  manner  of  veftige  of  fubterraneous 
fires.  No  calcinations  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  nor  among  the  fhells-,  which,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  are  not  intermixed  with  earth ; 
nor  are  there  (tones,  or  any  other  heterogeneous 
fubftances  found  among  them.  Some  of  thefe  fhells 
are  entire,  others  broken ;  as  muft  naturally  happen 
in  fuch  a  clofe  compreflion  of  them,  during  fo  long 
an  interval  of  time.  This  circumftance,  however  trifling 
it  may  appear  to  fome,  may  deferve  the  confid  ration 
of  thofe  who  have  advanced  the  notion,  that  fhells  may- 
be formed  in  the  earth  by  fubterraneous  fires,  co-ope- 
rating with  the  nature  of  the  foil.     > 

The  Pie  de  Burro,  has  its  name  from  the  fifh  in- 
clofed  in  it,  refembling,  when  taken  out,  the  foot  of 
an  afs.  This  fifti  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  firm  and 
filaceous ;  it  is  an  univalve,  its  mouth  almofl  circular, 
and  its  diameter  about  three  inches.  The  bottom  of 
the  fhell  is  concave  within,  and  convex  without.  The 
colour  within  is  perfectly  white,  the  furface  very 
fmooth ;  the  outfide  fcabrous  and  full  of  tubercles. 
Its  thicknefs  in  every  part  is  about  four  or  five  lines ; 
and  being  large,  compact,  and  heavy,  is  preferred 
to  all  others  for  making  lime. 

The  bulgados,  in  the  Canaries  called  bulgaos,  are 
fnails,  not  at  ail  differing  in  their  form  from  the  com* 
mon;  but  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fame  name  found  in 
gardens,  being  from  two  inches,  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  The  fhell  is  alfo  very  thick,  rough 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  and, 
next  to  the  preceding,  makes  the  beft  lime. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh  are  found  at  the 
Jpottom  of  the  fea  in  four,  fix,  ten  and  twelve  fathom 

water. 
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water.  They  are  caught  by  drags ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable  is,  that  no  fhells,  either  the  fame,  or  that 
have  any  refemblance  to  them,  are  feen  either  on  the 
fhores  continually  warned  by  the  fea,  or  on  thofe  tracks 
which  have  been  overflowed  by  an  extraordinary  tide. 
They  adhere  to  a  fea  plant,  called  Cochayuyo,  jjlake 
herb)  the  Indians  making  no  nominal  diflindtions  be- 
tween the  inland  lakes,  and  the  fea,  calling  both 
cochas.  This  plant  refembles  the  bejuco-,  its  diame- 
ter is  about  half  an  inch,  and  from  its  root  to  its  ex- 
tremity of  an  equal  thicknefs.  In  length  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  toifes,  producing  at  every  eighteen 
inches,  or  fomething  more,  a  leaf  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  or  two  yards  in  length  ;  but  the  breadth,  which 
is  in  every  part  the  fame,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three 
inches.  It  is  remarkable  fmooth,  which,  together 
with  a  vifcid  liquor,  with  which  it  is  covered,  gives  it 
a  very  fine  glofs.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  flem, 
which  is  extreamly  flexible,  and  ftrong.  Its  colour 
is  of  a  pale  green,  but  that  of  the  leaves  more  vivid* 
This  plant  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  equal 
in  dimenfions  to  the  main  flem.  Thefe  branches  fuc- 
ceffively  produce  others  of  the  fame  proportion  -,  fo 
that  the  produce  of  one  fingle  root  covers  a  prodigious 
fpace.  At  the  joints  where  the  branches  ipring,  are 
found  this  kind  of  fhell  fifh,  where  they  both  receive 
their  nourifhment,  and  propagate  their  fpecies.  The 
extremities  of  thefe  Cochayuyos,  float  on  the  furface, 
and  in  fome  lakes,  where  the  water  has  remained  a  long 
time  undifturbed,  form  a  kind  of  carpet.  At  the 
junction  of  the  flalk  of  every  leaf  with  the  flem,  is 
a  berry  refembling  a  caper,  but  fomething  larger, 
fmooth  and  glofTy  on  the  furface,  and  exactly  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  flem. 

The  feas  on  thefe  coafts  abound  in  excellent  fifh, 
tho'  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  thofe  near  Juan  Fer- 
nandes.  Here  are  feen,  in  particular,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whales,  which  come  even  into  the  bay  •,  alfp 
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tunny-fifh,  and  fea  wolves.  Among  the  amphibious 
creatures  here  is  one  known  all  along  thefe  coafts,  and 
even  at  Callao.  It  is  called  Pajaro  Nino,  the  bird- 
child.  It  in  fome  parts  refembles  a  goofe,  except  that 
its  neck  and  bill  are  not  arched,  and  is  fomethincr 
larger.  It  has  a  thick  neck,  a  large  head,  and  a 
ftrong  fhort  bill.  Its  legs  very  fmall,  and  in  walking 
the  body  is  in  an  erect  pofition.  Its  wings  are  fmall 
cartilaginous,  and  nearly  refemble  the  fins  of  the  feal 
Its  tail  is  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  its 
wings  and  whole  body  are  covered  with  a  fhort  brown- 
hair  like  that  of  the  fea-wolves,  and  generally  full  of 
white  fpots,  tho5  fome  are  of  other  colours.  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  bird  makes  no  difagreeabJe  ap- 
pearance. It  lives  promifcuoufly  either  in  the  water  or 
on  the  land;  on  the  latter  it  is  eafily  taken,  being  very- 
flow  in  its  motions-,  but  when  attacked,  bites  feverely, 
tho'  it  is  obferved  never  to  be  the  firfb  aggreflbr. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Defcription  of  the  City  ^Santiago,  the  Capita? 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili. 

After  giving  an  account  of  all  the  cities  and  places 
of  note,  thro'  which  we  pafled,  I  muft  not  omit 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  We  had  not 
indeed  occafion  to  vifit  it  perfonally  ;  but  by  the  in- 
formations we  received  from  perfons  bed  qualified  to 
anfwer  our  inquiries,  in  the  ports  of  its  jurifdidtion, 
to  which  our  affairs  called  us  more  than  once,  we 
are  enabled  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a  rational 
reader. 

The  city  of  Santiago,  originally  called  Santiago 
de  la  Nueftra  Eftremadura,  was  founded  by  captain 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  began  the  foundation  on  the 
24th  of  February  1541,  in  the  valley  of  Mapocho, 
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near  that  of  Chili,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  has  not  been  fubject  to  the  revolutions 
of  other  places,  but  ftill  Hands  on  its  original  fpot, 
which  is  nearly  in  330  40'  fouth  latitude,  and  about 
twenty  leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Valparaifo,  the 
neareft  port  to  it  in  the  fouth  feas.  Its  fituation  is 
one  of  the  mod  convenient  and  delightful  that  can  be 
imagined,  Handing  in  a  delightful  plain  of  twenty- 
four  leagues  in  extent,  watered  by  a  river  flowing  in 
meanders  thro'  the  middle  of  it,  and  called  by  the 
fame  name  of  Mapocho.  This  river  runs  fo  near  the 
city,  that  by  means  of  conduits,  the  water  is  convey- 
ed from  it  thro*  the  ftreets,  and  alfo  fupplies  the 
gardens,  which  few  houfes  here  are  without,  and 
hence  the  delightful  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the 
pleafure  of  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  heightned. 

The  city  is  a  thoufand  toifes  in  length  from  E. 
to  W.  and  fix  hundred  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
On  the  fide  oppofite  the  river,  which  wafhes  the  N. 
part  of  it,  is  a  large  fuburb,  called  Chimba ;  and 
on  the  E.  fide,  almoft  contiguous  to  the  houfes,  is  a 
mountain  of  a  middling  height,  called  Santa  Lucia. 
The  ftreets  are  all  of  a  handfome  breadth,  paved 
and  ftreight*,  fome  run  exactly  in  an  E.  and  W.  di- 
rection, and  are  crofTed  by  others,  lying  exactly  N. 
and  S.  Near  the  middle  ©f  the  city  is  the  grand 
piazza,  which,  like  that  of  Lima,  is  fquare,  with  a 
very  beautiful  fountain  in  the  center.  On  the  N.  fide 
are  the  palace  of  the  royal  audience,  where  the  prefi- 
dents  have  their  appartments,  the  town-houfe,  and 
the  public  prifon.  The  W.  fide  is  taken  up  by  the 
cathedral  and  the  bifhop's  palace.  The  S.  fide  confifts 
*>f  fhops,  each  decorated  with  an  arch  ;  and  the  E. 
is  a  row  of  private  houfes.  The  other  parts  of  the 
city  are  divided  into  infulated  fquares  of  houfes,  regu- 
lar, and  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  thofe  of  Lima. 

The  houfes  here  are  built  of  adoves,  or  unburnt 
bricks,  and  very  low  j  this  neceffary  caution  againft 
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the  terrible  devaluation  of  earthquakes  being  equally 
necelTary  here  as  in  all  other  towns  of  Peru,  calamities 
with  which  this  city  has  been  often  vifited  ;  but  the 
mod  remarkable  are  the  following. 

1.  In  the  year  1570,  an  earthquake  happened,  which 
overflowed  feveral  mountains  in  this  kingdom  •,  many 
villages  were  entirely  deftroyed,  and  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  buried  in  their  ruins. 

2.  In  the  year  1647,  on  the  13th  of  May,  many 
of  the  houfes  and  churches  of  this  city  were  ruined  by 
another  mock. 

3.  In  1657,  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  earth  was 
obferved  to  have  a  tremulous  motion  for  the  fpace  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  few  of  the  buildings  in  the 
city  were  left  {landing. 

4.  In  1722,  on  the  24th  of  May,  great  part  of  the 
houfes  were  damaged  by  another  earthquake. 

5.  In  the  year  1730,  on  the  8th  of  July,  happened 
that  tremendous  earthquake  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Conception.  This  fhock  not  only  ruined 
the  greateft  part  of  the  city,  but  concufiions  were 
often  felt  for  many  months  afterwards;  and  this  ca- 
taftrophe  was  fucceeded  by  an  epidemical  diftemper, 
which  fwept  away  even  greater  numbers  than  had  be- 
fore perifhed  by  the  earthquake. 

Notwithstanding  the  houfes  are  low,  they  make 
a  handfome  appearance,  and  are  well  contrived  both 
for  pleafure  and  convenience. 

Besides  the  cathedral  and  the  pari m  church  of  the 
Sagrario,  here  are  two  others,  namely,  that  of  St. 
Anne,  and  St.  Ifadoro.  There  are  alfo  three  convents 
of  St.  Francifco,  San  Diego,  a  college  for  (tudents, 
and,  without  the  city,  a  convent  of  recollects ;  two  of 
Auguftines,  one  of  Dominicans,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
mercy,  one  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  and  five  colleges  of 
Jefuits,  namely,  St.  Michael,  the  Noviciate,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Xavier,  a  college  for  (ludents,  who  wear  a  brown 
cloak,  and  a  red  fcarf,  and  the  college,  called  La 
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Olleria,  for  the  exercifes  of  St.  Ignatius.  Here  are 
alfo  four  nunneries,  two  of  St.  Clare,  two  of  Au- 
guftines,  and  one  of  Carmelites,  and  a  religious  fifter- 
hood,  under  the  rules  of  St.  Auguftine.  All  which 
have  a  large  number  of  reclufes,  as  is  common  in  all 
the  cities  of  Peru.  The  churches  of  the  convents,  be- 
fides  being  very  fpacious,  are  built  either  of  brick  or 
Hone,  and  thofe  of  the  Jefuits  are  diflinguifhed  by  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture.  The  parifh  churches  are 
in  every  refpecl  greatly  inferior  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santiago  are  computed  at  a- 
bout  four  thoufand  families,  and  of  thefe  nearly  one 
half  are  Spaniards  of  all  degrees  •,  and  among  them 
fome  very  eminent  both  for  rank  and  opulence.  The 
other  moiety  confifts  of  Calls  and  Indians,  but  chiefly 
of  the  latter. 

The  cuftoms  here  differ  very  little  from  thofe 
already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  large  cities. 
They  are  not  fo  negligent  in  their  care  of  their  ap- 
parel as  at  Conception  •,  and  inftead  of  the  orien- 
tation of  Lima,  they  follow  the  modefl  decency 
of  Quito.  The  men,  except  on  fome  particular  ce- 
remonies, generally  wear  ponchos,  and  all  the  fami- 
lies who  can  any  way  afford  it,  keep  a  calafh  for 
driving  about  the  city.  The  men  are  robu(l5  of  a 
proper  flature,  well-fhaped,  and  of  a  good  air.  The 
women  have  all  the  charms  of  thofe  of  Peru,  and  are- 
rather  more  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
features,  and  the  fmenefs  of  their  completions ;  but 
they  disfigure  their  natural  beauty  by  a  mifplaced  art, 
painting  themfelves  in  fuch  a  prepofterous  manner, 
as  not  only  to  fpoil  the  natural  delicacy  of  their  fkin, 
but  even  their  teeth  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  a 
woman  here  of  any  age  with  a  good  fet. 

In  this  city  is  a  royal  audience,  removed  hither 
from  Conception.  It  confifts  of  a  prefident,  four 
auditors,  and  a  fifcal,  together  with  another  officer 
dignified  with  the  indearing  title. of  patron  of  the 
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Indians.  The  determinations  of  this  court  are  with* 
out  appeal  except  to  the  fupreme  council  of  the  In- 
dies, and  this  only  in  matters  of  notorious  injuftice, 
or  denial  of  redrefs. 

The  prefident,  tho'  in  fome  particulars  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  vice-roy  of  Lima,  is  alfo  governor  and 
captain  general  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Chili  $ 
and,  as  fuch,  he  is  to  refide  one  half  of  the  year  at 
Conception,  and  the  other  at  Santiago.  During  his 
abfence  from  the  laft  city,  the  corregidor  acts  as  his 
reprefentative  ;  and  his  jurifdiclion,  on  this  occafion, 
extends  to  all  the  other  towns,  except  the  military  go- 
vernments. 

The  magiftracy,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  corre* 
gidor,  confifts  ofregidores,  and  two  ordinary  alcaldes* 
In  thefe  are  lodged  the  police,  and  civil  government 
of  the  city  ;  and  during  the  time  the  prefident  refides 
here,  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  corregidor  is  limited  to 
the  liberties  of  Santiago. 

The  office  for  the  royal  revenue,  is  directed  by  an 
accountant  and  treafurer;  where  are  paid  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians,  and  other  parts  of  the  revenue;  the 
falaries  of  officers  within  its  department,  and  other 
alignments. 

The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  confifts  of  the  bifhop* 
dean,  archdeacon,  chantor,  four  canons  ;  and  other 
fubordinate  ecclefiaftics. 

Here  is  alfo  a  tribunal  of  Croifade,  the  members 
of  which  are  afubdelegate  cornmifTary,  an  accountant 
and  treafurer.  Likewife  a  commifTion  of  inquifition, 
all  the  officers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  tribunal 
of  inquifition  at  Lima. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Santiago  is  nearly 
the  lame  with  that  of  Conception.  The  luxurianey 
of  foil,  and  exuberance  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  the 
commerce,  and  other  necefiary  particulars,  I  fhali 
mention  in  the  following  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chili. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

Account  of  that  part  of  Chili  within  the  jurif- 
diclion  of  the  audience  of  Santiago. 

TH  E  kingdom  of  Chili  extends  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Peru  to  the  flreights  of  Magellan, 
the  diftance  being  five  hundred  and  thirty  leagues. 
Thefe  two  kingdoms,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther place,  are  feparated  by  the  defart  of  Atacamo, 
which  extends  eighty  leagues  between  the  province 
of  the  fame  name,  being  the  laft  of  Peru,  and  the 
valley  of  Copoyapn,  now  corruptly  called  Copiapo, 
the  firft  in  Chili,  and  in  every  particular  refembles 
the  defart  of  Sectura.  Eaftward,  fome  parts  of 
this  kingdom  terminates  on  the  frontiers  of  Paraguay, 
tho'  fome  uninhabited  defarts  intervene  ;  and  others 
border  on  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Tho* 
between  thefe  are  the  Pampas  or  extenfive  and  level 
plains.  Its  weftern  boundary  is  the  fouth-t'ea,  ex- 
tending from  27  deg.  nearly,  the  latitude  of  Copiapo, 
to  5%°  2q/  S.  But  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  true 
extent  of  this  kingdom,  as  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,' 
it  begins  at  Copiapo,  and  terminates  at  the  large 
iftand  of  Chiloe,  the  fouthern  extremity  of  which  is 
in  34.?  of  S.  latitude-,  and  its  extent  from  W.  to  E. 
is  the  diftance  between  the  Cordillera,  which  is  here 
of  a  ftupendous  height,  and  the  coail  of  the  fouth-fea ; 
that  is,  about  thirty  leagues. 

Part  of  the  country  which  at  prefent  compofes 
the  kingdom  of  Chili,  was  fubjected  to  the  empire  of 
the  Yncas  by  Yupanqui,  the  tenth  emperor;  who, 
incited  by  the  inchanting  account  given  of  thefe 
provinces,  undertook  the  conquefl  of  them;  and  pro- 
fecuted  the  enterprize  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  fub- 
dued  the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Co- 
poyapu  or  Copiapo,  Coquimpu,  or  Coquimbo,  and 
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Chili.  But  in  his  intended  career  fouthward,  the  vic- 
torious Ynca  met  with  an  unfurmountable  difficulty 
from  the  Purumauco  Indians,  and  other  nations,  whom 
the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  had  induced  to  oppofe 
him  by  a  general  confederacy.  Thus  he  found  him- 
felf  tinder  a  necefiky  of  defifting,  after  having  carried 
his  arms  as  far  as  the  river  Mauli,  which  is  in  the  la- 
tude  of  340  30'. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  undertaken  a  defcent 
in  Peru,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  its  feveral 
provinces,  the  marfhal  Don  Diego  de  Almagro,  was 
commiffioned  for  the  conqueft  of  Chili.  Accord- 
ingly he  marched  from  Cufco  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1535,  and  after  lofing  the  greater!  part  of 
his  Indians,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  Spaniards, 
who  perifhed  with  cold  in  palling  over  the  Cor- 
dillera nevada,  he  arrived  at  Copiapo,  where  the 
Indians,  without  trying  the  chance  of  war,  fub» 
mitted.  Animated  with  fuch  unexpected  pufillani- 
mity,  he  proceeded  to  the  conqueft  of  other  nations ; 
even  fuch  as  never  had  acknowledged  the  Yncas. 
And  tho'  he  here  met  with  a  more  warlike  people,  who 
were  determined  to  fell  their  liberty  dear,  he  carried 
on  the  war  profperoufly.  But  his  majefty,  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  great  fervices,  performed  with  fo 
much  hazard,  having  conferred  on  him  the  cro- 
vernment  of  a  territory  a  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
fouth  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  marquis  Don 
Francifco  Pizarro,  a  difference  arofe  between  thefe 
two  great  men,  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
their  refpective  governments.  Almagro,  impatient 
to  take  pofTefTion,  and  pretending  that  the  city  of 
Cufco  ought  to  be  included  in  his  government,  the 
conqueft  was  fufpended,  and  he  himfelf  haftened  to 
that  city,  where  inftead  of  being  invefted  with  the 
chief  command,  he  fell  a  facriflce  to  the  jealoufy  of 
Hernando    Pizarro,    who    endeavoured    to    conceal 
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bis  irregular  proceedings  under  the  veil  of  juftice. 

In  the  year  154.1,  the  conqueft  of  Chili  was  again 
fet  on  foot,  and  the  marquis  Pizarro  conferred  the 
command  on  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  together  with  the 
title  of  general.  Accordingly  he  marched  into  the 
country,  and  founded  mod  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  villages  in  it.  So  that  in  the  year  1548,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  government  of  it,  by  the  prefident 
of  Peru.  In  the  profecution  of  the  conqueft  of 
thefe  provinces,  he  had  many  lharp  fkirmifhes  with 
the  natives,  till  at  laft,  in  the  year  1553,  bravely 
oppofing  a  general  revolt,  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
he  fell  righting  with  the  greateft  intrepidity  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  the  greateft  part  of  whom,  en- 
raged at  lofing  fo  brave  a  man,  chofe  to  perifh  with 
him  rather  than  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  His 
name,  befides  the  figure  it  makes  in  hiftory,  is  ftill 
preferved  in  this  country  in  the  town  of  Valdivia, 
which  he  founded. 

The  martial  genius  of  the  Indians  of  this  king- 
dom, confiderably  retarded  the  reduction  of  it ;  and 
has  always  been  the  chief  caufe  why  the  Spanilh  fet- 
tlements  here,  are  fo  little  proportional  to  the  extent, 
fertility  and  riches  of  the  country.  Accordingly 
the  captain-generalfhip  of  this  vaft  kingdom  has 
only  four  particular  governments,  and  eleven  juris- 
dictions •,  which  are  the  following. 

Particular  governments  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 

I.  The  major-generalfhip  III.  Valdivia. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  IV.  Chiloe. 

II.  Valparaifo. 

Jurisdictions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 

I.  Santiago.  V.  Aconcagua. 

II.  Rancagua,  VI.  Melipilla. 

III.  Colchagua.  VII.  Quillota. 

IV.  Chilian.  VIII.  Coquimbo. 

IX.  Copiapo, 
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IX  Copiapo,  &  Guafco.  X.  Mendoza. 
XI.  La  Conception. 
I.  To  the  majorgeneralfhip  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  belongs  the  military  government  of  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  fortreffes.  Thefe  are  Arauco,  the 
dated  refidence  of  the  general,  Santajuana,  Puren, 
Los  Angeles,  Tucapel,  and  Ynmbel.  It  will  be 
here  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  not  above  five  leagues 
fouth  of  Conception  bay,  the  fea  receives  a  river 
called  Biobio,  both  the  fouth  banks  and  head  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  wild  Indians:  and  to  pre- 
vent their  incurfions,  ftrong  forts  have  been  ere&ed 
along  the  banks,  and  are  always  well  garrifoned 
and  furnifhed  with  all  kinds  of  military  (lores.  A- 
mong  thefe  on  the  fouth  banks  of  the  river  is  the 
fort  of  Arauco,  and  the  others  at  a  proper  diftance 
eaftward  to  the  mountain  of  Tucapel.  Thus  all 
attempts  from  thefe  Indians  is  precluded,  and  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  protected  from  their  depreda- 
tions. The  general  is  obliged  to  vifit  thefe  forts 
from  time  to  time,  carefully  infpecting  into  their 
condition,  and,  in  cafe  of  necefilty,  to  haften  to 
their  relief.  During  his  abfence,  the  commanding 
officer  of  each  is  the  captain  uf  the  garrifon,  which 
ufually  confuting  both  of  horfe  and  foot  with  their 
officers,  the  perfon  on  whom  the  command  devolves 
is  previoufly  nominated.  This  important  pofl  is  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  prefident,  as  fuppofed  to  be  belt 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  feveral  competi- 
tors when  a  vacancy  happens ;  and  that  the  fafety 
of  his  government  will  induce  him  to  prefer  the 
moil  deferving.  Accordingly  whoever  intends  to 
offer  himfelf  a  candidate  for  this  poll,  fhould  foli- 
cit  to  be  employed  in  the  frontier  fervice,  procure 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ftratagems  of  the  In- 
dians, and  be  very  attentive  to  diftinguifli  himfelf 
on  any  alarm,  or  encounter.  It  is  indeed  exprefled 
in  the  royal  commiflion,  that  the  corregidor  of  Con^ 
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ception,  mall  be  the  military  commander  in  chief; 
and,  confequently,  it  is  to  him  that  the  appointment 
of  the  general  properly  belongs ;  but  this,  from  very 
powerful  reafons,  is  difpenfed  with5  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  thefe  two  polls,  being  utterly  incompati- 
ble ;  and  the  civil  and  military  requifite  here  very 
rarely  meeting  in  the  fame  perfon.  But  when  this 
obftacle  does  not  exift,  and  the  corregidor  is  one  of 
thefe  extraordinary  perfon s,  the  prefident,  agreeable 
to  the  royal  exprefiion,  confers  the  poft  of  Maeftre 
de  campo  on  the  corregidor  of  la  Conception. 

II.  Valparaiso  is  the  fecond  military  govern- 
ment. But  the  particular  account  of  it,  I  fhall  re- 
ferve  for  a  more  proper  place. 

III.  Valdivia  has  a  military  governor  nomina- 
ted by  the  king.  Here  is  alfo  a  good  body  of 
troops,  both  for  garrifoning  the  place,  and  the  forts 
built  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  river  and  har- 
bours in  it.  Clofe  to  the  river  flands  the  town,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  whites  or  Meftizos  ; 
but  a  village  forming  a  kind  of  fuburb  is  inha- 
bited by  friendly  Indians.  This  government  has  un- 
dergone fome  viciffitudes  in  point  of  fubordination, 
being  fometimes  independent  of  the  prefidents  of 
Chili,  and  immediately  fubject  to  the  vice-roy  of 
Lima-,  and  at  other  times  a  part  of  the  former. 
At  laft,  on  weighing  the  difficulties  for  providing  for 
any  fudden  exigence,  or  having  a  watchful  eye  over 
its  neceffary  concerns  at  fo  great  a  diftance  as  Lima, 
it  was  annexed  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  prefident  of 
Chili,  as  being  nearer  at  hand  to  fee  that  the  forces 
are  always  on  a  good  footing,  and  conftantly  in  a 
proper  pofture  of  defence. 

IV.  Chiloe  has  a  military  governor,  who  refides 
at  Chacao,  the  principal  harbour  of  the  ifland,  be- 
ing well  fortified  and  capable  of  making  a  good 
defence.  Befides  Chacas,  which  has  the  title  of  a 
city,  is  another  place  much   larger,  called  Calbuco, 
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where  refides  a  corregidor,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
prefident  of  Chili.  It  has  alfo  regidores  and  alcal- 
des chofen  annually.  Befides  the  parifh  church  here 
is  a  convent  of  Francifcans,  another  of  the  fathers 
of  mercy,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits.  The  ifland  is 
every  where  well  peopled  with  Spaniards,  Meftizos, 
and  chridian  Indians. 

The  kingdom  of  Chili  has  continually  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  confiding  of  five  hundred  men, 
for  garrifoning  Valparaifo,  a  fort  at  Conception, 
and  thofe  on  the  frontiers.  One  half  of  this  body  is 
infantry  and  the  other  cavalry.  Under  the  major 
general  who  commands  in  chief  is  a  ferjeant  major, 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  render  them  expert  in  all  the  various 
parts  of  military  exercife;  and  that  he  may  more  con- 
veniently render  them  ready  at  their  feveral  evolutions, 
he  refides  at  the  foi  t  of  Jumbal,  which  lies  in  the 
center  of  the  others.  To  thefe  alfo  belong  a  ccm- 
miffary  general  of  the  horfe,  whofe  pod  is  at  Arauco, 
and  in  the  abfence  of  the  general  has  the  command. 
Thefe  troops  have  alfo  a  muder-mader  general,  who 
refides  at  Conception.  The  (landing  forcesof  Chili,  till 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  confided  of  two  thouland 
men-,  but  the  great  charge  of  fupporting  fuch  a  body 
of  troops,  occafioned  them  to  be  reduced  to  the  pre- 
sent number. 

The  produce  of  the  revenue  offices  at  Santiago 
and  Conception,  not  being  diffident  to  defray  the 
expences  of  even  this  fmall  body,  a  remittance  of 
100,000  dollars,  is  every  year  fent  from  Lima, 
half  in  fpecie,  and  half  in  cloaths,  and  other  goods. 
But  fix  or  eight  thoufand  is  annually  deducted  out 
of  this  fum  for  repairing  the  forts  of  the  frontiers, 
and  making  prefents  to  the  deputies  of  the  Indians 
who  attend  at  conferences,  or  to  fatisfy  thofe  who 
complain  to  the  prefident  of  injuries  received. 

Valdivia   alfo    receives    from    the    treafury  of 
Lima,  an  annual  fupply  of   70,000  dollars,  30,000 
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in  fpecie,  the  value  of  thirty  thoufand  in  clothes 
for  the  foldiers,  and  10,000  in  fpecie,  which  is  paid 
to  the  king's  officers  at  Santiago,  in  order  to  purchafe 
flour,  charqui,  graffa,  and  other  neceflaries  for  the 
garrifon  at  Valdivia.  Thefe  remittances  are  conveyed 
in  mips  which  fail  from  Valparaifo. 

I.  The  jurifdiction  of  Santiago  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  to  be  limited  to  its  boundaries. 

II.  Rancagua  is  a  jurisdiction  in  the  country,  and 
Owes  its  name  from  the  inhabitants  living  in  fingle 
houfes,  without  the  appearance  of  a  village,  every 
family  in  their  lonely  cottage  four,  fix  or  more 
leagues  from  each  other.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
a  kind  of  capital,  confiding  of  about  fifty  houfes, 
and  between  fifty  and  fixty  families,  mod  of  them 
Meftizos,  tho'  their  cads  is  not  at  all  perceivable  by 
their  completion-  The  whole  jurifdidtion  may  con- 
tain about  a  thoufand  families,  Spaniards,  Meftizos, 
and  Indians. 

III.  Colchagua  refembles  in  every  circumftance 
the  former,  except  its  being  better  peopled  •,  its  inha- 
habitants  according  to  the  belt  computations,  a- 
jnounting  to  fifteen  hundred  families. 

IV.  Chillan  is  a  fmall  place,  but  has  the  title  of 
city,  the  number  of  families,  by  an  accurate  calcula- 
tion not  exceeding  two  or  three  hundred,  and  hav- 
ing few  Spaniards  among  them. 

V.  Aconcagua  is  a  very  fmall  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  but  the  country  is  interfperfed  with 
a  great  number  of  fingle  houfes.  The  valley  of  the 
fame  name  is  fo  delightful,  that  a  town  called  Phelipe 
Je  Real,  was  built  in  it  in   1741. 

VI.  Melipilla  made  no  better  figure  than  the 
Foregoing  jurifdictions,  till  the  year  1742,  when  a 
town  was  erected  in  it  by  the  name  of  St.  Jofeph  de 
J^ongronno. 

yjl  Quillota.  The  town  of  this  name  does  not 

contain 
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contain  above  a  hundred  families  ;  but  thofe  fcatterecl 
over  the  country  exceed  athoufand. 

VIII.  Coquimbo,  or  la  Serena,  according  to  fa- 
ther Fevillee,  ftands  in  24*  54/  10"  fouth  latitude. 
This  was  the  fecond  town  built  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  in  1544,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  with  a  view  of 
fecuring  the  intercourfe  between  Peru  and  Chili,  for 
the  more  convenient  fupply  of  what  fuccours  might 
be  wanted  •,  and  at  the  fame  time,  for  fecuring  the 
fidelity  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in  that  valley.  This 
place  is  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Cuquimpo,  from 
whence  it  received  its  original  name  -,  but  Valdivia 
gave  it  that  of  la  Serena,  from  an  affection  to  the 
province  of  that  name  in  Spain,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  native.  It  ftands  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  coaft  of  the  fouth-fea  in  a  mod  delightful 
fituation,  having  an  extenfive  profpecl  of  the  fea,  the 
river,  and  the  country,  which  prefents  the  fight  with  a 
charming  variety  of  fields  of  different  kinds  of  grain, 
and  woods  of  a  lively  verdure. 

This  town  is  of  itfelf  large,  but  not  proportionally 
peopled  ;  the  number  of  families  not  amounting  to 
above  four  or  five  hundred,  confifting  of  Spaniards, 
Meftizos,  and  a  few  Indians.  The  ftreets  are  ftrait 
and  of  a  convenient  breadth,  fome  of  which  lying  N. 
and  S.  and  others  interfering  from  E.  to  W.  the 
town  confifts  of  fquares  of  buildings,  like  Santiago, 
and  other  places  of  note  in .  this  part  of  America. 
The  houfes  are  all  of  mud  wails,  and  covered  with 
leaves  *,  but  none  are  without  a  large  garden,  well 
planted  with  fruit  trees  and  efculent  vegetables,  both 
thofe  of  America  and  Spain ;  for  the  climate  is  hap- 
pily adapted  to  a  variety  of  both  kinds,  the  heats  not 
being  exceffive,  nor  the  cold  fevere  •,  fo  that  both  in 
the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  chearful  appearance 
of  the  country,  the  whole  year  wears  an  afpect  of  one 
perpetual  fpring.  The  ftreets,  though  regular  and 
convenient  as  above-mentioned,  are  not  entirely  formed 

by 
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Jby  the  houfes,  parts  of  the  intervals  between  the  fe- 
veral  fquares  being  filled  up  with  gardens ;  and  moffc* 
.of  them  have  fo  charming  an  appearance,  as  to  attone 
for  the  mean  afpec~t  of  the  houfes. 

Besides  parifh  churches,  here  is  a  Francifcan,  a  Do- 
minican, and  an  Auguftine  convent;  one  belonging  ro 
the  fathers  of  mercy,  another  to  St.  Juan  deDios;  and 
a  college  of  Jefuits.  The  churches  of  thefe  religious 
fraternities  are  large  and  decent.  The  parifh  church 
occupies  part  of  one  fide  of  the  great  fquare  •,  and 
oppofite  is  the  town-houfe,  where  the  alcaldes  and 
regidores  meet,  who  with  the  corregidor  form  the 
corporation. 

On  the  N.  fide  of  Coquimbo  runs  the  river,  after 
flowing  in  various  meanders  thro'  the  whole  valley  of 
the  fame  name ;  and  by  canals  cut  from  it,  furnifhes 
the  town  with  water,  one  great  ufe  of  which  is  to 
.preferve  the  beauty  of  their  gardens. 

IX.  Copiapo  is  about  twelve  leagues  from  the 
fea  coaft,  very  irregularly  built,  but  contains  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  families.      The  fea- 

.  port  neareft  to  it  is  that  known  by  the  fame  name. 
There  is  indeed  another  port  in  this  jurifdiction  •,  but 
it  lies  thirty  leagues  farther  to  the  S.  and  confiits  only 
of  a  few  huts. 

X.  Mendosa.  The  town  of  this  name  is  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  cordillera,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  fifty  leagues  from  Santiago.  It  flands  on  a 
plain,  and  is  decorated  with  gardens  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Coquimbo,  and  the  place  being  well  fup- 
plied  with  water  by  means  of  canals,  no  care  is 
wanting  to  keep  them  in  their  greatell  beauty.  The 
town  confifts  of  about  an  hundred  families,  half 
Spaniards  or  whites,  and  the  other  half  calls.  It 
has  befides  a  decent  parifh  church,  a  Fraccifcan, 
Dominican  and  Auguftine  convent,  together  with  a 
college  of  Jefuits.  This  jurifdi£tion  has  alfo  two 
other  towns*  that  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  like- 
wife 
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wife  to  the  eaflward  of  the  cordiilera,  and  about 
thirty  leagues  N.  of  Mendoza,  andSt.  Luisde  Loyola, 
about  fifty  leagues  eaftward  of  Mendoza.  The  latter 
however  is  mean  and  fmall,  not  containing  above 
twenty  five  houfes,  and  fifty  or  fixty  families,  Spanifh 
and  cads ;  tho'  many  more  are  Scattered  up  and  down 
the  neighbouring  country.  In  fuch  a  fmall  place  it 
is  fomething  remarkable  to  fee  a  parifh  church,  a  do- 
minican  convent,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits.  Here 
the  prefidents  of  Chili  are  received  as  governors  of 
it,  in  their  way  to  Chili  from  Buenos  Ayres,  this 
being  the  firfl  place  in  their  government  on  that  fide. 
The  town  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Frontera  is,  in  every  reipect 
equal  to  Mendoza  itfelf. 

XI.  The  jurifdiction  of  Conception  is  the  laft ; 
but  having  already  given  an  account  of  it,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  confider  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
kingdom  of  Chili  with  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  Para- 
guay, and  its  own  towns ;  and  fubjoin  an  account  of 
that  carried  on  with  the  wild  Indians  bordering  on 
it,  with  the  manner  of  maintaining  a  harmony  with 
thefe  lavage  people.  In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  obferving,  that  thexorregi- 
dors  of  the  whole  jurifdiction  are  nominated  by  the 
king,  except  thofe  of  Rancagua,  Melepilla,  and 
Quillota,  who  are  appointed  by  the  prefident  of 
Chili.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  all  the  others, 
when  a  corregidor  happens  to  die,  before  a  perfon 
is  nominated  to  fucceed  him  •,  but  the  office  of  thefe 
corregidors  being  only  for  five  years,  the  prolonga- 
tion mud  be  by  his  majefty's  exprefs  order.  The 
inhabitants  are  formed  into  companies  of  militia, 
and  every  one  knows  the  place  of  arms  to  which  he 
is  to  repair  on  any  alarm.  Thus  to  Valparaifo  be- 
longs the  companies  of  militia  of  Santiago,  Quil- 
lota, Melipilla,  Aconcagua,  and  Rancagua  ;  and 
thefe  in  all  amount  to  between  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  are  formed  into  troops  and  compa- 
nies. 
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nies.  Rancagua,  when  Santiago  and  Colchagua  are 
threatned,  is  alfo  to  fend  fuccours  thither ;  and  the 
fame  duty  lies  on  Chilian  with  regard  to  Conception. 
In  thefe  cafes  notice  is  conveyed  with  fuch  difpatch, 
that  they  are  fpeedily  at  their  rendezvous,  all  they 
have  to  do,  being  to  mount  their  horfes  and  repair 
to  their  ftation  with  the  ufual  pace  ufed  in  that  coun- 
try, which  is  always  a  gallop ;  and  thus  the  militia 
of  this  country  may  be  faid  to  ride  poft  to  the  parts 
where  danger  calls  them. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Commerce  of  Chili.     Methods  ufed  to  keep  up  a 
good  Harmony  with  the  wild  Indians. 

In  my  defcription  of  the  city  of  Conception,  I 
mentioned  the  inchanting  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  and  the  exuberant  returns  of  na- 
ture for  the  hufbandman's  toil.  The  like  profufion 
of  natural  productions  is  feen  all  over  this  kingdom. 
Its  plains,  eminences,  valleys,  in  fhort  the  whole 
country  to  the  fmalleft  portion  of  ground  is  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration.  Every  particle  of  earth,  in  this 
•amazing  fertility,  feems  transformed  in  feed.  The 
country  round  Santiago,  as  it  is  not  inferior  in  plea* 
fantnefs  and  fertility  to  that  of  Conception  •,  fo  alfo 
from  the  great  affinity  to  the  climates,  its  products 
are  nearly  the  fame.  Accordingly  fome  farmers 
wholly  apply  themfelves  to  corn,  others  to  fattening 
of  cattle  ;  fome  confine  themfelves  to  the  breeding 
of  horfes,  and  others  to  the  culture  of  vines  and 
fruit  trees.  The  firft  find  their  account  in  plentiful 
harvefls  of  wheat,  barley,  and  particularly  in  hemp, 
which  thrives  here  furprizingly,  and  furpafifes  thofe 
of  the  former.  The  fecond  at  their  large  {laughters, 
have  great  quantities  of  tallow,  grafla,  charqui,  and 
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fole  leather  tanned.  Of  the  goat  fkins  is  made  Cor- 
dovan leather ;  ibme  tallow  is  alfo  procured  from 
thofe  creatures.  Wines  are  made  here  of  feveral 
forts,  and  tho'  not  fo  excellent  as  thofe  of  Concep- 
tion, they  are  very  palatable  and  of  a  good  body  ; 
brandy  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them.  Thefe  are  the 
principal  articles  of  the  active  commerce  of  this 
kingdom  with  Peru,  which  it  fupplies  with  wheat, 
tallow,  and  cordage;  and  by  the  mod  careful  efti- 
mate,  the  quantity  of  wheat  fent  annually  from  San- 
tiago to  Callao,  amounts  to  140,000  Tanegas,  each 
weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  fix  pounds ;  about 
eight  thoufand  quintals  of  cordage-,  and  between  fix- 
teen  and  twenty  thoufand  quintals  of  tallow  :  befides 
fole  leather,  nuts,  filberts,  figs,  pears,  and  apples  ; 
GrafTa,  Charqui,  and  neat  tongues:  the  three  laft 
being  no  inconfiderable  articles. 

The  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as 
Coquimbo,  produce  olives,  the  oil  of  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  many  parts  of  Peru ;  but  beino-  a 
natural  commodity  of  that  kingdom,  and  confequently, 
not  an  article  of  exportation,  is  confumed  at  home.  The 
country  about  Santiago,  like  wife,  produces  good  olives; 
but  in  no  great  quantity,  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants 
having  not  hitherto  led  them  to  make  large  plantations 
of  thofe  trees. 

Besides  the  commerce  carried  on  with  Peru  in  pro- 
vifions,  there  is  that  of  metals,  this  kingdom  abound- 
ing in  mines  of  all  kinds,  but  principally  of  gold  and 
copper,  which  we  fhall  briefly  confider. 

The  moll  famous  gold  mine  known  in  Chili,  is  call- 
ed Petorca,  and  lies  in  a  country  E.  of  Santiago.  This 
gold  was  formerly  highly  efteemed,  and  found  in  great 
plenty;  but  now  on  account  of  a  whitifh  tinge,  the  va- 
lue of  it  is  confider  ably  diminifhed.  This  mine  for 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  worked,  is  equal  to  the 
mcft  celebrated  in  Peru. 

In  the  country  of  Yapel,  which  is  fituated  in  the 

fame 
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feme  quarter,  but  farther  to  the  northward  along 
the  cordillera,  are  alfo  rich  gold  mines,  and  the  metal 
twenty- three  carats  fine.  In  1710,  in  the  mountains 
of  Lumpanqui  near  the  cordillera,  were  difcovered 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iead,  tin,  and  iron, 
the  gold  between  twenty  one  and  twenty  two  carats 
fine  ;  but  the  working  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  ftone, 
where,  according  to  the  miner's  phrafe,  "  the  metal 
arms,"  was  very  difficult  and  laborious.  This  incon-  >> 
venience  does  not  however  occur  in  the  mountain 
IJaoin,  where  the  ftone  is  foft,  and  not  lefs  rich  in 
metal,  equal  in  finenefs  to  the  former.  Befides  thefe 
there  are  other  gold  mines,  worked  with  good  fuccefs 
at  Tiltil,  near  Santiago. 

Betwixt  Quillota  and  Valparaifo,  in  a  part  called 
Ligua,  is  a  very  rich  gold  mine,  and  the  metal  greatly 
efteemed.  Coquimbo,  Capiapo,  and  Guafco,  have 
alfo  gold  mines,  and  the  metal  found  in  the  two  laft, 
is,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  Oro  Capote,  being 
the  moft  valuable  of  any  yet  difcovered.  Another 
kind  of  mines  of  the  fame  metal  has  alfo  been  found 
in  this  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  were  exhaufted  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  were  opened.  Mines  of  this  kind  are 
very  common,  as  well  as  another  kind  called  Lava- 
deros  *,  moft  of  which  are  between  Valparaifo  and 
Las  Pennuelas,  and  about  a  league  from  the  former. 
Some  of  them  are  alfo  found  at  Yapel,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  wild  Indians,  and  near  Conception.  Thefe, 
together  with  the  others  known  in  this  kingdom, 
yield  gold  duft.  Sometimes  indeed  lumps  of  gold 
of  considerable  magnitude  are  found  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  discovering  thefe  animate  many  to  work  the 
mines. 

*  Thefe  Lavaderos  are  pits  dug  in  the  angles  of  ravins  or 
trenches  made  by  rain,  and  in  which  it  is  imagined  there  may  be 
gold;  and  in  order  to  difcover  the  metal,  aftrcam  of  water  is  turned 
through  it,  and  the  earth  briskly  fpread,  that  the  gold  may  be  car- 
ried down  with  the  current,  and  depofited  in  the  pits. 

All 
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All  the  gold  thus  collected  in  Chili  is  bought 
up  in  the  country,  and  fent  to  Lima  to  be  coined, 
there  being  no  mint  in  Chili ;  and  by  the  accounts 
conftantly  taken,  it  amounts  one  year  with  another 
to  fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars  ;  but  that  clande- 
flinely  fent  by  way  of  the  cordillera  is  faid  to  be 
nearly  four  hundred  thoufand.  Confequently  the 
whole  muft  be  at  leaft  a  million.  In  the  countries  of 
Coquimbo  and  Guafco  mines  of  all  kinds  of  metals 
are  fo  very  common,  that  the  whole  earth  feems 
wholly  compofed  of  minerals  ;  and  it  is  here  thole 
of  copper  are  worked,  and  from  them  all  Peru  and 
the  kingdom  of  Chili  are  furnifhed  with  that  metal. 
But  though  this  copper  exceeds  every  thing  of  the 
kind  hitherto  known,  the  mines  are  worked  with 
great  caution,  and  no  more  metal  extracted  than 
is  fufHcient  to  anfwer  the  ufual  demand  ;  and  other 
mines,  though  known  to  be  equally  rich,  are  left 
untouched. 

In  exchange  for  the  grain,  fruits,  provitions,  and 
metals,  which  Chili  fends  to  Peru,  it  receives  iron, 
cloth,  and  linen  made  at  Quito,  hats,  bays,  though 
not  many  of  the  latter,  there  being  manufactures 
of  the  fame  kind  in  Chili,  fugar,  cacao,  fweetmeats^ 
pickles,  tobacco,  oil,  earthen  ware,  and  all  kinds 
of  European  goods.  A  fmall  commerce  is  alfo 
carried  on  between  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  Para- 
guay and  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
ftaple.  The  products  of  Paraguay,  which  indeed 
confift  only  in  its  herb  and  wax,  are  carried  thither, 
then  forwarded  to  Chili,  whence  the  herb  is  exported 
to  Peru.  Large  quantities  of  tallow  are  alfo  fent  to 
Mendoza  for  making  of  foap.  In  exchange  for  thefe 
commodities  Chili  fends  to  Buenos  Ayres  linen  and 
woollen  fluffs,  fome  of  which  are  imported  from 
Peru,  and  others  manufactured  in  the  country : 
alfo  Ponchos,  fugar,  muff,  wine  and  brandy,  the 
two  laft  the  traders  chiefly  buy  at  San  Juan,  as  molt 

con- 
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convenient  for  tranfportation.  During  the  affiento 
for  negroes,  they  are  ufually  brought  to  Chili  from 
the  factory  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  way  of  Peru  be- 
ing attended  with  great  inconveniences ;  as  in  their 
journey  from  Panama,  they  take  an  opportunity  of 
concealing  themfelves  among  the  farm-houfes  •,  fo 
that  what  with  the  great  expence,  and  the  numbers 
who  die  during  their  long  rout,  by  the  variety  of  cli- 
mates, their  purchafe  muif.  confequently  be  very  high. 

The  home  commerce  of  Chili,  or  that  carried  on 
within  itfelf,  chiefly  confifts  in  the  provifions  fent  to 
Valdivia  to  the  amount  often  thouiand  dollars,  which 
as  the  deducted  part  of  its  remittance  are  fent  from 
Lima  to  Santiago  for  that  purpofe.  Valdivia  fur- 
nifties  the  reft  of  the  places  with  cedar.  Chiloe  pur- 
chafe from  the  other  parts  brandy,  wine,  honey,  fugar, 
the  Paraguay  herb,  fait  and  Guinea-pepper-,  and  re- 
turns to  Valparaifo  and  Conception,  feveral  kinds  of 
fine  wood,  in  which  the  ifland  abounds  •,  alfo  woollen 
fluffs  of  the  country  manufacture,  made  into  ponchos, 
cloaks,  quilts,  and  the  like;  together  with  hams, 
which  from  the  particular  delicacy  of  the  flavour  are 
in  great  requeft  even  in  Peru,  and  dried  pilchards,  the 
bay  and  coaft  of  that  ifland  being  the  only  places  in 
the  fouth-fea  where  the  fifh  are  caught. 

Coqijimbo  fen.is  copper  to  Valparaifo  •,  for  tho'  all 
parts  of  the  Cordillera,  towards  Santiago  and  Con- 
ception, abound  in  mines  of  that  metal,  and  particu- 
larly a  place  called  Payen,  where  feveral  were  formerly 
worked,  and  where  mattes  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  quin- 
tals of  pure  copper  have  been  found,  yet  as  thefe  mines 
are  now  no  loqger  worked,  the  whole  country  is  under 
a  necefiity  of  receiving  their  copper  from  the  Co- 
quimbo  and  Guafco  mines  ;  fending  thither  in  ex- 
change cordovan  leather  and  {bap,  made  at  Mendoza, 
from  whence  it  is  carried  to  Santiago,  and  thence  fold 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Having  thus  confldered  the  trade  of  Chili  in  both 
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particulars,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  mention  that  car* 
ried  on  with  the  wild  Indians,  and  this  confifts  in 
felling  them  hard  ware,  as  bits,  fpurs,  and  edge 
tools  ;  alfo  toys,  and  fome  wine.  All  this  is  done  by 
barter  ;  for  though  the  countries  th<?y  inhabit  are  not 
deftitute  of  gold,  the  Indians  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  open  the  mines ;  fo  that  the  returns  confift  in 
Ponchos,  horned  cattle,  horfes  of  their  own  breeding, 
and  Indian  children  of  both  fexes,  which  are  fold  even 
by  their  own  parents  for  fuch  trifles  ;  and  this  parti- 
cular kind  of  trafflck,  they  call  refcatar,  ranfoming. 
But  no  Spaniard  of  any  character  will  be  concerned 
in  fuch  barbarous  exchanges,  being  carried  on  only 
by  the  Guafos,  and  the  meaneft  clafs  of  Spaniards 
fettled  in  Chili.  Thefe  boldly  venture  into  the  parts 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  and  addrefs  themfelves  to 
the  heads  of  the  feveral  families. 

The  Indians  of  Arauco,  and  thofe  parts,  are  not 
governed  by  Caciques,  or  Curacas,  like  thofe  of 
Peru,  the  only  fubordination  known  among  them 
being  with  regard  to  age,  fo  that  the  oldeft  perfon  of 
the  family  is  refpected  as  its  governor.  The  Spaniard 
begins  his  negociation  with  offering  the  chief  of  the 
family  a  «:up  of  his  wine.  After  this  he  difplays  his 
wares,  that  the  Indian  may  make  choice  of  what  bed 
pleafes  him  j  mentioning  at  the  fame  time  the  return 
he  expects.  If  they  agree,  the  Spaniard, makes  him  a 
prefent  of  a  little  wine ;  and  the  Indian  chief  in- 
forms the  community  that  they  are  at  liberty  to'  trade 
with  that  Spaniard  as  his  friend.  Relying  on  this  pro- 
tection, the  Spaniard  goes  from  hut  to  hut,  recom- 
mending himfelf  at  firft  by  giving  the  head  of  every 
family  a  tafte  of  his  wine.  After  this  they  enter  upon 
bufinefs,  and  the  Indian  having  taken  what  he  want- 
ed, the  trader  goes  away  without  receiving  any  equi- 
valent at  that  time,  and  vifits  the  other  huts,  as  they 
lie  difperfed  all  over  the  country,  till  he  has  dif- 
pofed  of  his  ftock.  He  then  returns  to  the  cottage  of 
Vol,  II.  T  the 
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the  chief,  calling  on  his  cuftomers  in  his  way,  and  ac- 
quainting them  that  he  is  on  his  return  home.  Upon 
this  fummons,  not  one  fails  of  bringing  him  to  the 
chief's  hut,  what  had  been  agreed  on.  Here  they 
take  their  leave  o?  him,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
fincere  friendihip,  and  the  chief  even  orders  fame 
Indians  to  efcort  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  aflift  him 
in  driving  the  cattle  he  has  received  in  exchange  for 
his  goods. 

Formerly,  and  even  till  the  year  1724,  thefe 
traders  carried  large  quantities  of  wine,  of  which,  as. 
well  as  of  all  other  inebriating  liquors,  the  Indians 
are  immoderately  fond  •,  but  on  account  of  the  tu- 
mults and  wars  that  arofe  from  the  intemperate  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  this  branch  of  trade  has  beea 
fupprefied,  and  no  more  wine  allowed  to  be  carried 
into  the  Indian  territories,  than  what  fhail  be  judge<J 
neceffary  to  give  the  matters  of  families  a  cup  by  way 
of  compliment,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  for  trading. 
The  happy  effects  of  this  prohibition  are  felt  on  both 
fides  •,  the  Spaniards  live  in  fafety,  and  the  Indians  ia 
peace  and  tranquility.  They  are  very  fair  dealers, 
never  receding  from  what  has  been  agreed  on,  and 
punctual  in  their  payments.  It  is  indeed  iurpriz- 
ing  that  a  whole  people,  who  are  almofl  ftrangers 
to  government,  and  favage  in  their  manners,  mould, 
amidft  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  the  moil  enor- 
mous vices,  have  fo  delicate  a  fenfe  of  juilice,  as  to 
obferve  it  in  the  moil  irreproachable  manner  in  their 
dealings. 

All  the  Indians  of  Arauco,  Tucapel,  and  others 
inhabiting  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Biobio,  and  alfo  thofe  who  live  near  the  Cordil- 
lera, have,  hitherto  fruftrated  all  attempts  made  for  re- 
ducing them  under  the  Spanifh  government.  For  irk 
this  boundlefs  country,  as  it  may  be  called,  when 
ftrongly  pufhed,  they  abandon  their  huts,  and  retire 
into  the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,   where 
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being  joined  by  other  nations,  they  return  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  all  refiftance  would  be  temerity,  and 
again  take  poflefiion  of  their  former  habitations. 
Thus  Chili  has  always  been  expofed  to  their  infults  ; 
and  if  a  very  few  only  call  for  a  war  againit  the  Spa- 
niards, the  flame  immediately  fpreads,  and  their  mea- 
fures  are  taken  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  the  iirft  declara- 
tion of  it  is,  the  murder  of  thofe  who  happen  to  be 
'among  them,  and  the  ravages  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Their  flrft  flep,  when  a  war  is  agreed  on,  is, 
to  give  notice  to  the  nations  for  afiembling ;  and  this 
they  call  Correa  la  Fletcha,  to  fhoot  the  dart,  the 
fummons  being  fent  from  village  to  village,  with  the 
utmofl  filence  and  rapidity.  In  thefe  notices  they  fpe- 
cify  the  night  when  the  irruption  is  to  be  made,  and 
tho'  advice  of  it  is  fent  to  the  Indians  who  refide  in  he 
Spanifh  territories,  nothing  tranfpires  :  nor  is  there  a 
fingie  inftance,  among  all  the  Indians  that  have  been 
taken  up  On  fufpicion,  that  one  ever  made  any  difco- 
very.  And  as  no  great  armaments  are  neceflary  in  this 
kind  of  war,  their  defigns  continue  impenetrable  till  the 
terrible  executions  withdraw  the  veil. 

The  Indians  of  the  feveral  nations  being  aftembled, 
a  general  is  chofen,  with  the  title  of  Toqui ;  and 
when  the  nights  fixed  on  for  executing  their  defigns 
arrives,  the  Indians  who  live  among  the  Spaniards, 
rife  and  mafifacre  them.  After  which  they  divide 
themfelves  into  fmall  parties,  and  deftroy  the  feats, 
farm-houfes  and  villages,  murdering  all  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  youth  or  age.  Thefe  parties  afterwards 
unite,  and  in  a  body  attack  the  larger  fettlements  of 
the  Spaniards,  beilege  the  forts,  and  commit  every 
kind  of  hoftility;  and  their  vafl  numbers,  rather  than 
any  difcipline,  have  enabled  them,  on  feveral  occafions,- 
to  carry  on  their  enterprizes  with  fuccels,  notwith- 
standing all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Spanifh  gover- 
nors to  prevent  the  ft?  For  tho'  multitudes  of  them 
fall  on  thefe  occafions,  their  army  continually  receives 
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larger  reinforcements.  If  at  any  time  the  Spaniards 
gain  the  fuperiority,  the  Indians  retire  to  the  diftance 
of  feveral  leagues,  where  after  concealing  themfelves 
a  few  days,  they  fuddenly  fall  on  a  different  part  from 
that  where  they  were  encamped,  endavouring  to  carry 
the  place  by  a  fudden  affault,  unlefs  the  commandant's 
vigilance  has  provided  againfl  any  fudden'  furprize  ; 
when,  by  the  advantage  of  the  Spanifh  difcipliflfr,  thev^ 
are  generally  repulfed  with  great  flaughter.*  t&  i*9&2p&Z~ 

These  Indian  wars  againft  the  Spaniards  ufually 
continue  fome  years,  being  of  little  detriment  to  the 
Indians ;  for  mod  of  their  occupations  which  confift 
in  the  culture  of  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  and  weaving 
ponchos  and  cloaks  for  apparel,  are  carried  on  by  the 
women.  Their  huts  are  built  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
their  food  confifts  of  roots,  maize,  and  other  grain. 
War  therefore,  is  no  impediment  or  lofs  to  them;  in- 
deed they  rather  confider  it  as  a  deniable  occupation, 
their  hours  at  other  times  being  fpent  in  idlenefs,  or 
caroufals,  in  which  they  drink  chicha,  a  liquor  common 
among  them,  and  made  from  apples. 

The  firft  advances  towards  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
thefe  Indians  are  generally  made  by  the  Spaniards;  and 
as  foon  as  the  propofals  are  agreed  to,  a  congrefs  is 
held,  at  which  the  governor,  major-general  of  Chili, 
and  the  principal  officers,  the  bifhop-ef  Conception^ 
and  other  perfons  of  eminence  aflift.  On  the  part  of 
the  Iadians  the  toqui,  or  general  i  Aim  o,  and  the 
captains  of  his  army,  as  repreientatives  of  the  commu- 
nities, repair  to  the  congrefs.  The  laft  inroad  made  by 
thefe  favage  enemies,  was  in  the  year  1720,  during 
the  government  of  Don  Gabriel  Cano,  lieutenant  ge- 
neral of  his  majefty's  forces,  who  managed  the  war 
againft  them  with  fuch  vigour  and  addrefs  •,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  (olicit  a  peace-,  and  their  preliminaries 
were  fo  fubmiflive,  that  at  a  congrefs  held  in  1724, 
the  peace  was  concluded,  whereby  they  were  left  in 
pofleffion  of  all  the  country  fouth  of  the  river  Biobio  * 
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and  the  Capitanes  de  Paz  were  fuppreffed.  Thefe  were 
Spaniards  refiding  in  the  villages  of  the  converted  In- 
dians, and  by  their  exactions  had  been  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  revolt. 

Besides  the  congrefTes  held  with  thefe  Indians,  for 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  others  are  held  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new  prefident,  and  the  fame  ceremonies 
obferved  in  both ;  fo  that  an  account  of  the  one  will 
be  fufficient  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  other. 

On  the  holding   a  congrefs,    the  prefident  fends 
notice  to  the  frontier  Indians  of  the  day  and  place, 
whither  he  repairs  with  the  abovementioned  perfo.is; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  heads  of  their  fe- 
veral  communities ;  and  both,  for  the  greater  fplendor 
of  the  interview,  are  accompanied  by  an  efcort  con^ 
lifting  of  a  certain  number  previouflv  agreed  on.  The 
prefident  and  his  company  lodge  in  tents,  and  the 
Indians  incamp  at   a  fmall  diftance.     The  elders  or 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  nations  pay  the  firft  vifit  to 
the  prefident,  who  receives   them   very  courteoufly, 
drinks  their  healths  in  wine,  and  himfelf  gives  them 
the  glafs  to  do  the  like.     This  politenefs,  with  which 
they  are  highly  pleafed,  is  fucceeded  by  a  prefent  of 
knives,  fciffars,  and  different  forts  of  toys,  on  which 
they  place  the  greater!  value.     The  treaty  of  peace  is 
then  brought  on  the  carpet,   and  the  manner  of  ob- 
ferving  the  feveral  articles  is  fettled :  after  which  they 
return  to  their  camp,  and  the  prefident  returns  the 
vifit,  carrying  with  him  a  quantity  of  wine  fufficient 
for  a  moderate  regale. 

Now  all  the  chiefs  of  the  other  communities,  who 
were  not  prefent  at  the  firft  vifit,  go  in  a  body  to 
pay  their  refpecls  to  the  prefident.  At  the  riling  of 
the  congrefs,  the  prefident  makes  each  a  fmall  prelent 
of  wine,  which  the  Indians  liberally  return  in  calves, 
oxen,  horfes,  and  fowls.  After  thefe  reciprocal 
tokens  of  friendfhip,  both  parties  return  to  their  re- 
fpective  habitations. 

T  5  Im 
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In  order  to  gain  more  effectually  the  hearts  of  thefe 
Indians,   who,  tho5  in  our  efteem  wretchedly  poor, 
conceal  the  moft  ftubborn  pride,  which  can  only  be 
foftened  by  compliments  and  favours,  it  is  a  maxim 
with  the  prefidents  to  admit  to  their  table  thofe  who  are 
apparently  of  the  beft  difpofitions,  and  during  the  three 
or  four  days  of  the  ccngrefs,  neglects  no  means  of  in- 
gratiating himfejf  with  the  whole  body.  On  thefe  oc- 
cafions  a  kind  of  fair  is  held  at  both  camps,  great  num- 
bers of  Spaniards  repairing  thither  with  fuch  goods  as 
jhey  know  will  pleafe  the  Indians,   who  alfo  come  with 
tfu  ir  ponchos  and  cattle.     Both  parties  deal  by  ex- 
change, and  never  fail  of  felling  their  whole  ftocks  > 
and  of  obferving  in  their  dealings  the  moft  exact 
candour  and  regularity,  as  a  fpecimen  in  which  all 
future  commerce  is  to  be  conducted. 

Tho5  thefe  Indians  have  fhewn  fuch  a  determined 
averfion  to  fubmitting  to  the  Spanifh  monarchs,  their 
behaviour  has  been  very  different  to  the  miffionaries, 
whom  they  voluntarily  permitted  to  come  among 
them  \  and  many  have  even  fhew7ed  the  greateft  joy 
at  being  baptized.  But  it  is  extreanly  difficult  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  quit  their  free  manner  of  living  •, 
which  being  productive  of  vice  and  favagenefs,  pre- 
poffefs  the  mind  againft  the  precepts  of  the  chriftian 
religion.  Before  the  war  of  the  year  1723,  the  millio- 
naries,  by  their  indefatigable  zeal,  had  formed  feveral 
villages,  hoping  by  that  means  to  induce  their  con- 
verts to  practife  the  doctrines  of  the  chriftian  faith. 
Thefe  villages  were  called  St.  Chriftover,  Santo  Fe, 
Santa  Juana,  St.  Pedro,  and  La  Mocha,  all  of  them 
being  under  the  infpection  of  the  Jefuits.  The 
chaplains  alio  of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  had  an  ad- 
ditional falary  for  inftructing  a  certain  number  of 
Indians.  But  on  that  general  infurrection,  their  in- 
nate favagenefs  returned,  all  thefe  converts  abandon- 
ed the  miffionaries  and  joined  their  countrymen.  On 
the  re-eftabiifhment  of  the  peace,  they  again  follicited 
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the  miffionaries  to  come  among  them  -,  and  fome 
communities  have  been  fmce  formed;  but  they  are  far 
iliort  of  their  former  promifing  ftate,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  bring  even  this  fmall  number  to  embrace 
a  focial  life. 

Amidst  all  the  fanguinary  rage  of  thefe  Indians  in 
their  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards,  they  generally 
fpare  the  white  women,  carrying  them  to  their  huts, 
and  unng  them  as  their  own.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
many  Indians  of  thole  nations  have  the  complexions 
of  the  Spaniards  born  in  that  country.  In  time  of 
peace  many  of  them  come  into  the  Spanim  territories, 
hiring  themfelves  for  a  certain  time  to  work  at  the 
farm  houfes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  return 
home,  after  laying  out  their  wages  in  the  purchafe  of 
fuch  goods  as  are  valued  in  their  country.  All  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  wear  the  poncho  and 
manta,  which  they  weave  of  wool,  and  tho'  it  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  drefs,  is  abundantly  fufficient  for 
decency  ♦,  whereas  the  Indians  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  Spanifh  frontiers,  as  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
countries  fouth  of  Valdivia,  and  the  Chonos,  who 
live  on  the  continent  near  Chiloe,  ufe  no  fort  of  ap- 
parel. The  Indians  of  Arauco,  Tucapel  and  other 
tribes  near  the  river  Biobio,  take  great  delight  in 
riding,  and  their  armies  have  fome  bodies  of  horfe. 
Their  weapons  are  large  fpears,  javelins,  &c.  in  the 
ufe  of  which  they  are  very  dextrous. 


CHAP.     X. 

Voyage  from  Conception  to  the  Ijland  of  Juan 
Fern  andes:  and  from  thence  ^Valparaiso. 

THE  mips  being  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  port 
of  Talcagnano,  we  waited  on  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendinueta,  at  the  city  of  Conception,  who  informed 
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us  that  the  commodore  Don  Jofeph  Pizarro,  together 
with  the  land  and  fea  officers,  were  arrived  at  Santia- 
go, and  that  he  intended  to  fet  out  for  Valparaifo,  in 
order  to  hoifl  his  flag  on  board  the  Efperanza,  and 
take  upon  him  the  command  of  that  fquadron.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  and  having  no  orders  to 
continue  at  Conception,  we  put  to  fea  on  the  fixth  of 
February,  and  fleering  for  the  place  of  our  deftination, 
made,  on  the  20th,  the  ifland  de  Tierra  de  Juan  Fer- 
nandes,  and  at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  as  we  were 
plying  to  windward  along  the  coaft,  and  (landing  to- 
wards the  ifland  which  then  bore  two  leagues  weft 
from  us,  we  faw  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains 
a  bright  light,  which  furprized  us  the  more,  as  on 
the  following  day  we  faw  no  traces  of  any  (hip's  being 
in  the  port  (ince  we  left  it.  I  had  a  clear  view  of  it 
from  the  inflant  it  began,  and  obferved  that  at  firft 
it  was  very  fmall,  and  increafed,  fo  as  to  form  a  flame 
like  that  of  a  flambeau.  The  full  vigour  of  its  light 
lailed  about  three  or  four  minutes,  wiien  it  diminifhed 
in  the  fame  gradual  manner  it  had  increafed.  It  did 
not  appear  again  all  the  next  night,  nor  had  we  during 
the  whole  time  we  were  at  an  anchor  in  the  port,  any 
view  of  fuch  a  phenomenon.  We  lent  fome  of  our 
people  on  fhore  to  examine  all  the  mountains,  and 
other  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  they  fpent  feveral 
nights  on  that  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  but  could 
not  difcover  the  lead  veftige  of  any  fire.  As  Iknewthe 
ifland  to  be  abfolutely  deftitute,  the  fanguine  colour 
of  the  flame,  inclined  me  to  think  there  might  be 
fome  volcano  •,  but  having  never  feen  any  thing  of 
that  kind  before,  nor  heard  from  others  that  there 
was  ever  any  eruption,  I  was  far  from  being  tenacious 
of  my  opinion.  We  had  indeed  all  our  conjectures ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  not  cleared  up  till  my  fifth  and 
lad  voyage  to  this  ifland,  when  Don  Jofeph  Pizarro, 
Jent  fome  people  on  fhore  to  take  an  accurate  furvey 
pf  this  place,  and  the  ground  was  found  to  be  burnt, 
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full  of  fiflures  and  hot,  which  verified  my  firft  opinion 
of  a  volcano. 

On  the  21ft  after  coafting  2long  tlvs  ifland,  we 
continued  our  courfe  for  Valparaifo  where  our  little 
fquadron  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  24th,  and  were  the 
more  pleafed  as  we  found  there  the  prefident  of  San- 
tiago, Don  Jofeph  Manfo,  and  our  commodore ; 
and  in  the  harbour,  befides  the  Callao  fleet,  three 
French  mips,  called  the  Louis  Erafme,  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Delivrance,  and  the  Lys,  which  had  been 
freighted  by  four  merchants  as  regifter  (hips ;  and 
Valparaifo  was  the  firft  port  they  had  touched  at,  for 
vending  their  cargoes. 

From  feveral  obfervations  made  in  this  harbour  by 
Don  George  Juan,  in  the  laft  voyage  of  1 744,  its  la- 
titude appears  to  be  33°  02'  36"  30'"  and  father  Fe- 
villee  fettled  its  longitude  at  304°  11'  45"  from  the 
meridian  cf  TenerifF.  This  town  was  at  firft  very 
mean,  confifting  only  of  a  few  warehoufes  built  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Santiago  for  laying  up  their  goods  till 
fhipped  off  for  Callao,  the  harbour  of  Valparaifo  being 
the  neareft  port  to  that  city,  from  which  it  is  only 
twenty  leagues  diftant,  tho'  the  natives  will  have  it  to 
be  more.  The  only  inhabitants  at  that  time  were  the 
few  fervants  left  by  their  refpedtive  mafters  for  taking 
care  of  the  warehoufes,  and  managing  their  mercan- 
tile affairs.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  merchants 
themfelves,  together  with  feveral  other  families,  re- 
moved from  Santiago,  in  order  to  be  more  conveni- 
ently fituated  for  trade  ;  fince  which  it  has  gradually 
increafed,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  both  large  and  po- 
pulous ;  and  would  be  ftill  larger  were  it  not  for  its 
inconvenient  fituation,  (landing  fo  near  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  that  a  great  part  of  the  houfes  are  built  on 
its  acclivity,  or  in  its  breaches.  The  broadeft  and 
moft  convenient  part  is  that  along  the  coaft ;  but  this 
is  very  unpleafant  in  winter,  being  lb  expofed  to  the 
N»  winds,  that  the  waves  beat  againft  the  walls  of  the 
/  houfes, 
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houles,  ibme  of  which  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks, 
fome  of  chalk  and  pebbles,  and  others  of  bajareques. 

Valparaiso,  befides  its  parifh  church*  has  a 
convent  of  Francifcans,  and  another  of  Augu (lines  -9 
but  very  few  religious,  and  the  churches  belonging  to 
them  fmall  and  mean.  It  is  inhabited  by  families  of 
Spaniards,  and  Cafts,  both  Mulattoes,  and  Meftizos. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  feveral  villages,  and  the  great 
number  of  farm  houfes  give  the  country  a  chearful 
appearance.  Here  is  a  military  governor  nominated 
by  the  king,  who  having  the  command  of  the 
garrifons  in  the  feveral  ports,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
place  and  its  dependences,  is  to  take  care  that  they 
are  properly  difciplined. 

The  proximity  of  this  port  to  Santiago  has  drawn 
hither  all  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on  at  that 
city.  To  this  it  owes  its  foundation,  increafe,  and 
prefent  profperity.  At  prefent  all  the  Callao  mips 
which  carry  on  the  commerce  between  the  two  king- 
doms come  hither.  The  cargoes  they  bring  are  indeed 
but  fmall,  confiding  only  of  the  goods  already  men- 
tioned, as  not  produced  in  Chili.  But  in  this  port 
they  take  in  wheat,  tallow,  cordovan  leather,  cordage, 
and  dried  fruits,  and  with  thefe  return  to  CallaO  ; 
and  a  fhip  has  been  known  to  make  three  voyages  in 
one  fummer,  namely,  between  November  and  June, 
during  which  interval,  the  droves  of  mules  and  carriages 
trom  all  the  farm  houfes  in  the  jurifdiction  of  San- 
tiago, bring  frefh  fupplies  to  the  warehoufes,  that 
trade  is  carried  on  both  by  land  and  fea.  The  mailers 
of  mips,  who  generally  refide  at  Lima  or  Callao,  enter 
into  partnerfhip  with  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Chili, 
that  the  cargo  of  every  fhip  generally  belongs  in  part 
to  the  mafter ;  tho'  fome  fhips  are  freighted,  and  if 
the  loading  be  wheat,  greatly  augments  its  value ; 
for  the  fanega  cofts  here  only  ten  or  twelve  rials, 
or  two  dollars,  and  the  freight  is  from  twelve  rials 
to  two  piaflers.     Another  circumflance  which  raifes 
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the  price  of  wheat  at  CaJlao,  where  it  is  fold  for  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  rials  is,  that  the  fanega  is  there  only 
five  arobas,  and  five  pounds,  whereas  at  Chili  the 
fanega  is  fix  arobas  and  fix  pounds. 

This  commerce  being  carried  on  only  in  fummer, 
that  feafon  may  be  termed  the  fair  of  Valparaifo ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  winter  the  place  becomes  as  re- 
markably defolate,  the  crowd  of  traders  repairing  to 
Santiago,  thofe  only  continuing  at  Valparaifo,  who 
cannot  afford  to  remove. 

Valparaiso  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  provifions 
from  Santiago,  and  other  places  in  its  neighbourhood; 
but  fhips  do  not  victual  here  fo  cheap  as  at  Concep- 
tion. The  fruits  cannot  be  viewed  without  admira- 
tion, both  with  regard  to  their  beauty  and  fize,  par- 
ticularly a  fort  of  apples  called  Quillota,  being  brought 
from  that  place  •,  they  prodigioufly  exceed  the  larger! 
in  Spain,  and  befides  their  exquifite  flavour,  are  fo 
lufcious  that  they  melt  in  the  mouth. 

Among  the  feveral  kinds  of  game,  there  is  here 
fuch  a  plenty  of  partridges  in  their  feafon,  which  be- 
gins at  March  and  lafls  feveral  fucceeding  months, 
that  the  Santiago  muliteers  knock  them  down  with 
flicks  without  going  out  of  the  road,  and  bring  great 
numbers  of  them  to  Valparaifo.  But  few  of  thefe  or 
any  other  birds  are  feen  near  the  town.  It  is  the  fame 
with  regard  to  fifh,  very  little  being  to  be  caught 
either  in  the  harbour  or  along  the  coaft,  in  companion 
of  what  may  be  taken  in  the  other  parts. 

The  coaft  of  Valparaifo  forms  a  bay,  lying  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  three  leagues  in  length,  and  having  two 
capes  called  Concon,  and  Valparaifo.  In  the  S.  W. 
part  of  this  bay  is  the  harbour,  of  a  convenient  fize, 
and  running  above  a  league  farther  up  the  country. 
The  bottom  is  a  firm  tenacious  mud.  At  the  diftance 
of  a  cable's  length  and  a  half  from  the  fhore,  is  from 
fourteen  to  fixteen  fathom  water,  which  increafes  in 
depth  proportional  to  the  diftance,  that  at  the  diftance 
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of  half  a  league  there  is  thirty-fix  or  forty  fathom. 
The  harbour  is  everywhere  free  from  rocks  and  fhoals, 
except  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  breach  de  los  Angeles, 
where,  about  a  cable's  length  or  two  from  the  land 
is  a  rock,  which  mull  be  the  more  carefully  avoided, 
as  it  never  appears  above  water,  but  fometimes  has 
not  a  depth  fufficient  for  a  fhip  of  any  burden  to 
pals  over  it.  The  courfe  into  this  harbour  is  to  keep 
near  the  point  of  Valparaifo,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  fhore,  where  there  is  twenty,  eighteen, 
and  fixteen  fathom  water.  After  getting  round  the 
point  you  muft  fland  nearer  to  the  fhore,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  bank,  which  lies  thereabouts.  Not,  that 
it  can  be  attended  with  any  danger,  for  the  fide  of 
it  is  fo  bold,  that  if  the  fhip  mould  touch  it  little 
damage  could  enfue.  This  bank  is  always  above 
water,  and  there  is  a  necefilty  for  palling  fo  near 
it,  in  order  to  keep  to  windward,  as  otherwife  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fetch  the  harbour.  Regard 
muft  alfo  be  had  to  the  time  proper  for  entering  the 
port  of  Valparaifo  •,  for  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to 
attempt  it  in  the  morning,  as  the  wind  tho'  blowing 
frefh  without  does  not  then  extend  fo  far  into  the 
bay,  and  thus  the  fhip,  by  having  very  little  way, 
and,  confequently  not  anfwering  her  helm,  might 
drive  upon  the  bank ;  and  to  let  go  your  anchor  in 
fifty  fathom  water,  which  is  the  depth  clofe  to  the 
fand,  will  be  very  inconvenient.  The  common  me- 
thod therefore  is,  to  keep  in  the  offing  till  about 
noon,  or  fomething  after,  when  the  wind  ufually 
continues  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  -,  and  then  by 
obferving  the  abovementioned  rules,  the  fhip  will 
fall  into  her  ftation  without  any  difficulty.  Or  you 
may  run  into  the  bay  and  there  come  to  an  anchor, 
till  the  day  following,  and  then  weigh  early  and  go 
in  with  the  land  breeze,  here  called  Concon,  as 
blowing  from  that  point ;  and  this  breeze  may  be 
depended  on  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  except  dur- 
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ing  the  time  of  the  N.  winds,  which  caufe  fome  altera- 
tion in  it. 

The  fafeft  method  of  mooring  mips  is  lying  one  an- 
chor on  the  more  towards  the  S.  S.  W.  and  another  in 
the  channel  towards  the  N.  N.  W.  The  former  muft 
be  well  fecured,  as  the  refource  againft  the  S.  and  S.  W. 
winds  •,  for  though  they  come  over  the  land,  they  are 
often  fo  violent,  and  the  more  of  the  harbour  fo  flopino-, 
that  the  mips  would  otherwife  drive. 

As  foon  as  the  north  winds  fet  in,  which  happens 
in  the  month  of  April  and  May,  the  veflels  in  the 
harbour  are  expofed  to  their  whole  violence,  which 
alfo  caufes  a  very  high  fea.  In  this  exigence,  the 
whole  fecurity  of  the  mips  depends  on  the  anchor  and 
cable  towards  the  N.  N.  E.  it  will  therefore  be  very- 
proper  to  lay  another  in  the  fame  direction  ;  for  if 
it  mould  give  way,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  hinder 
the  fhip  from  flriking  on  the  rocks  near  the  more. 
The  only  favourable  circumftance  here  is,  that  the 
bottom  being  very  firm,  and  rifing  towards  the  fhore, 
the  anchor  has  good  hold ;  and  confequently  the  whole 
depends  on  the  ftrength  of  the  cable. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Voyage  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao  ;  Jecond 
return  to  Quito  to  finiJJo  the  obj er  vat  ions -> 
third  Journey  to  Lima,  in  order  to  return  to 
Spain  by  the  way  oj  Cape  Horn. 

The  fervice  our  fquadron  was  employed  on,  be» 
ing  that  of  cruifing   in  thofe  feas,  in  queft  of 
the  enemy  as  long  as  it  mould  be  thought  requifite, 
the  commodore,  without  flaying  any  longer  than  was 
abfolutely  neceffary,  came  on  board,  and  we  imme- 
diately 
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diately  put  to  fea,  and  feveral  times  vifited  the  iflands 
of  Juan  Fernandes,  till  the  24th  of  June,  1743,  when 
we  fhaped  our  courfe  for  Callao,.  which  port  we  entered 
on  the  6th  of  July.  The  day  following  the  commo- 
dore and  principal  officers  went  on  fhore,  and  were 
received  by  Don  Jofeph  de  Llamas,  general  of  the 
forces  in  Peru,  and  governor  of  Callao;  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  firft  employment,  refides  at  Lima,  but 
was  come  to  Callao  to  compliment  the  commodore. 
He  attended  him  to  Lima,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
vice-roy,  who  exprefied  his  great  fatisfaction  at  his  fafe 
arrival  after  fuch  long  expectations.  He  was  alfo  met 
on  the  road  by  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city. 

After  taking  our  departure  from  the  ifland  de 
Tierra  de  Juan  Fernandes,  we  fleered  the  three  firft 
days  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E*  one  quarter  northerly,  hav- 
ing frefh  gales  at  W.  and  a  heavy  fea  from  the 
S.°W.  When  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  28  Qi  30' 
we  fteered  N.  fix  or  feven  degrees  eafterly*  till  the 
third  day  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  being  in  the 
latitude  of  16°,  28',  we  made  the  land  on  the  coaft 
of  Chala  \  and  the  day  following,  being  the  4th, 
the  ifland  of  Sangallan,  which  at  noon  bore  E.  N.  E. 
diftance  fix  leagues.  We  then  coafted  along  the 
fhore ;  and  on  the  5th  at  noon  we  faw  the  ifle  of 
Afia,  bearing  E.  N.  E.  fix  leagues  diftant ;  and  on 
the  6th  as  before  mentioned,  the  fquadron  came  to  an 
anchor  at  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Callao  harbour. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  till  we  were  in  the  latitude 
of  280,  30',  the  wind  was  at  S.  W.  which  agrees 
with  my  obfervations  mentioned  Chap.  III.  relating 
to  this  fea  •,  and  if  no  other  circumftance  concurred 
to  verify  them,  it  muft  be  imputed  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  it  being  the  beginning  of  winter  when  we 
returned  to  Callao.  But  as  during  the  firft  three  days, 
the  ftrength  of  the  wind  had  driven  us  near  the  coaft; 
fo  from  the  latitude  we  found   it   farther   to    the 
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fouth  •,  between  25  and  21,  began  to  incline  to- 
wards the  S.  E.  and  from  the  latitude  of  20°,  when 
we  found  ourfelves  near  the  land,  tilt  our  arrival  at 
Callao,  we  had  the  wind  S.  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  It  was  the 
fame  with  regard  to  the  fea  coming  from  the  S.  W. 
for  it  gradually  diminijried  as  we  approached  thecoaft: 
fo  that  from  25  it  was  not  at  all  troublefome,  and 
after  we  were  pafTed  2 1  °  became  imperceptible.  But 
it  was  very  different  with  regard  to  the  current,  which, 
from  the  parallel  of  20  or  210,  we  perceived  to  fet 
towards  the  N.  W.  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
qoaft,  and  became  much  more  fenfible  after  we  had 
fight  of  the  land,  its  velocity  increafing,  as  latitude 
decreafed. 

I  would  recommend  two  precautions  to  be  ufed 
in  the  voyage  from  Chili  to  Callao.  The  firft  is 
not  to  make  the  land  in  the  bay  of  Arica,  the  many 
eddies  of  the  current  there  rendering  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  again  clear  of  the  coaft ;  which  muft 
be  done  by  keeping  along  more;  as  by  fianding 
out  to  fea,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  not  reaching 
the  harbour :  for  the  current  fetting  N.  W.  on 
ftanding  in  for  the  land,  you  will  probably  find 
yourfelf  to  leeward  of  the  harbour ;  in  which  cafe 
it  will  be  far  from  eafy  to  work  up  againft  the  wind 
and  ftrong  current.  The  fecond  flows  from  the 
former,  and  is  to  make  the  land  fo  me  where  between 
Nafca  and  Sangallan,  as  the  coaft  may  be  then  kept 
at  a  proper  diftance,  and  the  danger  of  falling  to  lee- 
ward of  the  port  avoided  :  a  misfortune  which  has 
happened  to  many,  who  have  been  carried  farther 
out  than  they  expected ;  fo  that  after  a  long  look 
out  for  land,  they  find  themfelves  on  its  firil  appear- 
ance to  leeward  of  their  port. 

In  winter,  efpecially,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken, 
as  from  the  continual  thicknefs  of  the  atmofphere,  oh- 
fervations  cannot  be  made  fo  often  as  requifite  -,  fome- 
times  not  for  five  or  fix  days  fucceffively ;  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  the  fight  of  land  is  entirely  intercepted  by  the 
denfity  of  the  fog.  This  we  experienced  ;  for  after 
we  were  anchored  in  Callao  at  only  a  quarter  of  a  league 
diftant  from  the  land,  the  people  on  the  fhore  had  no 
light  of  the  mips:  and  it  was  owing  to  our  being  very 
near  the  coaft  that  we  made  the  harbour  •,  for  had  we 
been  at  a  diflance,  we  ihould  have  been  far  to  lee- 
ward, when  the  weather  cleared  up. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  being  the  fecond  day  after 
our  departure  from  the  ifland  de  Tierra  de  Juan 
Fernandes,  we  faw  a  meteor  like  that  we  had  be- 
fore feen  at  Quito,  namely,  a  globe  of  fire,  or  large 
globe  of  inflammable  exhalations.  It  firft  appeared 
in  the  weft,  at  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  moved  with  great  velocity  for  a  considerable 
fpace  towards  the  eaft,  as  if  carried  by  the  wind. 
The  light  of  this  meteor  was  fuch,  that  the  watch  on 
the  quarter-deck  could  plainly  diftinguilh  every  perfon 
on  the  fore-  cattle ;  and  both  were  not  a  little  terrified. 
The  phenomenon  laded  between  three  and  four  mi- 
nutes, and  half  an  hour  after  we  felt  two  violent 
lhocks,  at  an  interval  of  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
betwixt  them,  fo  that  all  apprehended  the  fhip  had 
flruck  on  fome  fhoal ;  but  on  reflection  we  concluded 
it  to  be  the  effect  of  an  earthquake. 

The  fquadron  being  fafely  arrived  at  Callao,  with 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  fouth-fea,  a  tide  given  to 
Don  Jofeph  Pizarro*  and  a  fufficient  number  of  of- 
ficers of  fuch  diftinguifhed  zeal  and  experience,  that 
they  might  well  fupply  our  place  without  detriment  to 
the  fervice  *,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  we  being  willing 
to  put  die  finifhing  hand  to  our  principal  work,  we 
afked  the  vice-roy's  leave  to  return  to  Quito*,  but  his 
excellency  was  defirous  that  we  fhould  firft  compleat 
fome  particulars  he  had  commited  to  our  care.  Ac- 
cordingly we  applied  ourfelves  affiduoufly  to  our 
work  •,  and  Don  George  Juan,  having  finifhed  his 
part  firft,  left  Callao  on  the  14th  of  November,  pro- 
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pofing  to  make  all  the  neceflary  preparatives  againft 
my  arrival,  that  the  proper  obfervations  might  be 
made  without  delay.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1744, 
I  reach'd  Quito,  where  I  found  Don  George  Juan  had, 
by  his  extraordinary  care,  nearly  finiihea  every  thing 
neceflary  for  the  continuation  of  our  work ;  and 
whilft  the  remainder  was  performing,  we  had  an 
opportunity,  in  conjunction  withMr.Godin,  the  only 
French  academician  now  remaining  in  this  province, 
of  obferving  the  comet  which  appeared  this  year. 

Though  the  comet  might  have  been  feen  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  February,  the  atmofphere  of  Quito  being 
fo  unfavourable  to  agronomical  obfervations  on  account 
of  the  clouds,  it  was  the  6th  before  we  could  obferve  it. 
The  comet  was  then  near  the  weflern  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  being  behind  the  mountain  of  Pichinca,  its 
altitude  concealed  it  from  our  fight,  fo  that  we  could 
not  obferve  it  after  feven  or  eight  at  night.  On  the 
6th,  at  feven  in  the  evening,  we  found  its  altitude 
above  the  horizon  to  be  15  degrees,  and  its  azimuth 
from  the  N.  72  degrees ;  Mr.  Godin  and  Don  George 
Juan  judged  its  nucleus  to  be  oblong,  to  me  [it  ap- 
peared perfectly  circular  ;  but  we  all  agreed  that  it 
was  larger  than  Jupiter.  The  tail,  which  we  difcemed 
through  fome  light  clouds,  feemed  to  extend  two  de- 
grees, and  to  form  with  the  verticle  circle,  an  angle 
of  near  thirty  degrees. 

On  the  7th,  at  eight  minutes  after  feven  in  the 
evening,  on  repeating  our  obfervations,  we  found  its 
altitude  to  be  1 1 Q,  1 1',  and  its  azimuth  from  the 
north  72 °,  45/.  From  this  fecond  obfervation, 
which  we  confidered  as  more  accurate  than  the 
former,  having  made  proper  allowances  for  refraction, 
we  concluded  that  *  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  comet 
was  33 20,  50',  and  that  its  northern  declination  was 
200,  5'.  Whence  we  inferred,  that  its  trajectory 
was  the  fame  with  that  obferved  in  168 1  by  Caffim, 
and  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  1577,  and  trut,  in    all  pro- 
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bability  it  was  the  fame  •,  for  though  the  periods  do 
not  agree,  it  might  have  appeared  twice  in  the  firft 
interval.  After  this  we  were  hindered  from  profe- 
cuting  our  obfervations  by  the  cloudinefs  of  the. 
nights  :  and  fome  days  afterwards  we  were  affured  by 
feveral,  that  they  had  feen  it  in  the  morning. 

As  all  the  triangles  on  the  north  fide  from  Pamba- 
marca,  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Godin  had  made  his 
fecond  aftronomical  obfervations  were  not  compleated, 
and  the  inftrument  conftructed  for  that  purpofe  kept 
in  readinefs,  we  made  that  our  nrft  tafk;  Mr.  Go- 
din  not  having  then  gone  through  them  all.     After 
finifhing  every  thing   here,  we  repaired  on  the   2 2d 
of  March  to  the  obfervatory  de  Pueblo  Viejo  de  Mi- 
ra,  where  meeting  with  the  fame  difficulties  from  the 
thicknefs  of  the  atmofphere,  as  we  had  before  expe- 
rienced during  the  whole  courfe  of  our  operations, 
we  were  obliged  to  continue  there  till  the  2 2d  of 
May,  when  being  fatisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
obfervations  made  during  this  long  interval,  we  re- 
turned to  Quito,  with  the  pleafing  expectation,  that 
our  perfeverance  againft  the  conflant  difficulties  we 
met  with  from  the  clouds  was  at  laft  come  to  a  period  •, 
and  that  we  ihould  now  reft  from  the  toils  and  hard- 
fhips  of  living  on  frozen  defarts ;  a  repofe  the  more 
pleafing,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  a  confeioufnefs 
that  no  inconveniences  had  occafioned  us  to  omit  the 
leaft  part  of  our  duty. 

During  our  flay  at  Mira,  Don  George  Juan  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  obferve  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  by  four  obfervations  nearly  coincident, 
he  concluded  to  be  nearly  8°,  47',  eafterly. 

We  now  began  to  deliberate  on  our  return  upon 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  the  above-mentioned 
French  mips,  which  were  preparing  to  fail  for  Spain ; 
as  we  fhould  then  pafs  round  Cape  Horn,  and  not  only 
complete  from  our  own  experience,  an  account  of  the 
fouth-fea,  but  be  enabled  to  make  obfervations  on  the 
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whole  courfe.  Another,  and  indeed  our  principal  mo- 
tive was,  the  fafety  of  our  papers,  concluding  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  a  neutral  fhip,  as  we  then 
imagined  thofe  to  be.  The  concurrence  of  fo  many 
advantages  immediately  determined  us ;  and  leaving 
Quito  we  fet  out  for  Lima,  where  I  arrived  flrft, 
Don  George  Juan  having  lbme  days  been  detained  at 
Guayaquil  by  a  frefh  commhTion  by  the  vice-roy. 
Thefe  fhips,  not  failing  fo  foon  as  expected,  I  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  drawing  up  an  extract  or  all 
interefting  obfervations  and  remarks,  and  prefented  it 
to  the  vice-roy,  who  was  pleafed  to  order  the  papers 
to  be  preferved  in  the  fecretary's  office,  that  if  any 
misfortune  mould  happen  to  us  in  the  voyage,  our  fove- 
reign  might  not  be  totally  difappointed  in  his  generous 
views  of  promoting  the  ufefulfciences  of  geography  and 
navigation » 

While  we  were  employed  in  finiming  our  obfer- 
vations at  Mira,  the  univerfity  of  Lima  gave  a 
remarkable  teflimony  of  their  fenfe  of  Mr.  Godin's 
eminent  talents,  by  chufing  him  profeffor  of  mathe- 
matics, in  the  room  of  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta, 
deceafed  ;  which  he  accepted  of  with  the  greater  fa- 
tisfaction,  as  fome  indifpenfable  affairs  of  his  company 
would  not  permit  him  to  gratify  his  defires  of  return- 
ing to  Europe.  Accordingly  he  propofed  to  fpend 
this  interval  in  making  frefh  obfervations  and  expe- 
riments, concluding  that  the  atmofphere  of  Lima, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  would  be  more  favourable 
to  his  defigns  than  that  of  Quito  or  the  mountains. 
On  his  arrival  at  that  city,  the  vice-roy,  who  was  no 
ftranger  to  his  great  abilities,  and  pleafed  with  the 
prudent  choice  of  the  univerfity,  conferred  on  him, 
at  the  fame  time  of  his  being  invefted  with  the  pro- 
feflbrfhip,  the  port  of  cofmographer  to  his  majefty  -, 
with  other  advantages  annexed  to  it.  But  this  gentle- 
man was  far  from  propofmg  to  make  any  longer  flay 
there  than  what  thefe  affairs  required  -,  no  advantages 
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or  honours  being  fufficient  to  make  him  forget  the  ob- 
ligations he  was  under  of  giving  an  account  of  his  voy- 
age and  obfervations  to  his  fovereign  and  the  academy, 
efpecially  as  being  the  eldeft  of  the  three  academicians; 
fo  that  all  the  tedimonies  of  efteem  could  not  fupprefs 
his  uneafinefs  at  the  delay. 

M.  de  Jufiieu,  tho' with  the  fame  regret  as  the  former, 
determined  to  continue  fome  time  at  Quito,  with  M. 
Hugot,  till  he  faw  what  turn  the  war  would  take,  that 
he  might  efcape,  in  his  return  to  Europe,  thofe  dangers 
then  fo  common  at  fea.  M.  Verguin  chofe  to  go  by 
the  way  of  Panama  :  and  the  others,  except  the  two 
who  died  in  the  country,  one  at  Cayambe,  and  Cu- 
enca,  were  difperfed-,  one  fettling  in  Quito.  Thus,  the 
whole  French  company  feparated :  and  it  muft  be 
cpnfidered,  as  a  fingular  happinefs,  that  after  fuch  a 
fcene  of  labours,  hardfhips,  and  dangers,  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  climates,  and  amidft  fuch  inhofpitable  de- 
farts  and  precipices,  our  operations  were  accurately 
performed  :  and  we  capable  of  entering  on  a  new 
fcene  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  it  was  our 
fortune  to  experience  before  we  were  in  a  condition  of 
prefenting  this  work  to  the  publick. 
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BOOK     III. 

Voyage  from  Callao  to  Europe  ;  tvitb  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Voyage  from  Conception  in  Ch  i  li  < 
to  the  ijland  of  Fernando  de  Nor  on  a, 
C  ape  Breton^NewfoundlanDj  and  Ports- 
mouth in  England  :  and  from  the  fame 
Harbour  in  the  South-fa  to  Cape  Francois  in 
St.  Domingos  and  Jrom  thence  to  Brest  in 
France. 


CHAP.     I. 

Departure  from  Callao.     Arrival  at  the  Bay 
l   of Conception.     Voyage  from  thence  to  Fer- 
nando de  Norona, 

T  T  AVING,  as  1  have  already  obferved,  deter- 
JLJ.  mined  on  the  voyage  for  returning  to  Spain  ; 
on  our  arrival  at  Lima,  in  the  year  1744,  we  were 
informed  that  two  of  the  French  frigates,  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Delivrance  and  the  Lys,  lay  at  Callao,  and  were 
foon  to  fail.  Such  a  favourable  opportunity  was  not 
to  be  miffed,  and  accordingly  Don  George  Juan  and 
myfelf  agreed  for  our  paflage,  and  alfo  to  make  the 
voyage  in  feparate  mips,  that  one  at  leaft  might 
efcape  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  fo  long  a 
voyage  •,  there  being  thus  the  greater  probability  that 
one  might  reach  his  country,  and  there  give  an 
account  of  our  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mifTion  with  which  we  had  been  honoured. 

The  vice-roy  had  given  us  leave  to  return  with  the 
greateft  marks  ofefteem;  and  the  mips  being  ready 
we  embarked  on  the  22d  of  October  \  and  the  fame 
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day  put  to  Tea,  fleering  our  courfe  for  Chili.     The 
two  frigates  kept  company  till   the  i  ith  of  Novem- 
ber, when 'they  feparated  in  the  latitude  of  330,  40', 
the  Lys  being  obliged  to  touch   at  Valparaifo,  whilft 
the  Delivrance  continued   her  courfe  for  Conception 
bay;  where   (he  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  21ft  of 
November.  This  voyage  was  remarkably  fhort,  being 
performed  in  twenty-nine  natural  days.  What  greatly 
contributed  to  this  expedition  was,  that  having  put  to 
fea  at  the  end  of  winter,   we  fell  in  with  fome  breezes 
at  N.  which  carried  us  to  the  fouthward,  and  faved  us 
the  trouble  of  flanding  fo  far  out  to  fea,  as  muft  be 
done  when  the  fummer  is  advanced. 

In  this  bay  we  found  the  Louis  Erafme  frigate, 
which  had  waited  there  fome  time,  in  order  to  fail  in 
company  with  us  •,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1745* 
we  were  joined  by  the  Lys,  accompanied  with  another 
French  fhip,  called  la  Marquis  d'  Antin,.  which  hav- 
ing come  hither  as  a  regifter  fhip,  had  taken  in  a 
loading  of  cacao  at  Guayaquil,  and  was  in  her  return 
to  Europe.    The  feafon  being  far  advanced,  our  little 
fquadron  put  to  fea  the  firfl  fair  wind-,  which  happened 
on  the  27th  of  January,  when  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing we   all  got  under  fail,  fleering  W.  and  W.  one 
quarter  northerly,  according  as  the  winds  would  per- 
mit, which  were  continually  varying  from  S.  W.  to  S. 
S.E.  On  the  fourth  of  February  we  found  ourfelves  in 
the  latitude  of  35°,  21',  and  90,  38',  wefl  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Conception  •,  when  the  wind  blowing  frefh  at 
S.  W.  by  W,  we  tacked  in  order  to  fland  to  the  fouth- 
ward. The  next  day  we  were  informed  that  a  very  dange- 
rous leak  had  been  difcovered  in  the  head  of  the  Lys, 
and  that  it  wasfo  far  under  water  as  not  to  be  Mopped 
without  going  into  fome  harbour  and  lightening  the 
fhip  ;  which  had  determined  the  captain  to  run  into 
fome  of  the  harbours  of  Chili   in  order  to  Hop   the 
leak  •,  accordingly  he  left  the  reft  of  the  fleet  the  fame 
day,    The  DeHvrance,  on  board  of  which  I  embarked, 
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was  in  little  better  condition,  making  daily  a  great 
deal  of  water  ever  fince  our  departure  from  Concep- 
tion. But  the  captain,  unwilling  to  lofe  the  benefit 
of  failing  in  company,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fearful 
that  his  men  would  leave  the  fhip,  determined  to 
keep  the  fea.  He  alfo  apprehended,  that  as  the  fhip's 
hull  was  very  old,  and  greatly  (battered  by  her  late 
voyage,  on  being  fearched,  the  necefTary  repairs 
would  require  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  thence,  be- 
fides  the  cofts,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  round 
the  cape  that  year.  Thefe  considerations  determined 
him  to  continue  his  voyage,  without  acquainting  the 
other  (hips  of  the  bad  condition  of  his  vefTel.  But 
this  prudence  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  all  on  board, 
as  the  defects  were  greatly  increafed  during  the  courie 
of  the  voyage. 

Till  the  6ch  the  winds  were  variable,  fometimes 
frefh,  then  dying  away-,  the  fea  proportionable,  run- 
ning high  in  a  trelh  gale,  and  abating  with  the  wind. 

From  the  latitude  of  35° ,  21',  we  fteer'd  between 
the  S.  E.  and  S;  and  on  the  12th,  being  in  the  la- 
titude of  41°,  20',  we  were  obliged  again  to  fleer 
between  S.  W.  and  W.  till  the  eighteenth;  when 
we  found  ourfelves  in  the  latitude  0^45°,  20'.  The 
winds  were  firft  at  W.  afterwards  N.  N.  E.  from 
which  they  changed  to  the  E.  N.  E.  and  N*  E.  and 
varying  continually,  at  laft  (hiked  to  the  S.  E.  S.  and 
E.  During  this  interval,  every  change  of  the  winds 
was  attended  with  calms  and  violent  (bowers  ;  and  at 
other  times  the  fea  was  covered  with  fogs,  or  the  at- 
mofphere  fo  clouded  with  vapours  as  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  fun. 

From  the  time  we  left  Conception  till  the  7th  of 
February,  being  then  in  360,  12',  and  90,  20',  weft 
of  the  meridian  of  Conception,  we  always  faw  that 
kind  of  birds  called  Pardelas,  but  here  they  left  us. 
On  the  nth,  in  the  latitude  of  400,  45',  and  fome- 
thing  more  to  the  weftward  than  on  the  7th,  we  faw 
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a  number  of  fmall  black  birds,  flying  fingly,  and 
againft  the  current  of  the  water.  On  the  15th,  the 
weather  being  fair,  but  the  wind  blowing  frefh.  at  W. 
S.  W.  we  law  a  QuebrantahuefTos,  or  offifrage  •,  and 
on  the  1 6th,  being  in  the  latitude  of  440,  31',  and 
!i°,  24/,  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Conception,  we 
(aw  feveral  flights  of  Curlews  and  Pardelas  ;  and  the 
Quebrantahueflbs  kept  continually  in  fight  of  the  fhip  : 
foon  after  the  wind  came  about  to  the  S.  W.  and 
blew  fo  ftrong,  that  the  frigates  were  obliged  to  hand 
all  their  fails  except  their  courfes.  On  the  1 8th  the 
wind  abated,  the  fea,  which  ran  exceeding  high, 
became  tolerably  fmooth,  and  the  Quebrantahueifos 
difappeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  welcome  change 
of  weather. 

From  the  18th  to  the  26th  our  courfe  was  eaft, 
one  quarter  foutherly,  and  S.  E.  one  quarter  eafterly  ; 
the  winds  being  variable  between  the  S.  S.  W.  and 
W.  S.  W.  with  fome  fhort  tranfitions  to  N.  W. 
From  the  26th  to  the  3d  of  March  we  {leered  E.  S.  E. 
and  E.  with  the  fame  winds,  but  fo  very  variable, 
that  from  W.  they  fhifted  to  the  S.  W.  and  from 
thence  flew  about  to  the  E  -,  fo  that  in  this  interval 
they  blew  from  every  point  of  the  compafs,  but  rarely 
continued  a  fingle  day  in  one  direction.  Sometimes 
for  thrte  or  four  hours  we  had  a  freth  gale,  this  foon 
died  away,  and  was  often  fucceeded  by  calms,  being 
regular  only  in  inconftancy. 

On  the  20th  of  February  we  had  a  ftrong  gale  of^ 
wind  at  W.  S.  W.  which  obliged  us  to  double  reef  our 
topiails.  We  were  then  in  48  °,  2', "  latitude.  On 
the  21ft  the  wind  abated,  and  continued  fo  all  the 
morning  with  an  eafy  fea.  At  noon  the  wind  frefh- 
ened,  and  a  ftorm  came  on  at  W.  N.W.  W.  and  W. 
S.  W.  fo  that  we  could  carry  only  our  reefed  courfes. 
The  ftorm  continued  till  the  23d  about  fun-fet,  when 
we  let  out  the  reefs  in  our  courfes,  and  fet  our  top- 
fails,  after  reefing  them.     During;  the  whole  time  we 
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had  a  very  hollow  Tea,  and  at. the  fame  time  the  at- 
mofphere  fo  hazy,  that  ibn'ictimes  we  loft  fight  of 
the  other  (hips.  This  fog  precipitated  itfeif  ia  a 
mizzling  rain,  which  continued  inceiTantly  two  days 
after  the  ftorm  v/as  over. 

On  the  20th  we  were  amufed  with  the  fight  of  a 
great  number  of  birds  of  all  fizes,  and  among  them 
one  larger  than  a  goofe,  and  entirely  black.  On  the 
21ft  their  numbers  increafed,  fome  of  which  were 
larger  than  the  QuebrantahuefTos,  but  feemed  to  be 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  All  the  feathers  of  this  bird 
were  white,  except  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
wings,  which  were  brown.  Its  wings  were  long, 
(lender,  and  fomething  curved.  On  the  2 2d  when 
we  were  in  the  latitude  of  51°,  27,  and  90,  ^r/  weft 
of  the  meridian  of  Conception,  they  continued  with 
us  in  the  fame  numbers.  On  the  23d  they  increafed. 
and  among  them  were  feveral  gulls.  The  feathers  on 
the  bodies  of  the  latter  were  white,  their  tails  fhort  and 
broad,  their  necks  large  but  well  proportioned,  and 
their  heads  and  beaks  anfwerable  :  on  the  upper  parts 
of  their  wings  the  feathers  were  black,  and  white  un- 
derneath ;  the  wings  very  difproportionate  in  length, 
and  confiderably  crooked  at  the  middle  articulation. 
This  bird  flies  very  fwift,  fometimes  juft  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  then  mounts  into  the  air  ;  and 
after  taking  two  or  three  gyrations,  they  again  dart 
down  near  the  waters  edge.  On  the  25th,  the  weather 
being  foggy,  with  a  mizzling  rain,  in  the  latitude  55°, 
6',  and  6°,  42',  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Conception, 
we  faw  great  numbers  of  birds,  and  among  them  the 
QuebrantahuefTos  of  both  the  kinds  already  mentioned, 
and  on  the  26th  feveral  Toninas,  a  kind  of  wild  ducks. 

On  the  27th  we  had  little  or  no  wind,  with  fnow 
and  hail.  The  birds  fhewed  themfelves  in  greater 
numbers  and  variety  than  before ;  but  the  moft  nu- 
merous were  gulls,  like  thofe  already  defcribed,  but 
the  colours  fomething  different  -,  fome  being  of  an  ana 

colou^ 
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colour,  others  had  their  whole  bodies  white,  and  their 
■wings  black,  and  others  the  reverfe.  Some,  though 
very  few,  were  entirely  black,  without  the  leail  fpot 
of  white.  We  alfo  faw  among  them  the  Toninas, 
•with  their  white  bellies  and  brown  backs. 

On  the  ifton  March,  being  in  the  latitude  of  57  °, 
'50'  and  0°  3'  eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Conception,  we 
jaw  fome  whales,  but  the  number  of  birds  were  con- 
fiderably  diminifhed  :  the  fnow  and  hail  ftill  con- 
tinued; the  denfe  clouds,  which  were  continually  form- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  winds  blow, 
precipitating  themfelves  in  thefe  meteors;  and  though 
the  winds  were  moderate,  the  clouds  were  conftantly 
orathering.  On  the  3d  we  had  thick  weather ;  the 
cold  became  extreme,  and  a  great  deal  of  fnow  fell. 
The  birds,  alfo,  returned  in  their  former  numbers ; 
principally  of  the  larger  fort. 

On  the  fame  day,  at  noon,  in  the  latitude  of  580 
40%  and  40  13'  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Conception, 
a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  and  60 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  it ;  we  altered  our 
courfe,  fleering  E.  N.E.  and  continued  failing  between 
that  and  the  N.E.  till  the  28th  of  the  fame  month. 
But  the  winds  were  fo  variable  and  unfettled,  that 
there  was  fcarce  a  day  in  which  they  did  not  blow  from 
two  different  quarters,  and  fometimes  from  points  al- 
moft  oppofite. 

On  the  4th  we  had  fair  weather,  with  the  wind 
at  N.  N.  E.  and  W ;  on  the  5th  at  S.  E.  and  W  •, 
on  the  6th  S.  and  S.  W.  changing  round  the  whole 
compafs,  and  fcarce  ever  continuing  a  day  in  one 
point,  till  the  8th,  wrhen  we  found  ourfelves  in  the 
latitude  of  £5°  16'  and  140  30/  E.  of  the  meridian 
of  Conception,  having  weathered  both  Cape  Horn, 
and  Staten  Land.  It  ihowed  and  hailed  continually, 
fo  that  it  was  fix  inches  deep  on  the  deck  :  but  now 
it  began  to  diminifh,  and  with  it  the  cold.  The 
birds  likewife  no  longer  appeared  in  fuch  vail  flocks  : 
2  and 
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and  on  the  feventh  we  faw  a  new  fpecies  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  greatly  refembling  geefe,  and,  like 
them,  keep  fwimming  on  the  water  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  8th  we  faw  birds  of  a  brown  and  white  co- 
lour, in  fmall  flocks,  of  ten  or  fifteen  in  each. 
Thefe  alfo  fwam  on  the  water,  and  when  flying,  kept 
always  near  the  furface.  On  the  9th  being  in  the 
latitude  of  540  21'  and  160  10'  E.  of  the  meridian 
of  Conception,  befides  the  fame  flocks  of  birds, 
we  alfo  faw  Pardelas,  but  of  a  lefs  fize  than  thofe  in 
the  fouth  fea.  On  the  10th  in  the  latitude  of  540  i\ 
and  1 70  38'  E.  of  Conception,  the  winds  were 
very  variable  between  the  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  with 
fo  thick  a  fog,  that  the  fhips  fired  guns  to  avoid 
running  foul  of  one  another;  for  each  had  kept 
two  guns  mounted  for  making  fignals,  We  had 
alfo  heavy  fhowers,  and  in  the  evening  faw  flocks 
of  birds,  mod  of  them  of  middling  fize,  with  dark 
brown  feathers,  and  (lender  crooked  wings.  The 
whole  difference  between  them  confifted  in  the  fize, 
their  form  and  colour  being  perfectly  alike-,  and  tho* 
we  faw  them  during  the  whole  day,  they  were  in  the 
greateft  numbers  from  four  to  fix  in  the  evening. 
On  the  nth  being  in  the  latitude  of  520  15',  and 
180  9'  E.  of  Conception,  we  obferved  that  the  co- 
lour of  the  water  was  changed,  it  being  now  greenifhi 
but  another  days  failing  brought  us  into  water  of  its 
ufual  colour.  On  the  12th  and  13th  the  wind  blew 
frefh  at  N.  W.  and  W.  accompanied  with  heavy 
fhowers,  but  of  no  long  continuance,  nor  attended 
with  any  bad  confequences.  Among  the  birds  {ten 
thefe  two  days,  and  which  were  more  numerous  than 
before,  two  fpecies  in  particular  engaged  my  atten- 
tion ;  one  large,  refembling  vultures,  with  black 
wings,  and  their  bodies  of  a  light  brown  fpotted  with 
white  :  the  other,  tho'  little  different  in  colour  from 
the  former,  did  not  exceed  the  Pardelas  in  fize : 
both  forts  kept  near  the  fhip ;  and  our  men  told  us 

they 
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they  had  feen  a  fhoal  of  fim,  which  had  probably 
drawn  fuch  numbers  together. 

On  the  14th  the  wind  variable  betwixt  the 
W.  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  and  our  latitude  480  12',  we 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  an  agreeable  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  j  in  the  day  time  it  was  not 
cold  upon  deck,  and  at  night  the  cabins  were 
warm.  On  the  15th  we  had  a  frefh  gale  at  W.  N.  W. 
and  N.  W.  with  a  hollow  lea,  which  continued  the  two 
following  days  being  the  16th  and  17th,  the  weather 
was  very  hazy,  fudden  fhowers  frequent,  and  the 
fame  number  of  birds  ftill  continued.  On  the  16th 
the  marquis  d'Antin  came  along  fide  and  told  us, 
that  the  fhip  had  fprung  a  leak,  and  that  they  had 
laboured  the  whole  night  to  (lop  it,  having,  after 
a  long  fearch,  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  hole  made 
by  the  rats  in  one  of  her  quarters  near  the  water's 
edge.  This  obliged  them  to  heel  the  fhip  in  order 
to  ftop  it,  and  the  other  two  flackened  fail  that  fhe 
might  come  up  with  them.  On  the  17th  we  faw 
many  large  whales,  feveral  of  which  played  round 
the  fhip  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  wind  during  the  laft  day  was  at  S.  E.  and  at 
S.  S.  E.  but  moderate  •,  the  fea  fmooth,  with  mowers 
of  rain  ;  when  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  latitude  of 
440  30'  and  250  13'  E.  of  Conception,  and  faw 
feveral  flights  of  birds  both  of  the  large  and  fmall 
fpecies,  but  different  in  colour  from  any  we  had  feen 
before,  being  intirely  white. 

The  water  now  increafed  fo  prodigioufly  in  our 
fhip,  that  for  fome  days  our  men  had  been  almoft 
continually  labouring  at  the  pump,  which  quite  ex- 
hauft-d  their  fpirits ;  and  all  of  us  under  the  greateft 
apprehenfions  of  perifhing.  Nor  was  this  a  fudden 
pannic,  the  water  fometimes  increafing  fo  fuddenly, 
that  notwithftaneing  all  our  efforts  it  feemed  to  gain 
upon  us.  We  obferved  that  the  principal  leaks  were 
at  the  head  and  ftern,  and  the  19th  proving  a  fine  day, 

we 
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we  hoifted  out  our  boat,  for  the  carpenters  to  nail 
fheet  lead  over  the  feams  j  but  the  fea  ran  too  high 
for  them  to  execute  it. 

On  the  20th  the  wind  blowing  flrong  at  N.  and 
N.E.one  quarter  northerly,  and  the  fea  running  high, 
we  laid  to,  under  our  mainfail  \  but  rain  coming  on, 
we  had,  next  day,  moderate  weather.  The  wind 
continued  in  the  fame  quarter  till  the  25th,  but  little 
of  it,  with  fogs  and  mowers.  We  were  now  in  the 
latitude  of  390  14'  and  300  5'  E.  of  the  meridian  of 
Conception.  During  thefe  days  we  faw  feveral  birds, 
but  in  much  lefs  numbers  than  before  •,  fome  of  them 
very  different,  as  black  pardelas,  and  others  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  of  an  unknown  fpecies. 

The  water  in  our  fhip  was  now  fo  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  our  men  fo  fpent  with  continually  la^ 
bouring  at  the  pump,  that  we  had  thoughts  of  quit- 
ting her;  and  doubtlefs  this  would  have  been  done 
fome  days  before  had  it  not  been  for  her  valuable 
cargo ;  having  on  board  near  two  millions  of  Peru- 
vian dollars,  a  million  and  a  half  of  which  was  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  flowed  under  the  cacao  fhe  had 
taken  in  at  Guayaquil.  In  order  therefore  in  fome 
meafure  to  keep  out  the  water,  a  fail  quilted  with 
oakum,  and  fhot  fattened  to  the  clues  to  fink  it, 
was  lowered  into  the  water  from  the  head  of  the 
fhip  i  but  this  expedient  had  little  effect.  For  tho* 
at  flrft  the  water  did  not  feem  to  enter  with  the  ra- 
pidity as  before,  yet  the  oakum  which  prevented  it, 
was  foon  carried  away,  when  our  condition  was  not 
mended  in  the  leaft. 

From  the  29th,  when  we  were  in  the  latitude 
of  35S  38'  and  330  27'  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Concep- 
tion, our  courfe  was  W.  N.  W.  till  the  4th  of  April, 
when  till  the  20th  we  tteered  between  the  N.  E.  and 
E.  N.  E.  with  the  fame  variable  weather,  mowers, 
hard  gales,  and  calms.  So  that  during  this  long  inter- 
val of  twenty  nine  days,  our  latitude  diminifhed  little 

more 
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more  than  nine  degrees  and  a  half,  finding  ourfelves  iti 
the  latitude  of  250  55'  -,  and  between  the  twenty  eight 
and  twenty  ninth  degree  we  were  detained  from  the 
7th  to  the  15th  without  being  able  to  make  better 
way.  On  the  29th  of  March  we  faw  Pardelas  and  the 
other  kind  of  black  birds.  On  the  30th  we  took 
down  our  weather  boards,  and  got  our  top-gallant- 
mafts  up.  During  this  time  the  birds  feemed  to 
have  entirely  forfaken  us ;  but  on  the  3d  of  April, 
we  faw  great  numbers;  and  on  the  5th  and  6th 
we  faw  a  new  fpecies,  refembling  a  lark  in  fhape 
and  fize.  Here  we  had  alfo  a  firft  fight  of  the 
Dorados;  but  from  hence  we  never  miffed  feeing 
that  fifh  and  alfo  the  bonito.  On  the  8th  in  the 
latitude  of  280  58%  we  began  to  meet  with  very 
thick  fogs,  violent  and  frequent  fqualls  of  wind 
and  rain,  which  continued  with  little  or  no  inter- 
miffion  to  the  13th,  but  that  day  proving  fair,  we 
made  ufe  of  it  in  getting  up  and  mounting  our 
guns.  The  carpenters  and  caulkers  were  ordered 
into  the  boat,  to  endeavour  to  flop  the  leaks  at  the 
water's  edge  ;  for  tho'  they  had  nailed  meet  lead  over 
the  feams,  it  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  the  water 
nearly  iffuing  with  the  fame  rapidity.  On  the  18th 
being  in  the  latitude  of  260  52',  we  firft  faw  the  fly- 
ing-fifh,  and  Taburones,  but  afterwards  we  had  con- 
tinual fight  of  them,  their  numbers  increafing  in  pn> 
portion  as  we  lefTened  our  latitude. 

In  the  latitude  of  390  14'  on  the  25th  of  March, 
Don  Pedro  de  Arriago,  freighter  both  of  the  Louis 
Erafme,  and  la  Delivrance,  made  an  offer  to  the 
captains,  that  if  they  thought  it  neceffary,  provi- 
fions  and  water  growing  fcarce,  they  might  put  into 
the  harbour  of  Monte  Video,  where  they  might 
not  only  refit  the  (hips  and  provide  them  with  all 
neceffaries,  but  alfo  take  the  benefit  of  a  convoy, 
the  Afia  man  of  war  being  to  fail  for  Spain  about 
that  time,    with  commodore  Don  Jofeph  Pizarro ; 

adding 
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adding  that  it  was  the  more  advifeable  to  embrace 
this  opportunity,  advice  having  been  received  from 
Europe,  three  or  four  dayc  before  their  departure 
from  Conception,  that  France  and  England  were  at 
war.  But  the  captains  from  felrilh  motives  rejected 
this  falutary  propofal,  tho'  at  the  fame  time  they 
muft  be  fenfible  that  the  want  of  water  and  provi- 
fions,  together  with  the  bad  condition  of  our  fri- 
gate, would  unavoidably  oblige  them  to  put  into 
iome  harbour.  And  this,  in  oppofition  to  the  wor- 
thy merchant's  advice,  they  determined  mould  be 
the  defart  ifland  of  Fernando  de  Norona ;  for  tho* 
the  Portuguefe  of  Brafil  had  fome  time  fince  fent 
a  colony  thither,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  fterility.  The  French  India  company  alfo  had 
for  fome  time  a  fettlement  there,  but  were  oblio-ed, 
on  the  fame  account,  to  leave  it;  and  during^the 
time  of  that  fettlement,  the  captain  of  the  marquis 
d'Antin  had  been  there,  and  thence  knew  that  it 
abounded  with  water  and  wood,  the  two  articles 
moftly  wanted.  Don  Pedro  Arriago  adhered  to  his 
firft  propofal,  and  it  had  doubtlefs  been  complied 
with  by  the  two  frigates  freighted  by  him,  had  not 
the  marquis  d'Antin  been  in  company,  the  captain  of 
which  made  ufe  of  fuch  plaufibie  reafons  in  fupport 
of  his  opinion,  that  it  prevailed,  and  we  accordingly 
fleered  for  the  harbour  of  Fernando  de  Norona. 

From  the  20th  to  the  26th  of  April,  we  had 
calms  and  fqualls,  and  from  thence  to  the  8th  of 
May,  when  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  latitude  of 
16  deg.  58  min.  we  had  little  wind,  and  variable 
between  the  N.  and  E.  but  moftly  at  N.  E.  nearly. 
On  the  8th  the  wind  began  to  frefhen,  and  tho'  for 
feveral  days  it  was  at  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  we  had  it  ge- 
nerally at  E.  S.E.  till  our  arrival  at  Fernando  de  No- 
rona. Our  courfe  from  the  20th  of  April,  was  as  the 
winds  would  permit,  fometim.es  N.  N.  W.  N.  W  one 
quarter  northerly,  and  W.N.W.  but  from  the  7th  of 

May* 
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May,  when  the  wind  fettled  to  the  eallward,  we  fleered 
N.  and  N.  one  quarter  eafterly  to  the  15th,  when  find- 
ing ourfelves  in  die  Jatituue  of  4  deg.  S.  being  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  Fernando  de  Norona,  we  flood 
directly  W.  and  having  fight  of  it  at  half  an  hour 
after  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  21ft  of  May,  all 
the  frigates  at  half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  even- 
ing, came  to  an  anchor  in  the  roadj  to  our  no 
fmall  joy.  This  voyage  had  continued  an  hundred 
and  fifty  days,  and  been  attended  with  great  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  our 
frigate.  For  more  than  once,  We  had  the  greatefl 
reafon  to  apprehend  fhe  would  founder,  before  we 
had  time  to  provide  for  our  fafety. 

From  the  6th  of  April,  we  faw  no  birds  till  the 
fecond  of  May,  when  being  in  the  latitude  of  200  18', 
we  faw  an  Rabiahorcado,  which  the  French  call  Ta- 
illeur,  the  taylor,  from  the  form  and  motion  of  its 
tail.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  wood  pigeon, 
with  a  fhort  neck,  a  proportionate  bill,  and  its 
wings  very  long,  broad  and  curved.  The  tail  feemed 
to  be  compofed  of  very  few  feathers,  and  thefe  divid- 
ing at  the  root,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  pair  of  fcifTars 
opened ;  but  when  it  is  on  the  wing,  it  fhuts  and  opens 
them  at  pleafure,  reprefenting  the  manner  of  ufing 
that  inftrument.  The  two  blades,  of  which  the  tail 
confifls,  are  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  body  of 
the  bird  ♦,  and  together  with  the  whole  plumage  are  of 
a  fine  glofiy  black,  except  the  breafl,  which  is  a  fort 
of  very  pale  aih  colour.  It  flies  very  fwiftly,  and 
generally  high,  never  being  feen  low,  but  when  ho- 
vering about  a  fhip,  as  if  intending  to  fettle  on  it. 

On  the  4th  of  May  we  faw  apardelaaslargeas  a  wood 
pigeon ;  the  feathers  on  its  belly,  breaft,  and  under  the 
wings, were  an  afh  colour;  and  thofeon  the  neck,  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  wings,  of  a  dark  brown.  From 
this  day,  when  in  the  latitude  of  190  40',  till  the  twelfth, 
when  we  came  into  ten  degrees,  we  conflantly  law  fome 

though 
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though  few  of  the  two  lad  mentioned  kinds  of  birds  ; 
but  from  that  time  we  had  no  more  fight  of  them  till 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  when  in  the  latitude  of  40, 
30',   nearly,  we  faw   a  different  kind   larger  than  the 
pardelas  •,  but  from  the  flow  motion  of  its  wings  we 
concluded  it  to  be  a  land  bird.     It  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  for  us  clearly  to  diftinguifh  its  colours  and 
form.     We  were,  however,  notwithstanding  this  fig- 
nal,  under  a  neceffity  of  fleering  W.  when  after  a  run 
of  102  leagues  we  made  the  ifland.     The  following 
days  we  never  failed  of  feeing  a  few  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; 
but  on  the  19th  their  numbers  increafed.     They  were 
wholly  black,  except  a  few  brown  feathers  on  the 
wings.     Among  thefe  birds  we  obferved  one  larger 
than  the  reft,   with  a  long  neck,  a  prominent  body, 
and  its  whole  plumage  of  a  dark  brown:  it  moved  its 
wings   flowly,    and  every  way  refembled  a  cormo- 
rant.   We  faw  him  feveral  times  dart  down  with  great 
rapidity  to  catch  fifh;  and  on  the  29th  in  the  morning 
we  were  entertained  with  the  fight  of  great  numbers 
of  them,  whom  hunger  rendered  very  alert  in  the  fame 
exercife.     From  the  time  of  feeing  the  firft,  till  we 
were  directly  S   of  the  ifland^  we  failed  33  leagues, 
the  greateft  diftance  thefe  birds  are  known  to  venture 
out  to  fea.  On  the  20th  in  the  evening,  being  betwixt 
ten  and  eleven  leagues  from  the  ifland,  we  faw  feveral 
birds  refembling  the  guanaes  already  defcribed  -9  and 
at  fun-fet  great  flocks  of  them  were  flying  towards  the 
W  ;  whence  we  concluded  that  we  were  not  far  from 
the  ifland.  Thefe  birds,  which  the  French  call  Fou,  and 
the  Englifh  Booby,  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe,  have 
a  large  and  curved  wing,  all  over  of  a  dark  brown, 
and  in  flying  ufe  a  great  deal  of  motion  with  their 
wings ;  but  when  they  attempt  to  catch  a  fifh,  they 
dive  with  the  fame  rapidity  as  the  guanaes. 

About  two  hours  before  we  made  the  ifland,  we 

faw  feveral   Rabij  uncos,    a   bird,  which   by   always 

keeping  near  the  more,  indicates  its  proximity.    They 
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are  about  the  fize  of  a  wood  pigeon,,  with  a  fhort  thick 
neck,  a  fmall  head,  the  whole  plumage  white,  and  a 
long  tail  in  the  form  of  a  rabijunco  or  rum,  half  an  inch 
diameter  near  the  body,  tapering  its  whole  length  till  it 
terminates  in  a  point,  whence  it  was  called  Rabijuncos. 
Thefe  birds  are  never  feen  above  eight  or  ten  leagues 
from  the  fhore. 

From  the  time  we  firft  faw  the  Dorado  and  Bonito, 
the  lad  increafed  in  numbers  as  our  latitude  diminifhed. 
We  now  alfo  faw  the  Tunny,  and  a  great  many  flying 
fiih.  We  caught  fome  of  all  kinds ;  and  here  it  is 
not  unworthy  notice,  that  the  Bonitos  and  tunny-fifh 
bite  only  from  day-break  till  about  feven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  in  the  evening  from  fun-fet  till  dark. 


CHAP.     II. 

Nautical  Obfervations  and  Remarks  on  the  Voyage 
round  Cape  Horn. 

FROM  the  time  of  our  fleering  weft,  being  in  ths 
latitude  of  the  ifland,  till  we  were  under  its 
meridian,  we  failed  5  deg.  4  min.  and  a  half,  tho'  all 
on  board,  who  had  kept  an  account  of  the  fhip's  way, 
imagined  we  were  to  the  weflward  of  it ;  but  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle  convinced  us,  that  our  reckoning 
was  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the  fhip  was 
much  farther  to  the  eaftward  than  we  imagined  : 
an  error  owing  principally  -to  the  motion  of  the 
currents,  which  had  drawn  us  at  fuch  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  land ;  all  the  French  pilots  on  board 
the  Delivrance  agreed  in  this  particular-,  and  fome  re- 
lated, that  when  they  thought  themfelves  near  the  land, 
they  had  often  found  the  fhip  above  three  hundred 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  their  reckoning.  I  did 
not,  however,  make  any  correction  in  my  journal  on 

this 
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this  account;  for  which  I  had  two  rcafons.  The  firft, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  judge  of  thediftance  the  cur- 
rents had  carried  us  to  the  eaftward.  The  fecond,  was 
an  unwillingnefs  to  commit  a  frefh  error  by  making 
an  uncertain  correction,  as  I  was  not  fatisfied  that 
there  were  any  currents,'  and  confequently  unable  to 
guefs  at  their  velocity;  fome  affirming  they  had  found 
them  very  violent ;  and  others  as  pofitively  afferting, 
that  they  had  never  met  with  any.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  the  three  frigates  when  they  entered  the  fouth-fea  : 
and  the  captain  of  the  Delivrance  informed  me,  that 
without  attending  to  the  currents  in  going  round  the 
cape,  in  the  latitude  of  62  degrees,  his  reckoning  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  time  of  making  land ;  and 
thatfeveral  Frenchmen  had  done  the  like:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  happened  to  fome,  that  when  they 
imagined  themfelves  ia  the  fouth-fea  by  the  place 
of  the  fhip  according  to  their  reckoning,  fleered 
N.  E.  till  from  the  difappointment  of  not  falling  in 
with  the  land,  at  the  time  expected,  had  convinced 
them  that  they  had  not  weathered  the  cape;  and  ac- 
cordingly (leering  towards  the  W.  they  have  found 
their  fufpicions  confirmed  by  making  the  coaft  of  Bra- 
fil,  or  Buenos  Avres. 

On  the  21ft  of  May,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  under  the  meridian  of  Fernando  de  Norona,  and 
at  above  three  quarters  of  a  league  diflant  to  the  north- 
ward of  it.  Whereas  according  to  my  computation, 
the  frigate  was  only  29 °  §6'  E  of  the  meridian  of 
Conception  5  but  by  the  modern  French  map,  laid  down 
from  the  obiervations  fent  to  the  academy  of  fciences, 
in  which  the  longitudes  of  all  places  are  marked  with 
all  the  accuracy  which  diftinguifhes  the  works  of  that 
learned  body,  this  ifland  lies  nolefs  than  42  °,  32',  30", 
E.  of  the  meridian  of  Conception  ;  confequently  the 
difference  between  my  reckoning,  and  the  true  longi- 
tude of  the  ifland,  being  12?  36',  30'^  is  the  diftance 
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which  the  currents  carried  our  frigate  to  the  eaft- 
ward, exclufive  of  her  lee-way. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  namely,  before  he  began 
to  fleer  W.  we  fpoke  with  the  marquis  d'Antin,, 
and  her  captain  gave  us  to  understand,  that  according 
to  his  reckoning,  the  fhip  wr as  then  45°,  3',  E.  of 
the  meridian  of  Conception.  Whereas  the  diftance, 
according  to  my  account  was  only  340,  19/.  Thus 
the  fhip,  according  to  his  computation,  was  io°,  44% 
furtherLto  the  eaftward  than  by  mine,  and  the  difference 
on  the  fhip's  arrival  at  the  ifland,  will  be  20  the  dif- 
tance  the  currents  had  carried  him  to  the  eaftward  be- 
yond what  he  had  judged.  The  captain  of  the  De- 
livrance,  on  the  fame  day,  made  the  fhip  390,  15%, 
eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Conception;  that  is  40,  56', 
more  than  I-,  and  confequently  on  reaching  the  ifland, 
his  account  was  70,  40',  further  to  theweftward  than 
the  fhip.  Others,  who  kept  a  journal  on  board  the 
Delivrance,  differed  as  much;  fome  nearly  agreeing  with 
me,  namely,  thofe  who  had  made  no  allowance  lor  the 
currents  •,  whilfl  others  approached  nearer  to  the  account 
of  the  captain  of  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  having  ufed  an 
equation  in  refpect  to  the  currents.  But  every  one,  at 
making  the  ifland,  found  their  reckoning  erroneous  \ 
the  fhip,  according  to  their  accounts,  being  farther  to 
the  weftward  than  fhe  really  was-,  but  differed  in  the 
quantity  of  that  error,  according  to  the  different  allow- 
ances they  had  made  for  the  fetting  of  the  currents. 

The  difference  betwixt  my  account  and  that  of  the 
captain  of  the  Marquis  d'  Antin,  who  was  one  of  thofe 
who  made  the  fnip  far  theft  to  the  eaftward,  proceeded 
from  the  captain's  knowing  by  obferving  the  variation 
of  the  needle,  that  the  frigates  made  more  way  than 
the  reckoning  allowed  of,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
a  correction  was  neceffary,  which  he  performed  by 
adding  a  proper  diftance,  from  the  journals  of  others, 
and  thence  inferred  that  the  velocity  of  the  currents  was 
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confiderable;  but  as  that  really  exceeded  the  allow- 
ance he  made  for  it,  his  fhip  was  always  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  his  reckoning.  The  captain  of  the  Louis 
Erafme  found  the  difference  nearly  the  fame  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  who  made  ufe  of  an  equa- 
tion. Both,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  founded  their 
corrections  on  the  variations  •,  differing  very  confidera- 
bly  from  that  delineated  on  the  charts. 

The  great  variety  of  currents   met  with  in  failing 
round   Cape  Horn,    being  fometimes  ftrong,  fome- 
times  moderate,  and   at  others  fcarce  perceivable,  in- 
duces me  to  think  that  they  were  not  confiderable  in 
correcting  the  account.     For  their  velocity  being  un- 
certain, it  is   in   fact  only  committing  a  voluntary 
error ;  and  as  the  variations  enable  us  to  guefs  at  our 
longitude  within  two  or  three  degrees;  and  as  after 
making  ufe  of  the  equation,  the  place  of  the  fhip  can- 
not be  known  nearer  the  truth,  the  correction  is  en- 
tirely ufelefs  ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  obferving 
the  variation,  is  abundantly  fufficient  for  fecurity.     I 
fay,  that  the  place  of  the  fhip  may  be  known  fo  within 
two  or  three  degrees ;  and  a  more  exact  conformity 
between   the   corrected   reckoning   and  the  time  of 
making  land  would  be  rather  fortuitous  than  the 
effect  of  accuracy,  in  making  the  correction.     The 
difference  of  one  or  two  degrees   in  the  variations, 
an  error  unavoidable,    may  produce   in  the  longi- 
tude  an   error  of  three   or  four  degrees,   or    even 
more,  according  to  the  place  of  the  fhip.     Every  one 
on  board  the  three  frigates,  found  their  reckoning  to 
the  weftward  of  the  (hip's  true  place;  though  they  had 
made  an  allowance  for  the  currents-,  and  the  difference 
between  fome  of  their  accounts  was  not  fmall,  as  I  have 
already  noticed.     This  was  owing  to  the  like  uncer- 
tainty in  the  journals  of  other  voyages  they  had  with 
them ;  for  the  currents  being  flronger  at  fometimes  than 
others,  they  who  followed   the  former  made   a  much 
larger  allowance  than  thofe  who  regulated  their  cor- 
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rections  by  the  latter ;  and  confequently  their  reckon- 
ings muil  have  been  very  different.     The  currents 
therefore  being  uncertain,  and  the  journals  of  thofe 
voyages  very  variable  with  regard  to  their  velocity, 
there  is  no  more  fecurity  in  following  one  than  another, 
and  even'if  we  take  a  medium  between  them,  there 
would  be  no  more  fafety  in  relying   upon  it,  than 
blindly  to  follow  that  which  was  thought  the  beft. 
However,  their  utility  and  even  importance  cannot  be 
denied,  as  they  inform   the  navigator  of  the  parts 
where  he  muft  expect  to  meet  with  currents,  and  at 
the  fame  time  warn  him  of  their  variety. 

One  caufe  of  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  thefe 
currents  is,  that  this  voyage  is  feldom  made,  and  lefs 
by  the  Spaniards  than  by  any  other  maritime  nation ; 
and  though  fmce  the  year  1716  feveral  French  mips 
have  failed  into  thofe  feas,  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  remove  this  difficulty,  and  fettle  the  times  of  the 
feveral  degrees  of  velocity   of   the  currents   in   the 
different    latitudes   paffed   thro'    in   weathering   the 
Cape.    This  is  indeed  only  to  be  expected  from  long 
experience  and  repeated  voyages  •,  and  in  order  to 
this  navigators  mould  not  make  any  allowance  for 
their  currents   in  correcting  their  days  works  ;  for 
the  diftance  between  the  knots  on  the  log-line  being 
truly  adjufted  as  ours  was  at  forty  feven  Paris  feet  and 
one  third,    and  the  half-minute  glafs  carefully   at- 
tended to,  the  error  in  the  diftance  will  be  very  in- 
confiderable,  and  confequently  the  drift  of  the  cur- 
rent, on  making  land,   known  very  near  the  truth ; 
and  this  muft  be  added   to  or   deducted  from   the 
reckoning  by  account.      By  purfuing  this   method 
we  fhall  advance  one  ftep  towards  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  them. 

Though  we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine  the  ve- 
locity of  the  currents,  nor  the  times  of  their  fetting, 
vet  we  can  advance  one  ftep  towards  it,  namely, 
(hat  they  always  fet  towards  the  E.  nor  is  there  a  fin- 
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gle  inftance  to  the  contrary,  unlefs  very  near  the  land 
on  the  W.  fide  of  America  near  Cape  Horn-,  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  coaft  caufmg  there  a  great  variety  of  eddies, 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  being  compofed  of  a  duller  of 
ifiands,  forming  as  many  channels,  the  courfe  of  the 
current  is  altered  according  to  their  difpofition;  and 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  them  the  meeting  of  thefe  cur- 
rents is  plainly  diftinguifhable. 

In  the  account  of  Don  George  Juan's  voyage  in- 
ferted  in  thefequel,  tho' his  courfe  in  weathering  Cape 
Horn,  was  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  as  ours,  but  a 
month  later  as  to  time,  and  the  weather  and  winds 
very  different,  yet  no  current  was  perceivable ;  which 
confirms  what  I  have  already  obferved. 

Though  the  general  winds  here  are  towards  the 
W.  and  S.  W.  thofe  from  the  E.  are  fometimes  known, 
as  we  experienced  in  palling  between  the  57th  and  58th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  for  three  or  four  days  after  we 
leffened  our  latitude.  This,  however,  feldom  hap- 
pens-, and  therefore  a  fhip  bound  into  the  fouth-feas 
when  i,n  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  mould  keep  as 
near  the  wind  as  poilible,  if  it  be  at  N.  W.  or  any  other 
intermediate  point  between  the  S.  W.  thefe  being  the 
reigning  winds  in  all  feafons,  taking  advantage  of  the 
firft  in  order  to  gain  the  neceffary  latitude,  which 
Ihould  be  fomething  above  60  deg.  that  if  fhe  fhould 
be  obliged  to  tack  with  the  wind  at  S.  W.  fhe  may 
have  furEcient  fea-room  in  weathering  the  Cape  -,  for 
otherwife  if  the  wind  mould  take  her  fhort,  after 
two  or  three  days,  it  would  be  necefTary  to  return 
again  to  a  higher  latitude-,  and  this  is,  at  all  times, 
attended  with  grtat  fatigue  and  hardfhip,  both  on  ac> 
count  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  frequency 
of  ftorms,  attended  with  the  moil  terrible  feas.  It 
was  the  middle  of  fummer  when  we  came  round 
the  Cape,  yet  the  fnow  and  hail  fell  very  thick,  and 
the  cold  was  proportional.  And  tho'  when  we  were 
between  the  57th  and  58th  degree,  there  was  very 
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little  wind,  yet  we  had,  to  the  great  fatigue  of  the 
feamen,  a  very  heavy  lea  from  the  S.  W.  and  W. 
and  fometimes  the  fea  run  in  two  or  three  different 
directions. 

From  our  leaving  the  bay  of  Conception,  till  17th 
Feb.  when  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  450  17'  the  dif- 
ferences either  with  regard  to  excefs  or  deficiency  be- 
tween the  latitude  by  account,  and  that  obtained  by  ob- 
servation, were  inconfiderable  :  But  from   that  day, 
the  latter  was  always  greater  than  the  former,  as  will 
appear  from  the   following  feries.     From   the    15th 
of  the  fame  month  to  the  17th,  the  latitude  by  ob- 
fervation   exceeded  that  by   account   18   min.  from 
the  17th  to  the  20th,   32  min.  from  the  20th  to  the 
23d,  37  minutes  and  a  half,  from  the  23d  to  the  27th, 
33  min.  from  the  27th,  to  the  fecond  of  March,  43 
min.  and  from  the  2d  of  March  to  the  6th,  20  min. 
and  a  half.     We  were  now  according  to  my  compu- 
tation,  12°  6/E.  of  the  meridian  of  Conception,  and 
in  the  latitude  of  560  44'.    After  this  the  difference 
between  the  latitudes   by   a&count  and   obfervation 
began  to  decreafe-,  but  fometimes  the  latitude  by  ob- 
fervation exceeded    that  by  account,    and  at  other 
times  was  lefs.     From  the  fixth  to  the  feventh  the 
difference  was  4.  min.  and  a  half;  nor  did  it  exceed 
five  or  fix  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  in  which 
we  had  no  obfervation.     This  evidently  mews  that 
from  the  above  latitude  of  45 °  17'  the  currents  began 
to  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  when  the  land  parallel 
to  their   courfe  failed,    they  ran   towards  the  eaft, 
when   it   was  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  them.      But 
that  there  were  (till  currents,  and  very  ftrong  ones 
too,    feems  to  me  beyond  doubt;  and  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  think,  that  the  prodigious  volume 
of  water  which  ran  towards  the  fouth,  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  land  to  obftruct  its  courfe,  mould 
incline  towards  the  E.  rather  than  towards  the  W. 
the  latter    being  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind 
proceeded.  Ore 
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On  the  30th  of  March,  being  in  the  latitude  of 
34?  27'  S.  and,  according  to  my  account  32  °  47'  E. 
of  the  meridian  of  Conception,  we  came  into  a  cur- 
rent, which  feemed  to  fet  S.  E.  the  latitude  by  obfer- 
vation  exceeded  that  by  account  by  10  or  11  min. 
But  from  the  21ft  of  April,  being  in  the  latitude  of 
25°  9'*  and  36°  15'  E.  of  Conception,  the  two  lati- 
tudes agreed,  and  thus  continued  till  we  reached  the 
ifland  of  Fernando,  de  Norona. 

The  variation,  of  which  we  fhall  foon  give  a  ca- 
talogue, gave  us  to  underftand  from  the  time  we 
were  under  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  that  the 
currents  carried  our  mips  towards  the  E.  founding 
our  judgment  on  the  difference  between  thofe  ob- 
ferved,  and  thofe  given  us  in  the  journals  of  other 
voyages,  conformable  to  the  places  where  we  made 
our  obfervations.  And  as  they  may  be  ferviceable 
to  others  in  making  the  fame  voyage,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  ftill  more  ufeful  than  if  1  had  adapted  them 
to  the  longitude  from  my  account,  as  that  was  not 
the  real  place  where  the  obfervations  were  made,  I  have 
corrected  the  longitude  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to 
explain. 

It  being  certain  from  what  has  been  faid  concern- 
ing the  currents,  that  their  effects  became  fenfible 
from  450  fouth-latitude  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  the  la- 
titude of  56,  or  57  degrees  ;  that  from  thence  they 
continued  to  run  directly  E.  till  we  were  in  the  latitude 
of  340  27',  and  32°  47'  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Con- 
ception :  where  their  courfe  turned  to  the  S.E.  and 
continued  to  run  in  that  direction  till  we  came  into 
the  latitude  of  250  9/,  and  -26°  15'  E.  of  Conception, 
where  they  ceaied.  It  will  therefore  be  necefTary  to 
divide,  in  all  journals  the  120  36'  30'%  which  the 
fhip  was  to  the  eaflward  of  my  reckoning,  in  a 
proportion  agreeably  to  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween their  beginning  and  ceffation,  regard  being 
had  to  their  velocity  in  thofe  parts  when  they  were 
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moft  evident  by  the  difference  between  the  latitudes 
by  account  and  obfervation,  and  this  will  give  the 
true  place  of  the  fhip  correfponding  to  the  diffe- 
rent obfervations. 

The  obfervations  having  been  made  either  at  fun- 
rifmg  or  fun-fetting,  and  the  daily  reckoning  not 
been  adjufled  till  noon,  according  to  the  common 
practice  at  fea,  occafions,  between  the  longitude  de- 
termined that  day,  and  that  in  which  the  (hip  really 
was  at  the  time  the  variation  was  obferved,  a  diffe- 
rence, which  fometimes  amounts  to  a  degree  or 
more,  I  have  therefore  taken  care  in  the  following 
table  to  fettle  the  longitude  and  latitude  agreeable  to 
the  hour  when  the  variation  was  obferved. 

A  Table  of  the  Variations  obferved  in  the  Voyage 
from  the  Bay  ^Conception  to  the  IJland  of  Fer- 
nando de  Norona,  in  different  latitudes  and  longi* 
tudes,  the  latter  being  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of 'Con- 
ception. 

Long,  from  the     Variations.  Times  of  making 
Pays.  Lat.South     Mer.  ofConcep.  the  Obfervation. 

Deg.  Min.         Deg.  Min.  Deg.  Min. 

28 Jan.  36     16  i  1       8W.  *i3     17E.        Evening. 

7 Feb.  36     23  9    25  W.  10     45 

28         57    41  o     10E.  23     20 

«Mar.  58     32  4       1  22     14 

S         55     28  16     24  "  *26    44  Morning. 

9         54.     57  18     32  20    00 

ii         sz    42  '9     59  l8     5° 

12  50     57  22     12  18     44  Evening. 

13  49     2Z  23     35  l8     32 

14  47     52  24    24  18     42 

26  38     36  34     41  9       °  Morning. 

27  37     46  35     49  10     30 
30          34     27             37     1 1  6     23  Evening. 

1  April  33     06  35     19  5     55  Morning. 

1  '       32     42^  34     39  5     45  Evening. 

2  32  15  34  27  5  10  Morning. 
4  31  30  34  02  60  Evening. 
8          29       4             37     48                      4       o             Morning. 

16  27     16  46       o  *2       5  W.         Evening 


18  26     48  48     18  *2     15  E. 


19    26 
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Long,  from  the  Variations.  Times  of  making 

Days.  Lat.  South.  Mer.ofConcep.  the  Obfervation. 

Deg.  Min.  Deg.  Min.  Deg.  Min. 

19  26     49  49       1  o     40  W. 

20  26  7  48  57  o  30 
Ditto  25  44  48  46  o  15 
22    25  01  48  47  1  30 

22  24  55  48  47  1  18      Evening^ 

24  24  43  48  44  o  45  E. 

26  24  00  48  48  o  08 

27  23  04  48  14  o  00 
29  21  30  47  10  o  15  E. 

1  May  20  24     46  56       o  30 

2  20  1 5     47  10       o  05 

3  20  00     47  05        1  50  W.    Morning; 

3  19  51     46  45        o  20  E.    Evening. 

4  19     34  45     43  *3     °° 

5  19     23  45     06  o     20  W.        Morning; 
7          18     21            45     02  1     30E. 

9  15  49  45  11  2  00 

10  13  16  45  20  o  50               Evening. 

12  9  34  45  57  o  05 

17  4  10  45  29  o  22  W.        Morning.' 

19  4  17  43  s?  i  41 E. 

19  418  43  4°  3  25              Evening. 

22  3  53  42  32  2  47 

31  3     53  42     32  *     33 

The  two  laft  obfervations  were  taken  in  the  har- 
bour of  Fernando  de  Norona;  and  thofe  marked 
with  an  *  were  not  determined  with  the  defired  accu- 
racy, fome  accident  intervening  at  the  time  of  the 
obfervation. 

It  will  be  proper,  for  mariners  unacquainted 
with  the  precautions  cuftocnary  in  a  voyage  little 
frequented,  to  obferve,  that  in  this  part  of  the  paf- 
fage  they  may  expect  to  meet  with  very  tempeflu^ 
ous  feas,  continual  fqualls  of  wind  and  fogs  ;  fo  that 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the  night  and  in  hazy- 
days  to  keep  a  very  careful  look  out  againft  the 
ice,  large  illands  of  which,  breaking  from  the 
fhore,  are  driven  by  the  wind  beyond  the  latitude 
of  640,  and  mips  too  often  me£t  with  them  from 

55° 
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550  upwards.  They  are  ufually  nearer  the  fhore 
towards  the  end  of  winter  than  in  fummer,  when 
beginning  to  loofen  themfelves  from  the  land,  they 
gradually  move  from  it ;  and  not  diffolving  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  continuance  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  they 
are  always  feen  ar  higher  latitudes  than  that  of 
60  degr.  The  Hector,  a  regifter  fhip  in  her  pafiage 
from  Cadiz  to  the  fouth-fea  was  loft  on  one  of  thefe 
iQands  of  ice :  and  many  others  have  narrowly  efcaped 
the  like  misfortune. 

These  mafles  of  ice  and  the  many  eddies  of  the 
currents  render  it  advifeable  to  keep  a  good  offing 
at  weathering  the  Cape  in  the  return  from  the  fouth- 
fea,  efpecially  as  there  are  fome  iflands  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  reaching  to  56  deg.  at 
leaft.  Thefe  are  at  all  times  dangerous,  both  from 
the  difficulty  of  determining  with  certainty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  currents,  the  place  of  the  fhip  -,  and 
likewife  from  fogs  which  are  there  fo  common  and 
thick,  that  the  whole  day  is  as  it  were  turned  to 
night,  and  the  darknefs  fuch  that  thofe  on  the  poop 
cannot  fee  the  men  on  the  forecaftle.  Thefe  dangers 
render  it  therefore  advifeable,  that  the  fhip  in  re- 
turning to  Europe,  mould  always  ftand  into  the  lati- 
tude of  58  or  60  degr. 

In  palling  into  the  fouth-fea,  a  larger  latitude 
even  from  60  to  63  or  64  degr.  as  the  wind  will 
admit,  and  then  fleering  W.  60  or  80  leagues  be- 
yond what  may  feem  necefTary  by  account,  will  be 
advifeable ;  becaufe  if  the  fhip  mould  have  met 
with  currents,  fufficient  allowance  would  be  made 
for  them  ;  and  confequently  the  great  inconvenience 
prevented  of  not  weathering  the  cape-,  which  might 
be  the  cafe  without  the  allowance  of  thefe  60  or  80 
leagues.  This  weftern  diftance,  after  it  appears,  by 
the  reckoning  that  the  fhip  has  weathered  the  cape, 
will  be  of  little  confequence,  if  we  confider  the 
great  advantages  gained  thereby  -,  it  is  always  better 

for 
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for  the  fhip  to  be  obliged  to  fail  ioo  leagues  eaft- 
ward,  till  fhe  makes  the  weftern  coaft  of  America* 
than  to  want  but  one  of  being  to  windward  of  it ; 
for  to  gain  only  this  one  league,  the  fhip  muft  go  a 
great  way  back  to  the  fouthward,  before  (he  will 
be  able  to  get  round  the  cape;  efpecially  as  there 
is  little  chance  of  having  a  fair  wind.  In  a  fubfe- 
quent  chapter,  1  mail  more  fully  confider  this  fubjecl:, 
and  fpecify  other  precautions  neceiTary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  failing  on  that  ocean. 


CHAP.     III. 

Arrival  at  Fernando  de  Norona  ;  and  De~n 
fcription  of  that  JJland* 


w 


E  now  from  our  reckonings  and  other  fign$ 
concluded  that  we  could  not  be  at  any  great 
diftance  from  the  ifland  we  were  fearching  for ;  and 
accordingly  on  the  20th  of  May,  when  a  fog  came 
on  with  rain,  we  laid  to  under  our  top-fails,  rather 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  overfhooting  the  ifland  than 
of  lofing  company  or  running  foul  of  each  other.  On 
the  2 1  ft,  having  an  appearance  of  fair  weather,  the 
frigates  made  fail,  and  at  half  an  hour  after  nine,  the 
Louis  Erafme  difcovered  the  ifland  bearing  weft  one 
quarter  foutherly,  diftance  nine  leagues,  as  was  after- 
wards verified  by  the  log-line. 

This  ifland  we  imagined  to  be  totally  defart; 
but  from  a  fuppofition  that  for  the  conveniency  of 
its  harbour,  fhips  of  any  nation  returning  from  the 
Eah> Indies  might,  either  for  water,  or  on  any  other 
neceffary  occafion  put  in  there,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
captains  of  the  French  frigates  to  go  in  under  Eng- 
lifh  colours  •,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  their 
courfe,  and  in  cafe  we  found  any  fhips  of  the  enemy, 
to  take  the  beft  precautions  in  their  power  for  de- 
fence* 
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fence.  But  to  our  great  fatisfaction,  we  faw,  on 
our  approach,  two  forts  with  the  Portuguefe  flag  fly- 
ing, and  a  brigantine  with  an  enfign  and  long  pen- 
nant of  the  fame  nation.  We  were  the  more  fur- 
prized  at  this,  as  according  to  all  the  accounts  we 
had  received,  the  iiland  was  a  defart,  having  been 
forfaken  by  the  Portuguefe  as  not  fufceptible  of  til- 
lage :  but  on  our  arrival  we  were  informed,  that  the 
French  Eafl  India  company  had  made  a  fettlement 
on  it  as  a  convenient  place  for  their  mips  to  put  in 
at  for  refrefhments :  but  the  court  of  Portugal  being 
unwilling  that  either  the  French  or  any  other  nation 
fhould  have  a  fettlement  fo  near  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
obliged  them  to  evacuate  it.  This  refolution  was 
taken  about  feven  years  ago,  fince  which  thefe  and 
other  forts  have  been  erected,  and  a  colony  fettled 
on  the  ifland. 

We  now  began  to  confider  whether  it  was  pofiible 
to  procure  any  true  account  of  the  flate  of  affairs  in 
Europe ;  or  whether  Portugal,  in  the  prefent  war, 
might  have  gone  farther  than  a  neutrality.  But  as 
this  could  not  be  immediately  determined,  it  was 
thought  advifeable  for  the  three  frigates  to  agree 
on  fignals  of  certain  import  to  be  made  at  going 
into  this  harbour.  In  order  to  get  in  it  is  necelTary 
to  weather  the  ifland  on  the  north  fid^  as  the  force 
of  the  current  to  the  fouthward  is  fuch,  that  it  can- 
not be  done  at  leaft  under  four  or  five  days  or  more, 
beating  to  windward  up  to  that  part  where  the  cur- 
rents do  not  obftruct  the  entrance.  Having  been 
previoufly  informed  of  this,  when  we  found  ourfelves 
to  the  fouthward,  and  fo  near  as  I  have  mentioned, 
we  fleered  S.  W.  5  deg.  wefterly,  and  after  failing 
near  a  league  till  we  weather'd  the  iiland,  we  flood 
S.-Jr  foutherly,  with  the  flap's  head  directly  towards 
a  large  mountain,  betwixt  two  others  plainly  diftin- 
guifhable  -,  but  that  on  the  F.  fide  was  larger  than 
that  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  on  the  W.  a  high 

rocky 
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rocky  peak,  that  looks  as  it  were  falling  towards 
the  E.  and  on  account  of  its  height  and  figure 
called  the  Companario,  or  the  belfrey.  The  cur- 
rents here  fet  fo  ftrongly  to  the  weftward,  that  after 
feveral  tacks,  inflead  of  gaining  ground,  we  found 
ourfelves  carried  further  from  the  ifland ;  fo  that 
in  order  to  avoid  any  further  inconveniency,  we 
came  to  an  anchor  at  fome  diftance  from  the  proper 
anchoring-place,  in  twenty  five  fathoms  water,  the 
bottom  mud  mixed  with  inells  and  gravel ;  about  a 
league  and  a  quarter  from  the  more,  fort  Reme- 
dios,  the  largeft  of  thofe  built  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour,  bearing  S.  S.  E.  The  prodigious  fea 
here  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  current  caufing  our  frigates  to  {train 
on  their  cables,  obliged  us  to  weigh,  and  fland  far- 
ther into  the  ufual  anchoring-place,  beyond  which 
no  (hips  are  permitted.  This  is  about  4  of  a  league 
from  the  fhore  :  and  here  on  the  23d  of  March,  the 
Louis  Erafme  anchor'd  in  thirteen  fathom  water, 
the  bottom  of  a  fine  white  and  black  fand  ;  fort  San 
Antonio  bearing  E.  5  deg.  foutherly,  Remedios,  S.  -J- 
wefteriy.  Conception  S.  S.  W.  4.  deg.  weflerly,  and 
Campanario  peak  S.  W.  3.  deg.  foutherly. 

This  ifland  has  two  harbours  capable  of  receiving 
fhips  of  the  greateft  burthen  :  one  is  on  the  N.  fide, 
and  the  other  on  the  N.  W.  The  former  is  in 
every  refpect  the  principal  both  for  fhelter,  capa- 
city, and  the  goodnefs  of  its  bottom.  But  both  are 
entirely  expofed  to  the  N.  and  W.  tho'  thefe  winds, 
particularly  the  N.  are  periodical,  and  of  no  long 
continuance.  Thefe  harbours,  however,  when  thefe 
winds  do  prevail,  are  both  impracticable,  the  fhips 
being  in  danger,  and  all  communication  with  the 
fhore  entirely  precluded  by  the  agitations  and  vio- 
lence of  the  furface ;  for  the  coafl  being  every  where 
lined  with  rocks,  no  boat  or  veffel  can  come  near  it 
without  the  greateft  danger  of  being  beat  to  pieces. 

And 
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And  even  in  the  feafon  of  the  eafterly  winds,  you 
cannot  land  without  fome  danger.  This  interval  in- 
deed affords  fome  days  when  the  agitation  of  the  fea 
is  greatly  abated,  but  even  in  thefe  the  landing  muft 
be  done  with  great  circumfpection  ;  and  at  other 
times  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  the  rocks  on  all 
fides  render  it  utterly  impracticable.  Thus  through- 
out the  whole  year  this  harbour  is  by  no  means  a 
defirable  retreat  -,  but  happily  ferves  on  an  urgent 
neceflity  of  making  land,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
or  inconveniency  that  may  attend  it. 

After  the  Portuguefe  had  caufed  the  French 
Eaft  India  company  to  remove  from  this  ifland,  they 
fecured  it  to  themielves  by  fortifications ;  for  befides 
the  three  forts  which  defend  the  N.  harbour,  it  has 
two  others  for  the  defence  of  the  N.  W.  and  two  in 
the  E^  part  of  the  ifland  in  a  fmall  bay,,  though  fit 
only  for  fmall  barks,  and  difficult  even  to  thefe. 
The  forts  are  all  of  ftone,  fpacious  and  well  provided 
with  large  artillery.  Thus  though  the  whole  length 
of  the  ifland  is  fcarce  two  leagues,  and  it  does  not 
yield  wherewithal  to  fupport  the  garrifon,  and  the  few 
other  inhabitants,  it  has  no  lefs  than  feven  elegant 
forts.  It  is  under  the  government  of  Fernambuco, 
from  whence  it  is  fupphed  with  provifions  and 
other  neceffaries.  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  Portuguefe, 
lead  any  other  nation  mould  get  footing  on  it,  and 
make  that  the  fountain  of  farther  pretenfions,  has  in- 
duced them  to  fpare  no  expence  for  keeping  the  forts 
in  a  condition  to  affert  their  fovereign  right  againft 
any  intruders. 

The  principal  fort  (lands  on  an  high  fleep  roek 
warned  by  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  ca- 
vern, where  vail  quantities  of  water  are  continually 
pouring  in  without  any  fenfible  outlet.  In  this  place 
are  heard  at  fhort  intervals,  very  dreadful  eructa- 
tions of  the  wind,  which  being  compreffed  flruggles 
for  a  vent  againft  the  torrent  of  the  water,  and  by 

filling 
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filling  the  whole  mouth  of  the  cave  in  its  afcent, 
leaves  a  large  vacuity  after  its  difcharge,  which  is 
done  with  a  noife  refembling  that  of  a  volcano  : 
but  neither  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland,  nor 
throughout  its  whole  circuit,  is  there  any  place  or 
in  ark  which  affords  the  leaft  room  for  conjecture, 
with  regard  to  the  other  mouth  of  this  cavern  ;  fo 
that  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  a  great  diilance  from  it  in 
the  fea, 

The  barrennefs  of  the  ifland  does  not  proceed 
from  any  defect  in  its  foil,  which  produces  every 
fpecies  of  grain,  and  fruits  common  in  hot  climates, 
as  experience  has  fufHciently  demonftrated  •,  but  from 
the  want  of  moiflure  :  for  befides  two  or  three 
years  often  pafs  without  any  rain,  there  is  not  the 
leaf!  drop  of  water  to  be  found  throughout  the  ifland 
except  in  fome  brooks  -,  and  by  reafon  of  this  fcarcity 
the  plants  wither  and  die  away  in  their  growth.  The 
moft  fruitful  parts  of  the  ifland  unlefs  when  foften'd 
by  moiflure  from  the  clouds,  becomes  as  arid  and 
barren  as  rocks.  At  the  time  we  were  there  it  was 
two  years  fmce  they  had  any  rain  •,  but  on  the 
19th  of  May  came  on  violent  fhowers,  which  con- 
tinued the  whole  time  we  remained  near  the  ifland. 
The  inhabitants  ufe  the  water  which  they  fave  in  pits 
refembling  citterns,  but  this  as  well  as  the  waters  of 
the  brooks  on  its  beginning  to  rain,  grow  thick 
and  brackifh.  The  Portuguefe  indeed  fay  that  in  the 
inward  parts  of  the  ifland  where  thefe  brooks  have 
their  origin,  water  is  never  wanting -,  and  that  it  is 
clear  and  wholefome. 

In  the  inland  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  Portuguefe 
town,  in  which,  refide  the  parifh-priefl  and  a  go- 
vernor, who  on  advice  of  any  fhips  being  in  fight: 
repair  to  the  forts,  which  are  all  well  garrifon'd, 
there  being  only  in  fort  Remedios,  while  we  were 
there,  near  1000  men,  partly  regulars  fent  from 
Fernambuco,  which  are  relieved  every  fix  months, 

Vol.  II.  Y  and 
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and  partly  tranfports,  from  all  that  coaft  of  Brafil  r 
and  feme,  though  few,  which  are  fettled  here  with 
their  families*  all  being  poor  people  and  Meftizos.  Here 
are  alfo  fome  Indians  who  arefent  to  work  on  the  for- 
tifications, and  likevvife  to  ferve  the  governor  and 
other  officers  in  the  ifland.  Among  thefe  are  an  Al- 
mojarifeor  treafurer  and  a  proveditore,  who  controuls 
the  payments  and  ifliies  ot"  provifions  to  the  troops 
and  others:  which  is  done  with  an  equity  and  exactnefs 
worthy  the  imitation  of  Europeans. 

The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks, 
both  here  and  throughout  Brazil,  is  the  farina  de 
Pau  or  wood  meal,  which  is  univerfally  eaten  inftead 
-  of  bread.  It  is  made  of  the  root  called  Moniato,  of 
which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  defcription  of 
Carthagena-,  as  well  as  of  thole  of  Name  and  Yuca» 
They  firft  cleanfe  it  and  then  macerate  it  in  water, 
till  the  ftrong  and  noxious  juice  in  it  be  entirely  ex- 
traded  :  then  grate  or  grind  it  into  meal  •,  which  hav- 
ing again  foaked  in  feveral  waters,  they  dry,  and  then 
eat  it  with  a  ipoon  or  mix  it  with  other  foods.  They 
are  fo  habituated  to  it,  that  even  at  a  table  where  they 
have  wheat  bread  at  command,  with  every  mouthful 
of  it  they  take  a  little  of  this  meal.  Befides  this  flour, 
which  is  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  wood-meal  or 
faw-duft,  both  w7ith  regard  to  tafte  and  fmell,  they 
eat  a  great  deal  of  rice  and  fugar-cane,  brought 
from  Fernambuco.  Here  are  two  tranfports  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Portugal,  for  bringing  provifions 
and  foldiers,  the  latter  of  which  is  done  fo  methodi- 
cally, that  the  time  when  they  are  to  leave  Brazil 
is  fettled  :  and  thus  while  one  is  coming  towards 
the  ifland,  the  other  is  returning  with  the  late  gar- 
rifon. 

After  the  fecond  fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe 
here,  befides  die  little  plantations  which  was  one  of 
their  firft  cares,  they  alfo  brought  over  cows,  hogs,  and 
fheep,.  in  order  to  breed  thofe  ufeful  creatures  j  and  as 
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a  imall  quantity  of  flefh  ferves  the  Portuguefe,  they 
are,  even  in  this  barren  foil  fo  greatly  increafed,  that 
during  our  flay  here  we  had  the  pleafure  of  victualling 
our  crews  with  frefli  provifions ;  and  at  Our  depar- 
ture took  on  board  a  quantity  fufficient  to  laft  us  for 
feveral  days. 

These  harbours  or  roads  abound  in  fifh  of  five 
or  fix  different  fpecies  :  and  among  thefe  are  lam* 
preys  and  Morenos  •,  the  laft  are  of  an  enormous 
fize,  but  neither  of  them  palatable.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  harbour  is  taken  a  fifh  called  cope,  from  its 
triangular  figure.  It  has  a  fnout  not  unlike  that  of 
a  hog  ;  and  its  whole  body  inclofed  in  one  bone  re- 
fembling  horn,  within  which  is  the  flefh,  intrails  and 
other  parts.  On  the  two  upper  fuperficies  it  is  co- 
vered with  green  fcales,  and  underneath  with  white. 
It  has  two  fmall  fins  like  other  fifhes,  and  its  tail 
which  is  horizontal,  is  alfo  fmall.  On  being  taken 
out  of  the  water  it  immediately  emits  from  its 
mouth  a  greenifh  froth  of  an  infupportable  fmell, 
and  which  continues  for  a  confiderable  time.  Some 
of  our  people  who  had  feen  this  fifh  in  other  parts 
affirmed,  that  its  flefh  is  of  fuch  a  poifondus  na- 
ture as  to  caufe  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  eat,  tho* 
but  moderately  of  it,  to  fwell  till  they  burfl.  But 
the  people  on  this  ifland  were  as  pofltive  to  the 
contrary,  and  affirmed  it  from  their  own  experience. 
They  however  make  ufe  of  this  precaution!  before 
they  eat  it,  namely,  of  laying  a  great  weight  on  it, 
that  all  the  malignant  particles  might  the  better  _ 
ooze  out  in  the  foam  :  and  after  keeping  it  a  whole 
day  in  this  manner,  they  open  the  hard  fhell  withiri 
which  it  is  inclofed,  boil  it  tilt  about  half  ready,  and 
then  fhift  it  into  another  water.  By  thefe  precau- 
tions they  affirm  that  all  the  noxious  particles  are 
extracted.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this  troublefome 
pfocefs  is  thrown  away,  the  tafte  of  its  fleih  not  be- 
ing at  all  anfwerable:  and  were  it  even  in   any  de- 
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gree  palatable,  furely  the  remembrance  of  its  fetid 
fmell  muft  difguft  the  ITomach. 

During  the  feafon  in  which  the  turtles  lay  their 
e^crs,  namely  from  December  to  April,  the  mores  of 
the  whole  ifland  are  covered  with  them  -,  after  which 
retiring  into  the  fea  they  difappear,  as  was  the  cafe  when 
we  were  at  Norona.  In  thefe  months  the  winds  are  at 
N.  and  N.W  •,  and  from  May  forward  they  (hi ft  to  the 
E.  fometimes  inclining  to  the  S.  E.  and  at  others  to 
the  N.E.  The  latitude  of  this  ifland,  as  taken  by 
feveral  French  pilots,  at  the  time  it  was  in  poffefTion 
of  that  nation,  is  30  53'  S.  and  thus  it  Hands  in  the 
new  French  map-,  and  lies  33°W.  of  the  obfervatory 
at  Paris.  Its  diftance  from  the  coail  of  Brafil  is  be- 
twixt 60  and  80  leagues  ♦,  but  this  is  not  precifely  de- 
termined, the  French  map  placing  it  60  leagues  E.  of 
it,  whilfl  the  Portuguefe  pilots  belonging  to  the  trans- 
ports, and  who  confequently,  mould  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  paffage,  judge  it  to  be  80  leagues. 
By  taking  a  medium  betwixt  the  two,  the  diilance 
will  be  70. 

On  the  frigates  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay, 
and  all  our  apprehenfions  diffipated  by  a  certainty 
that  the  Portuguefe  pofTeffed  this  ifland,  we  took  in 
our  Englifh  colours,  and  hoifted  French  ;  and  fuc- 
ceffively  faluted  the  Portuguefe  flag,  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  all  the  three  forts  in  the  bay.  Afterwards 
an  officer  of  the  marquis  d'Antin  was  fent  afhcre  witht 
compliments  to  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the 
captains  and  mailers  of  the  frigates.  After  a  very 
polite  reception,  the  governor  fignified  to  the  officer 
that  his  duty  obliged  him  to  be  fully  informed  v/hat 
frigates  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither 
they  were  bound  ;  and  that  he  defired  the1  captains 
would  fend  him  a  written  account,  together  with 
their  commiiFions,  invoyances  and  clearances.  And 
this  indifpenfible  demand  being  complied  with,  they 
might  depend  on  all  the  friendly  offices  within  his 
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power.     This   was  immediately  done  :    and  on   his 
parr,  after  an   attentive  perufai  of  the  ieveral  papers, 
being  fatisfy'd  w;th  their   contents,  he  wrote  a  very 
obliging  letter  to  the  captains,  offering  them  what- 
ever the  jfland  afforded  :  for  beiides   his  own  perfo- 
nal  difpofition   to  aft  up  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality 
towards  all  who  flood  in  need  of  fuecour,  he  and  all 
the  governors   of  Brafil  had  exprefs  ordtrs  in  their 
commiifions  from   their  fovereign   to   mew  all  man- 
ner of  friendship  to    any   mips   belonging  to  other 
dates,  which  might  put  in  to  their  ports  ;  and  like- 
wife  to  furnifh  them  all  equally  with  whatever  they 
wanted,  provided  it  was  not   detrimental  to  his  peo- 
ple  or  veffels,  nor  give  ju it  caufe  or  complaint   to 
any  other  nation   at  war.    The  French  captains  were 
not  wanting  to  (hew  their  fenfe  of  fuch  humane  and 
prudent  expreffions  -,  and  the  generous  governor  foon 
mewed  they  were  fincere,   by  furnifhing  whatever  pro- 
visions we   required   as  necelfary,  ordering  a  number 
of  Indians  to  affift  us  in  watering,  and  the   tranfport 
to  receive  on    board  fo  much  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Delivrance  as  was   necefiary  to  lighten  her,  in  order 
to  her  being  caulked   and  careen'd,  that  fhe  might 
perform  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  with  fafety  and 
difpatch. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  civility  and  friend- 
fhip  of  the  governor  in  every  particular,  we  were 
in  the  fame  condition  in  the  iiland,  with  regard  to 
recreation  and  amufements,  as  if  we  bad  been  at  fea  ; 
being  hardly  permitted  to  go  a-fhore  ;  the  Portu- 
guefe  from  their  natural  fufpicion  and  jealouiy  ob- 
ferved  their  orders  with  fuch  precife  ftriftnefs,  that 
to  go  from  the  more  to  the  principal  fort  where  the 
governor  of  the  ifland  refided,  was  the  only  walk 
allowed  :  and  in  this  he  who  went  a-fhore  was  at- 
tended with  three  or  four  fbldiers,  who  never  left 
him,  till  he  returned  to  the  boat,  which  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  put  off.     Guards  were  placed 
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in  all  quarters  of  the   harbour-,  and  on  feeing  any 
boat,  they  immediately   ran  to  the  place  they  fup- 
pofed  fhe  intended   to  land,  in  order  to  accompany 
the  paffengers.    Thefe  difagreeable  precautions,  how- 
ever,   are   to  be  imputed  to   the  abrupt  fettlement 
made  on   this  ifland  by  the  French  Eaft  India  com- 
pany,   when  the  Fortuguefe    retired  from   it ;    and 
now    thinking   it   a    place   of   great    importance   to 
the  French,  they  preclude  them   from  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  inland  parts  of  the   iQand,  leatt  fuch, 
a  knowledge  might   facilitate  the  execution  of  their 
fuppofed   defigns,    namely    of  taking   it    from    the 
Portuguefe,  and  fortifying  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man- 
lier as  not  to  be  eafily  diflodged. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Voyage  from  Fernando  de  Norona.    Engager 
merit  with  two  Englijb  privateers. 

N  our  arrival  in  the  harbour  of  this  ifland, 
cur  firft  care  was  to  repair  the  Delivrance  ; 
but  upon  examination,  her  condition  was  found  fo 
bad,  that  to  have  entirely  compleated  her  would  have 
occafioned  too  great  a  delay.  It  was  therefore  thought 
proper  to  repair  her  only  fo  far,  as  was  necefiary 
again  ft  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  being  continually 
at  the  pump  ;  and  accordingly,  when  we  came  to 
fea  we  found,  that  inftead  of  repeating  that  fatiguing 
operation  every  half  hour,  once  in  an  hour  was  now 
fufficient. 

Having  taken  in  the  necefTary  fupplies  of  wood 
and  water,  with  fome  calves  and  hogs,  it  was  de- 
termin'd  to  put  to  Tea  with  all  expedition,  in  order  to 
retrieve  in  fome.  meafure,  the  delay  which  the  repairs, 
however  flight,    of  the  Delivrance  had  occafioned. 

,      June 
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June  the  10th  at  tea  in  the  morning  the  frigates  got 
under  fail,  and  (leered  N.-i-  easterly  till  June  the  ibth, 
when  they  were  in  the  latitude  of  8  deg.  12  min.  N. 
and  43  deg.  27  min.  E.  of  Conception,  having  crolVd 
the  line  on  the  12th  under  the  meridian  of  42  deg. 
45  min.  E.  of  'that  city,  and  32  deg.  47  min.  W.  of 
Paris.  We  had  frefh  gales  at  S.  till  we  came  into 
the  latitude  of  6  deg.  N.  where  the  wind  abated 
and  became  variable ;  fometimes  N.  N.  E.  and 
N.  E-,  and  at  other  times  E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E. 
but  never  blowing  with  any  flrength  till  the  8th  of 
July,  when,  having  ileered  N.  E  and  N.  we  found 
ourfelves  in  34.  deg.  31  min  N.  lat  and  31  deg. 
23  min.  E.  of  Conception,  where  what  little  wind 
we  had  fhifted  to-S.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  From  the 
8th  to  the  31ft  of  July  we  fleered  N.  E.  and  N.  E.-J 
northerly,  except  three  days,  when  we  ran  E.  N.  E. 
and  one  dayN.  W.^.  northerly,  bdng  forced  to  alter 
our  true  course  by  the  winds,  which  veered  to  the  N. 
and  N.  E. 

On  the  2d  day  after  leaving  the  iiland,  we  loft 
fight  of  all  birds  of  any  kind,  but  faw  great  num- 
bers of  flying  fifh  and  bonitos.  On  the  13th  of 
June  in  a  clear  night  and  fettled  breeze  at  S.  E. 
without  the  leait  appearance  of  any  difagreeable 
change^  we  were  furpriz'd  by  a  dorm  of  wind  and 
rain,  that  all  we  could  do  was  to  bear  up  under  our 
courfes.  It  was  indeed  too  violent  to  laft;  and  ac- 
cordingly about  an  hour  after  the  weather  cleared  up. 
On  the  15th  we  began  again  to  fee  Tunny  fifh  in  large 
fhoals ;  and  the  16th  it  was  calm  intermix'd  with 
gentle  breezes  and  mowers,  till  the  17th.  The  fame 
weather  continued  the  18  th  and  19th,  with  now  and 
then  thick  clouds  in  the  horizon,  which  we  obferved 
afterwards  to  go  off  in  violent  fhowers, 

On  the  20th  of  June  in  the  lat.  of  9  deg  28  min. 
N.  we  faw  a  bird,  the  only  one  which  had  appeared 
fcice  our  departure  from  the  ifland.    It  was  fomediing 
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larger  than  the  Pardela,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
except  the  bread  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  /and 
the  wings  remarkably  long.  On  the  2 2d  fqualls  and 
fhowers.  On  the  24th  we  faw  great  numbers  of 
Tunnies,  flying  fifti  and  cavallas,  a  fifh  not  unlike  a 
mackrel ;  and  a  bird  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  we  faw 
on  the  21ft. 

On  the  27th,  being  in  17  deg.  $y  min.  N  lat. 
the  fea  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  weed  called  Sar- 
gafo,  which  pickled,  is  by  many  thought  equal  to 
Samphire  :  and  along  this  verdant  furface  our  courfe 
continued  till  the  7th  of  July,  that  is,  till  we  were 
in  the  lat.  of  33  deg.  31  min.  when  little  of  it  was  to 
be  feen.  Whereas  for  fome  days  before  the  whole 
ocean  within  fight  was,  as  it  were,  covered  with  it. 
During  this  time  we  alfo  faw  fome  birds ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  June,  and 
on  the  3o:h  in  the  morning.  Some  of  thefe  were  of 
a  middling  fize  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  alfo 
fome  black  Rabiahorcados ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  laft  day  we  alfo  faw  feveral  rabijuncos.  On  the 
ill  of  July  v/e  again  had  fight  of  the  abovementioned 
brown  birds,  but  without  any  of  the  other  two 
fpecies  :  and  on  the  3d,  being  in  27  deg.  34  min. 
latitude,  and  32  deg.  27  min.  E.  of  Conception,  we 
faw  no  kind  of  large  fifh,  tho5  abundance  of  the 
flying  fifh. 

On  the  8th  being  in  34  deg.  31  min.  latitude,  we 
again  had  fight  of  the  Dorados  *,  and  likewife  faw  a 
middle-fized  bird  all  black,  which  for  a  long  time 
continued  hovering  about  the  mips.  On  the  9th  in 
the  evening,  we  were  furprized  with  the  appearance 
of  a  fmall  whale-,  and  on  the  10th  in  the  morning, 
being  in  the  latitude  36  deg.  57  min.  and  32  deg. 
6  min,  E.  of  Conception,  we  faw  feveral  birds  of  a 
middling  fize,  with  long  and  broad  wings,  the  neck, 
head  and  tail  black,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
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On  the  10th,  being  in  3&deg.  57  min.  latitude* 
and  32  deg.  6.  min.  eaft.  of  Conception,  by  my 
reckoning,  according  to  which,  and  likewife  in  the 
Dutch  and  common  French  chart,  the  ifland  of  Flo- 
res,  one  of  the  Azores,  lay  E.N. E.  2  degrees  N.  dis- 
tance 112  leagues.  In  the  French  chart  are  fet 
down  fome  iilands,  which,  as  being  of  later  difco- 
very,  do  not  occur  in  the  Dutch  :  among  thefe  is 
Santa  Ana  bearing  wTeflward  five  leagues  •,  but  by 
the  new  French  chart,  the  ifland  of  Flores  lay  E.N.E. 
5  deg.  eafterly  and  at  the  diitance  of  167  leagues. 
All  this  morning  we  had  a  cockling  fea  coming 
from  the  N.  W.  and  by  W.  which  we  conjectured 
might  proceed  from  the  proximity  of  the  ifland  of 
Santa  Ana,  as  by  our  reckoning  it  mud  have  been 
very  near  us. 

On  the  17th  being  in  41  deg.  49  min.  latitude, 
and  36  deg.  48  min  E.  of  Conception,  we  were 
amufed  with  the  fight  of  vafl  flights  of  birds,  of  a 
middling  bignefs,  and  of  a  brown  colour  intermix- 
ed with  black,  refembiing  on  the  whole  the  Cormo- 
rant. On  the  1 8th  we  alio  faw  great  numbers  of  the 
fame  birds  ;  but  from  the  19th  when  we  were  in 
42  deg.  5%  min.  latitude,  and  39  deg.  23  min.  E. 
of  Conception,  they  gradually  decreafed  fo  that  we  faw 
very  few  of  them. 

From  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  ifland  of  Fer- 
nando de  Norona,  till  we  reach'd  the  equinoctial, 
the  S.  latitude  by  obfervation  every  day  exceeded 
that  by  account  ten  or  eleven  minutes,  that  is,  the  (hip 
did  not  in  reality,  make  fo  much  way  as  (he  feemed 
to  do  by  the  log-line.  But  after  pafling  the  equa- 
tor, the  latitude  by  obfervation  continued  (till  to 
exceed  that  of  the  reckoning  taken  from  the  lose- 
line  :  and  as  we  flood  directly  north,  it  appeared 
that  the  fhip's  real  way  exceeded  the  diitance  mea- 
fured  ;  whence  this  corollary  may  be  deduced,  that 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  near  the  equinoctial,  the 
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waters  tend  fouthward  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  northern  hemifphere  the  current  runs  northward  •, 
which  agrees  with  the  accounts  given  of  thofe,  who 
in  the  voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies  have  feveral  times 
iiadoccafion  to  crofs  the  line.  Till  the  24th  of  June 
the  courle  of  the  waters  continued  northward  10  or 
11  min.  a  day  •,  but  when  we  reached  14  deg.  22  min. 
the  latitude  by  obfervation  began  to  correfpond  with 
that  by  account. 

The  differences  between  the  latitudes  by  account 
and  obfervation  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  courfe 
of  the  water  in  the  two  hemifpheres ;  and  riot  to  any 
defecl:  n  the  meafurement  by  the  log-line :  for  were 
that  the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  reconciled  with  this 
known  circumftance,  that  the  way  of  the  fhip  whilft 
in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  was  in  reality  lefs  than 
it  appeared  by  the  log-line  :  and  on  coming  into  the 
northern  hemifphere,  it  was  quite  the  reverfe.  As 
little  can  it  be  charged  on  any  defecl  in  the  inftru- 
ments  •,  for  befides  the  daily  agreement  of  all  con- 
cerning the  difference,  when  we  were  got  out  of  thefe 
oppofite  conrfes  of  the  water,  the  latitude  by  obferva- 
vation  agreed  with  that  by  account.  The  preceding 
reafons  alfo  mew,  that  the  perfon  who  tended  the 
loo-  line  was  not  carelefs  ;  for  if  any  error  had  been 
committed  here,  the  difference  would  have  continued, 
the  management  of  it  having  on  all  occafions  been 
entrufted  to  the  fame  perfon,  who  befides  his  fobriety 
and  attention,  was  a  complete  artift.  But  the  above 
caufe  is  further  evident  from  the  continual  unifor- 
mity of  the  diftance,  never  exceeding  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  ;  or  decreafmg  betwixt  ten  arid  twelve 
minutes  every  day  :  and  that  if  on  any  day  the  lati- 
tude had  not  been  obferved,  on  the  day  following 
the  difference  was  found  double-,  a  circumftance  that 
not  only  proves  the  reality  of  the  currents  here,  but 
likewife  confirms  what  we  have  faid  in  chapter  2d, 
concerning  thofe  in  our  paffage  from  Conception  to  this 
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ifland,   exclufive  of  thofe  which  will   be    mentioned 
jn  the  fequel. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  being  in  33  cleg.  31   min. 
latitude,  and   31  deg.   37  min.   eaft  of  the  meridian 
of  Conception,  we  fuddenly  felt  a  flrong  motion  of  a 
current,  which  the  more  furpriz'd  us,  as  v/e  perceived 
nothing  of  that  kind  the  day  before,  tho'  in  the  fame 
latitude.     However,  we  were  confirmed  that  we  were 
not  miftaken   by  our  reckoning  the  following  days* 
till  the    nth,  the  latitude   by  obfervation  daily  ex- 
ceeding by   13   or   15   min.   that  by  account;    but 
on  the  eleventh  they  again  agreed.     On  the  12th  in 
39  deg.  44  min.  latitude,  that  by  obfervation  again 
proved  different  to  that  by  account,  the  former  be- 
ing lefs   than  the  latter,  by  13  min.     And  on  the 
13th  the  difference  continued  to  be  the  fame.     Thus 
the   courfe    of  the  current  continued    leffening   the 
fhip's  way,  by  carrying  us  fouthward  till  the  15th 
and  1 6th,  when  the  difference   became  greater,  but 
jn  an  oppofite  direction  •,  that  is,   the  currents  car- 
ried us  northward.     On  the  17th  they  continued  the 
fame  courfe,   but  on  the  1 8th,  we  found  27  min.  dif- 
ference ;  having  fuddenly  entered   into   waters  of  a 
different  courfe,  that  is,  they  again  carried  us  fouth- 
ward.    Had  this  variety  of  differences  been  reported 
only  by  a  fingle  perfon,  doubtlels  from  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  the  phenomenon,  it  would  have  been  look- 
ed  upon  as   a  miftake   in  the  obfervation;  but  the 
reality   of    thefe   dangers   does    not   now   admit   of 
any  rational  doubt.     The  obfervations  were  taken  by 
feven  perions,  each  with   a  different  inflrument,  one 
of  which  was  a  quadrant  invented  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Hadley,  and  all  agreed  in  the  differences.    From 
the  1 8th  day  of  the  month  to  the   20th  the  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  latitudes  by  obfervation,  and  that 
by  account,  proved  to  be  40  min.  which  was  near 
double  of  that  which  had  appeared  in  the  courfe  of 
the  18  :  and  on  the  20th  we  were  in  the  latitude  of 
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43  deg.  8  min.  and  38  deg.  5y  min.  E.  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Conception. 

Notice  has.  already  been  taken  of  the  indifferent 
condition  of  the  Dclivrance  at  our  departure  from 
the  iiland  of  Fernando  de  Norona.      And   thus  it 
continued  till  the  16th,  when,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  the  working  of  the  fhip  or  any  other  caufe, 
the  water  increafed  fo  faft  that  the  fhip  was  reduced 
to  that  diftrefs,  which  had  beeen   the  chief  occafion 
of  our  puttiug  into  the  above  ifland,    and  of  our 
long  flay  there.     On  the  20th   it  increafed   upon  us 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pumps  were  kept  conti- 
nually going  the  whole  night;  but  on   the   21ft  it 
fuddenly  abated  to   near   a  fourth  part  of  what  it 
had  been  the  day  before ;  a  moft  feafonable  relief  to 
the  fhip's  company  fpent  with  a  fatigue,  which  their 
fears  rendered  dill  more  painful.     VVe  obferved  that 
the  water  continued  to    decreafe  from  the  time  of 
our  getting  into  the  fargafo  or  weeds,  fo  that  on  the 
27th  the  fnip  fcarce  made  an  eighth  part  of  the  water 
as  on  the  20th.     This  happy  change  could  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  fargafo  fuck'd  into  fuch  feams  as 
were   open :  and  this  farther  appear'd  by  feveral  pie- 
ces of  it  thrown  out  by  the  pump-,  befides  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the  weed  was  feen  flicking  to  the 
putfide  of  the  fhip's  bottom.     But  on  the  29th  the 
water  began  again  to  encreafe,  and  foon  after  abated; 
in  fuch  variations  it  continued  during  the  whole  voy- 
age,    And  we  according  to  its  ftate^  fluctuating  be- 
twixt hope  and  fear. 

On  the  21ft  of  July,  about  fix  in  the  morning, 
being  in  43  deg.  57  min.  latitude,  and  39  deg.  44 
min.  E.  of  Conception,  we  difcovered  two  fail  within 
three  leagues  of  us  ;  bearing  E.N.E.  The  rays  of 
the  fun  had  hinder'd  us  getting  fight  of  them  fooner. 
They  ftood  to  the  S.  W.  and  our  three  mips  kept  on 
together  N  E.  without  altering  their  courfe  till  ihven 
in  the  morning,  when  being  within  little  more  ^han 
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cannon-fhot  of  each  other,  the  largeft  of  the  two  fired 
a  gun  with  fhot,  and  at  the  fame  time  both  hoifted 
Englifh  colours,  our  frigates  alfo  formed  a  line, 
tho'  little  in  a  condition  for  fighting  •,  for  befides 
being  weakly  mann'd,  and  the  want  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  they  had  no  nettings  for  fecuring  the 
men,  fo  that  both  the  quarter  deck  and  forecaftle 
were  expo  fed. 

We,  however,  after  the  enemy  had  hoifted  their 
colours,  continued  failing  in  a  line,  but  Hill  in  our 
proper  courfes,  till  the  fmalleft  of  the  Englifh  fhips 
bore  down  upon  us,  and  fired  feveral  fhot  to  oblige  us 
to  hoift  Our  colours  ;  on  which  at  half  an  hour  after 
feven  a  f\re  both  of  great  guns  and  mufketry  began  on 
both  fides  ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  fhips  were  within 
piftol  fhot  of  each  other. 

The  force  of  the  three  French  frigates  was  this, 
the  Louis  Erafme  carried  twenty  guns  •,  eight  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  eight  pounders,  and  the  twelve  on 
the  fore-caftle  fix  pounders,  and  had  betwixt  feventy 
and  eighty  perfons  on  board  feamen,  pafTengers  and 
boys.  The  marquis  d'Antin  alfo  carried  ten  guns, 
on  a  fide,  the  five  aftermoft  of  fix  pounders,  and 
the  five  forward  of  four  ;  and  had  aboard  about 
fifty  or  fifty  five  perfons.  La  Delivrance  was  flill 
fmaller  than  the  other  two,  having  only  feven  four 
pounders  on  a  fide,  and  all  the  perfons  on  board  did 
not  exceed  fifty  one. 

The  enemy  who  afterwards  proved  privateers,  were 
confiderably  fupenor  in  force.  The  largeft  of  them 
called  the  Prince  Frederick,  commanded  by  captain 
James  Talbot,  carried  thirty  guns,  twenty  four  of 
them  being  twelve  pounders,  befides  crofsbar  (hots 
which  ftuck  in  our  mafts  and  fides,  and  fix  fix  pounders 
on  the  quarter  deck.  The  name  of  the  fmalleft  pri- 
vater  was  the  Duke,  captain  Morecock,  had  ten 
guns  on  a  fide,  and  thefe  likewife  twelve  pounders, 
befides  padereros  on  both,  which  did  great  execution 
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oil  bur  rigging.  The  Prince  Frederick  to  all  ap- 
pearance keeping  a  continual  fire  both  with  the  great 
guns  and  fmall  arms,  could  not  carry  lefs  than  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the 
complement  of  the  Duke  from  the  like  circumftances* 
we  concluded  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred. 

The  fight  was  maintain'd  with  great  refolutioit 
and  alacrity  on  both  fides,  though  under  this  confi- 
derable  disadvantage  to  the  French,  that  one  broad 
fide  from  the  enemy  did  twice  the  execution  of" 
one  from  their  mips :  and  as  for  mufketry,  with 
which  the  Englifh  were  well  furnifhed,  and  kept  ari 
incefTant  fire,  all  that  the  French  could  ufe,  was  a- 
bout  twelve  or  fourteen  on  board  each  fhip,  it  be- 
ing prefent  death  for  any  one  to  fhew  himfelf  on  the 
forecaftle,  and  a  mufket  was  what  very  few  on  board 
knew  how  to  make  ufe  of.  At  length  about  half  an 
hour  after  ten  the  marquis  d'Antin,  which  was  in 
our  rear  {truck  to  the  larger!  of  the  enemy,  with 
which  fhe  was  engaged,  after  lofing  her  captain,  who 
died  encouraging  his  men  with  the  fame  vigour  that 
he  had  begun  the  action.  And  however  reluctant 
they  who  furvived  were  to  the  furrender,  it  was  now 
become  of  abfolute  neceffity,  the  fhip  having  received 
fo  many  fliot  betwixt  wind  and  water,  that  fhe  was 
on  the  point  of  finking. 

The  captain  of  the  Delivrance,  which  was  the 
headmoft  fhip,  feeing  one  of  our  company  taken, 
and  judging  from  this  diminution  of  our  force, 
there  was  ftill  lefs  hope  of  a  fuccefsful  event,  he  pru- 
dently crowded  fail,  that  whilft  the  enemy's  fhips 
were  taken  up  with  their  prize,  that  he  might  get  from 
them  ;  for  no  fooner  had  the  marquis  dentin  ftruck 
her  colours,  than  the  leaft  of  the  enemy's  fhips  with- 
drew from  the  action  which  flic  had  alternately 
maintain'd  with  the  other  two,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  prize,  whilft  the  larger  was  to  renew  the  fight. 
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It  was  half  an  hour  after  eleven  when  the  Delivrance? 
thus  began  to  feek  her  fafety  in  flight :  the  Louis 
Erafme  could  not  hefitate  to  follow  her  example, 
but  the  largeft  of  the  Englifli  privateers  was  not 
long  in  coming  up  with  her,  and  by  the  fuperiority 
of  their  force,  and  the  vigour  with  which  they  ex- 
erted it,  foon  laid  her  under  a  neceflity  of  furren- 
dering,  though  not  till  the  worthy  captain  had  been 
wounded,  fo  that  he  died  the  following  day.  The 
two  privateers  being  now  taken  up  each  with  its 
prize,  and  the  S.  E.  wind  frefhening,  favoured  the 
efcape  of  the  Delivrance,  which  Hood  N.  E.  and  at 
four  in  the  evening  got  quite  out  of  fight  both  of 
privateers  and  prizes. 

The  cargoes  of  the  marquis  d'Antin  and  the  Louis 
Erafme,  thus  taken,  were  valued  at  three  millions  of 
dollars,  two  in  coin,  gold  and  filver,  and  ingots,  or 
wrought  plate.  The  other  confifted  in  cacao,  which, 
was  the  principal  part  of  her  lading ;  fome  Quin- 
quina and  Vigonia  wool. 


CHAP.   V. 

Voyage  of  the  Delivrance  to  Louisburgh/« 
r I/le  Royale  or  Cape  Briton,  where Jhe  was 
alfo  taken. 

i 

THE  captain  of  the  Delivrance,  after  this,  in 
all  appearance,  fortunate  efcape,  confulted  with 
his  officers  what  courfe  was  moft  advifeable  to  fleer. 
A  mono-  them  was  one  who  had  often  been  atLouifburgh 
in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  near  Newfoundland ; 
and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and 
nature  of  the  place.  He  likewife  informed  us,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  two  men  of  war 
were  every   year  fent  thither,   to  carry  money  and 
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troops  for  that  place  and  Canada ;  and  likewife  to 
protect  the  cod-fifhery. 

As  this  was   the  conftant  practice  in   time  of  the 
ittoft  profound  peace,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,   that 
in  a  war  with  a  maritime  power,  the  number  of  fhips 
would   be  iricreafed :    at   leafl,    this   precaution   had 
never  been  omitted  in  the  la(t  war  under  Lewis  XIV, 
the  place  being  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  France, 
as  the  key  of  Canada,  the  moft  fecure  port  for  the 
fifhery,  and  carrying  on  a  very  confiderable  commerce 
with    the    iflands   of  'S¥j   Domingo    and   Martinico. 
Thefe   reafons  and   this   courfe   appearing  lefs  dan- 
gerous   than   that  towards  the  coaft  .of  Spain,    de- 
termined   the    captain  to    purine   what    he    thought 
the  fafeft   method,  and   make  for  Cape  Breton  :   be- 
fides,  the  condition  of  our  fhip  fcarce  permitted  any 
choice,  as  affording  little  hopes  that  fhe-  ever  would 
be  able  to  reach  any  port  in  Spain.     We   had  like- 
wife  been   informed  at  Conception,    a  little   before 
our  departure,  that  a  company  had  been  formed  in 
London  for  fitting  out  thirty  privateers  from  twenty 
to  thirty  guns,  and  to  be  Stationed  fo  as  to  intercept 
all  fhips    coming   from    the    Indies.      Though    this 
was  in  fact  a  falfe  alarm,  the  misfortune  of  meet- 
ing the  two  abovementioned  of  a  force  agreeing  with 
the  report,  gave  it  to  us  all  the  appearance  of  truth; 
and  we  concluded   that  there  muft  be   many   more 
cruifing  in   proper  Stations  nearer  the  coafls.     This 
opinion  was  very  natural  to  us,  who  for  above  two 
years    had   received  no   other  accounts  ;    and    after 
what  had  happened,  it  would   have  feeined  an  inex- 
cufable  ftep,  to  have  expofed  fuch  a  valuable  cargo, 
as  that  of  the  Delivrance,  in  fuch  a  heavy  veffel,  as 
muft  unquestionably -have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
firft  enemy  that  mould  give  her  chace.     All  her  force 
confifted  in  fourteen  four-pounders,  and  about  fifteen 
mufkets ;  befides  nine  of  our   people  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  laft  action  :  and  what  was  (till  worie,  we 
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had  little  or  no  powder.  Another  bad  circumflance 
was,  that  from  the  damage  the  fhip  had  received  in  the 
action,  me  made  fo  much  water,  that  though  we 
began  to  pump  immediately  on  the  conclufion  of 
it,  it  was  midnight  before  we  could  free  the  fhip  ; 
and  every  one  who  had  received  no  hurt  in  the  action, 
without  diflinction,  voluntarily  took  his  turn  in  the 
labour.  Weighty  as  thefe  reafons  were,  that  the  cap- 
tain and  his  officers  might  not  be  charged  with  taking 
fuch "an  important  flep  of  themfelves,  a  reprefentation 
was  alfo  made  to  the  paffengers,  who  all  readily  ap* 
provingof  it  as  the  beft  refource  in  our  prefcnt  exigency, 
the  very  fame  evening  our  courfe  was  altered;  and  we 
began  to  fleer  for  Louifbourg  as  a  port  of  fafety. 

The  place  where  the  action  happened,  according  to 
my  reckoning  and  the  new  French  chart,was  96  leagues 
N.W.  5  degrees  wefterly  from  the  ifland  of  Flores. 

After  changing  our  courfe  we  fleered  N.  W.  one 
quarter  wefterly,  and  W.  one  quarter  northerly,  till 
the  28th,  when  by  obfervation  we  found  ourfelves  in 
the  latitude  of  46  degrees,  18  minutes,  and  23  de- 
grees, 45  minutes  eafb  of  Conception,  the  winds  ge- 
nerally being  S  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  One  day  only 
we  had  them  at  N.  W.  and  W.  N.W.  and  this  was  on 
the  23d  after  a  very  violent  florin,  which  began  at 
twelve  in  the  night  of  the  2 2d,  at  E.S.  E.  whence  at 
fix  in  the  morning  the  wind  flew  about  to  the  S.  and  S. 
one  quarter  wefterly,  whilft  we  lay  to  under  our  main- 
fail;  an^,  when  the  wind  offered,  made  way  under  that 
and  a  topfail  with  a  reef  in  both;  befides  the  high  leas 
which  fuch  a  ftorm  naturally  occafioned,  we  had  alfo 
fogs  and  rains. 

From  the  46th  degree  we  continued  fleering  W; 
fometimes  a  little  towards  the  S.  or  N.  endeavouring 
always  to  keep  that  latitude,  though  fometimes  the 
winds  obliged  us  to  alter  our  courfe:  for  though  they 
were  generally  S.S.W.  and  S.  W.   though  oftner  in 
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the  fir  ft  than  the  fecond  ;  they  fometimes  came  about 
to  the  N.E.  E.  and  S.E.  and  thefe  changes  were  al- 
ways attended  with  hurricanes. 

On  the  5th  of  Auguft  we  found  ourfelves  in  the 
latitude  of  450,  14',  and  24°,  16'  E.  of  the  meridian 
of  Conception  •,  the  wind,  which  till  fix  in  the  evening 
of  the  foregoing  day  had  been  S.  now  became  calm  •, 
and  at  two  in  the  morning,  we  had  it  at  W.  N.  W. 
and  N.  W.  from  whence  it  veered  N.  about  to  the  E. 
and  from  thence  again  returned  back  to  the  N.  E. 
freihening  more  than  it  had  done  before.  Afterwards 
it  began  toblowinfqualls,  and  again  fhiftedto  the  N. 
On  the  6th,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  it  veered  to  the 
E.  and  two  hours  after  to  E.  S.  E.  where  it  continued 
till  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  feventh,  when  it  fettled 
in  the  S.  E.  and  abated  •,  tho'  its  greateft  force  here 
had  never  been  fuch  as  to  render  it  neceffary  for  us  to 
lay  to,  as  had  been  the  cafe  before,  and  was  again 
afterwards. 

On  the  7th,  being  in  the  latitude  of  450,  17',  and 
the  wind  at  S.  at  two  in  the  afternoon  it  fuddenly 
flew  about  to  the  W.  where  its  extreme  violence 
obliged  us  to  furl  every  fail,  and  lie  to.  We  had 
alfo  here  a  very  high  fea  to  encounter  with,  but  in 
two  hours  our  apprehenfions  were  relieved,  the  wind 
fhifting  to  the  N.  W.  and  abating  confiderably  ;  and 
two  hours  after  it  again  returned  to  the  N.  whence 
at  ten  at  night  it  veered  to  W.  one  quarter  foutherly, 
and  became  fo  moderate  that  we  couid  carry  our  top- 
fails.  Here  it  fettled,  and  the  weather  became  fair 
and  eafy  ;  but  thefe  variations,  by  forcing  us  out  of 
our  true  courfe,  were  of  great  detriment  to  us,  as  will 
be  feen  in  the  fequel. 

On  the  10th,  being  in  the  latitude  of  450,  14',  and 
1 70,  25'  E.  of  Conception,  with  the  wind  at  S.  it 
began  to  blow,  and  at  five  in  the  morning  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  all  the  reefs  in  our  top  fails ;  it 
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then  fhifted  to  the  S.  S.  W,  with  a  prodigious  Tea  ; 
fo  that  at  three  in  the  afternoon  we  were  obliged  to 
lie  to  under  a  reefed  mainfail.  At  ten  o'clock  it 
fhifted  to  the  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  one  quarter  wefterly  ; 
when  abating  a  little  on  the  nth,  at  fix  in  the 
morning,  we  made  way  under  our  forefail  and  top- 
fails  all  reePd;  and  the  wind  continued  for  fome 
time  in  this  rhomb. 

The  ufual  inclination  of  the  wind  in  thefe  feas,  and 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  is  to 
follow  the  fun  from  E.  to  S.  S.  S.  W.  and  N.  fome- 
thing  like  what  has  been  obferved  in  the  chapters 
which  treat  of  the  South-fea.  And  thus  when  it  has 
blown  a  ftorm,  inftead  of  continuing  its  inclination, 
it  returns ;  and  tho'  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
calm,  within  a  day  or  two  it  rifes  again  with  redoubled 
fury.  This  is  a  difficulty  not  eafily  folved,  for  among 
the  great  number  of  perfons,  otherwife  doubtlefs  re- 
fpectable  for  their  eminent  talents,  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  and  origin  of 
winds,  not  one  of  them  has  accounted  for  their  irregu- 
larities and  gradations,  both  with  regard  to  their  va- 
riations, impulfe,  and  direction. 

In  this  palfage  to  the  Newfoundland  feas,  ftorms 
are  very  frequent,  yet  they  differ  according  to  the 
feafons  of  the  year.  We  have  already  feen  that 
they  moil  ufually  happen  when  the  wind  is  at  S. 
and  tho'  the  northern  winds  are  very  ftrong,  yet 
they  do  not  equal  thofe  of  the  former  quarters.  On 
attending  to  this  particular,  a  certain  conformity  will 
be  found  betwixt  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres  •,  as  in 
each,  befides  the  circulation  of  the  winds,  the  ftorms 
happen  when  they  blow  from  that  part  of  the  pole 
oppofite  to  that  which  is  nearer!:  each  hemifphere.  In 
the  fouth  fea  the  ftorms  generally  rife  from  the  N.  and 
"W.  winds;  and  in  that  of  the  N.  they  are  occafioned 
by  the  S,  and  W.  winds. 
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The  hard  gales  which  are  met  with  in  fummer  in 
the  paffage  to  Newfoundland,  are  of  no  long  conti- 
nuance, like  the  two  with  which  we  were  furprized  in 
this  voyage;  but  they  are  more  fudden  and  violent 
than  in  winter ;  for  from  their  beginning  to  the  very 
height  of  their  violence  is  fcarce  half  an  hour  ;  and 
though  in  this  feafon  they  are  not  very  frequent,  yet 
it  never  paffes  without  fome :  but  in  winter  they  con- 
tinue three  or  four  days  fucceffively,  and  with  no 
fmall  force.  Thefe  of  both  feafons  are  more  or  lefs 
accompanied  with  fogs  and  fhowers. 

July  the  31ft,  according  to  my  account,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  being  in  45  degrees,  $y  minutes  lati- 
tude, and  27  degrees,  3  minutes  E.  of  Conception,  we 
found  by  the  whitifh  tinge  of  the  water,  that  we  had 
entered  on  the  bank;  and  on  founding  found  55  fa- 
thom, and  the  bottom,  fand  mixed  with  fmall  fhells. 
On  comparing  the  founding  and  the  bottom  with  the 
new  French  map,  my  reckoning  of  the  courfe  was  fix 
or  feven  leagues  too  forward ;  that  is,  we  had  that  di^ 
fiance  to  fail  before  we  came  to  a  bottom  of  that  kind. 
On  the  evening  we  tack'd  with  an  intent  of  leffening  our 
latitude,  as  well  to  keep  at  a  diflance  from  Placentia, 
as  to  avoid  fome  fhoals  lying  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
bank  in  the  latitude  of  46  deg.  and  on  this  account 
we  again  flood  from  it. 

On  the  2d  of  Auguft  being  in  the  latitude  of  45 
deg.  30  min.  30  fee.  27  deg.  2  min.  E.  of  Concep- 
tion, we  founded,  and  found  70  fathom  water,  and 
the  bottom  rocky.  We  continued  our  foundings  every 
day,  and  found  the  bottom  as  fpecified  in  the  follow- 


ing table : 


Days 
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Days         Latitude      Long,    from  Fathom  of         Bottom  Colour  of 

Merid.  of  Water.  the  Water, 
Conception 

4  Aug.  45     14         24     38  40         fmall  gravel  green 

5  45      12         23     50  48         brown  gravel  vvhitifli 

6  45        8          22      56  48          ftony  feablue 
6             45       9         22     30  50          ditto  ditto 
6           45     11          21     51  55         fmall  gravel  and  fand 


of  different  colours 


^  light 


blue 


7  45     *8         19     53  35  coarfe  white  fand  and  ?   dark  b]ue 

fmall  gravel         ^ 

8  45     23         20     12  45         coarfe  fand  of  all  co-  }   whitifh 

lours  and  fmall  gravel  $      green 

8  45     26         20       7  no  bottom  at  ditto 

80  fathom 

9  45     20         19     12         dittn  light  blue 

-  C  of  a  blue 

10  45     16         17     14         45  fl°ny  £,fh  green 

45     19         16     32  no  bottom  at  dark  green 

8o  fathom 

July  the  27th,  in  the  latitude  of  45  deg.  54.  min. 
and  32  deg.  6  min.  E.  of  Conception,  we  faw  fome 
birds  as  it  were  fporting  on  the  water.     The  fize  of 
them  was  fomething  lefs  than  a  wood-pigeon,  and  all 
over  black  except  the  tail  which  was  white.     They 
who  are  converfant   in   thefe  voyages  fay,  that  they 
are  feen  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  bank  •,  and  thus 
we  found  it,  being  obliged  to  lefTen  our  longitude 
5  deg.  to  return  to  our  firft  foundings.     We  alfo  faw 
two  birds  of  that  kind  called  Penguins,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  on  the  bank:  and  tho'  in  the 
common  opinion  thefe  birds  never  fly  to  any  great 
diftance  from  it,  we  found  it  otherwife.    Thefe  pen- 
guins are  of  the  bignefs  and  fhape  of  a  goofe,  alfo 
with  little  or  no  tail.     They  fly  againft  the  courfe  of 
the  water;  their  plumage  on  their  bread  and  belly  is 
white,  but  their  back,  the  upper  part  of  their  wings 
and  all  their  neck  brown.     As   fifn  is  their  whole 
fubfiftence,  they  dart  down  into  the  water  with  por- 
digious  celerity,  and  continue  a  long  time  under  it  in 
purfuit  of  their  prey. 

On  the  30th,  in  the  latitude  of  45  deg.  54  min.  and 
,28  deg.  deg.  43  min.  E.  of  Conception,  we  again  law 

Z  3  fame 
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fome  of  the  fame  birds  as  on  the  27th,  befides  fome 
fmall  whales  near  the  fhip.  During  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  we  had  always  fight  of  thefe 
kind  of  birds,  and  another  very  nearly  refembling  the 
Penguin-,  but  the  bill  was  black,  very  large,  and  of 
a  fquare  form.  Both  kinds  fwarm  on  the  bank,  but 
without  it  they  are  not  fo  frequent.  On  our  approach 
to  the  bank  we  alfo  faw  great  numbers  of  cavallas, 
which  abound  all  along  the  coafts.  We  likewife  faw 
fome  fhoals  of  tunny  fifh.  About  the  edge  of  the 
bank  there  is  always  a  great  fwell  :  but  on  coming 
within  the  foundings,  even  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind, 
tho'  attended  with  a  high  fea,  it  does  not  continue  any 
longer  than  the  wind  •,  the  one  fubfidirig  as  the  other 
abates. 

If  I  have  been  fo  very  circumftantial  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  from  Conception,  and  given  a 
detail  not  only  of  the  winds  and  times  of  the  year, 
but  alfo  of  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  in  florms  and 
hard  gales,  the  courfe,  the  colour  of  the  water,  and 
the  figns  of  birds  and  fillies,  I  hope  it  will  be  attri- 
buted to  my  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, and  my  defire  that  mariners  who  are  Grangers 
to  this  voyage,*" '  might  be  acquainted  with  thefe 
things  wThich  are  certainly  of  real  utility  ;  as  by  thus 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, which  are  punctually  fet  down  at  every  fign  or 
an  extraordinary  occurrence,  they  might  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particulars  of  every  part  j  and  confe- 
quently  the  better  enabled  to  take  the  moft  proper 
meafures  ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  for  their 
information  in  the  particulars  of  this  lad  voyage,  I 
fhall  poftpone  the  account  of  our  misfortune  at  Louif- 
bourg,  to  infert  here 

A  table  of  variations  of  the  needle  as  obferved  in 
our  paffage,  from  Fernando  de  Norona,  to  Cape 
Breton,    according  to  the  latitudes,  and  longitudes 

from 
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from  the  ifland  of  Conception,  in  which  the  obferva- 
tions  were  made. 


Days  of  the       Lar. 

Long. 

Variations 

Time  of  mak- 

Month. 

D.M. 

D.M. 

D.M. 

ing  Obfervation. 

June  1 1 

1   24  S. 

42  35 

2  39  E. 

Evening. 

\z 

0  16N. 

42  50 

2  43  E. 

Ditto. 

l7 

7  H 

43  32 

0  38  W. 

Ditto. 

'9 

8   ,7 

43  2* 

1  40 

Morning\ 

27 

18   16 

35  46 

1   '5 

Ditto. 

Wy  3 

27   11 

32  34 

0  10 

Ditto. 

3 

27  58 

32  24 

1  20 

Evening. 

4 

28  47 

32  '7 

1  20 

Morning. 

6 

3Z  44 

3i   5* 

6  50 

Evening. 

7 

33   l6 

3*   44 

6  55 

Morning, 

9 

35  47 

31  46 

7     ° 

Evening. 
0 

12 

40   10 

32  53 

8     5 

Morning. 

13 

40  22 

34  17 

10  5s 

Evening. 

"7 

4i   3? 

36  16 

1 1     0 

Morning. 

20 

43  24 

38  41 

1 1     0 

Evening. 

25 

45     7 

34  29 

;     '5    50 

Ditto. 

29 

46     7 

28   10 

14   30 

Ditto. 

3<i 

45  59 

28  16 

13    10 

Morning. 

Aug.    5 

45   12 

23  41 

20    I  5 

Evening. 

8 

45  22 

20  12 

13    20 

Morning. 

8 

45   27 

«9  45 

13      O 

Evening. 

9 

45   « 

18  39 

ls  15 

Morning. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  in  the  latitude  of  44.  deg. 
52  min.  by  obfervation,  which  was  2/5  min.  lefs  than 
that  by  account,  and  according  to  my  eftimate 
36  deg.  6  min.  eaft  of  Conception  ;  no  obfervation 
had  been  taken  fince  the  20th.  But  we  found  that 
the  currents  had  in  each  days  failing  carried  fhe  mip 
6  min.  S.  On  the  25th  in  the  latitude  of  45  deg, 
6  min.  and  34  ;deg.  47  min.  eaft  of  the  fame  meri- 
dian, we  again  found  the  latitude  by  obfervation  to  be 
8  min.  lefs  than  that  by  account.  But  afterwards  they 
agreed  till  we  had  pafs'd  the  bank,  when  on  the  12th 
of  Auguft,  16  deg.  2  min.  eaft  of  Conception,  our 
latitude  by  obfervation,  was  45  deg.  58  min.  an  ex- 
cels of  juft  30  min.  beyond  that  by  the  reckoning; 
and  this  great  difference  had  commenced  on  the  gth, 

Z  4  when 
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when  we  were  in  45  deg.  22  min.  latitude,  and  19  deg. 
I  min.  eafl  of  Conception. 

From  this  difference  it  is  manifeft  that,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bank,  betwixt  it  and  Cape  Breton, 
that  is  under  the  meridian  of  Piucentia,  the  currents 
fet  to  the  northward,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the 
pilots  in  thofe  feas,  who  all  declare  that  the  fea  fets  into 
the  gulph  of  Canada  by  the  flreight  betwixt  cape 
Roze,  the  mod  weflern  point  of  the  ifiand  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  north  cape  in  the  ifle  royale ; 
and  difcharges  itfelf  by  the  flreight  of  BeliQe,  formed 
by  the  main  land  and  the  north  point  of  Newfound- 
land :  and  we  fenfibly  found  on  making  the  coafl,, 
that  the  waters  carried  the  fhip  northward. 

On  the  12th  of  Augufl  in  the  morning,  we  faw 
a  great  number  of  thofe  kinds  of  fea-fowl  which  al- 
ways keep  near  the  more,  and  particularly  feveral 
gulls,  from  which  with  the  courfe  we  had  fleered  from 
the  time  of  our  coming  into  foundings  on  the  2d  of 
Augufl,  we  concluded  ourielves  to  be  not  far  from 
land,  having  alfo  diminifhed  our  longitude  exactly 
1 1  deg.     In  this  conjecture  we  were  foon  confirmed 
by  weeds,  pieces  of  wood  and  boughs  floating  on  the 
water,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  we  actually  made  the 
land,  tho'  at  a  great  diflance.     At  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  plain  fight  of  it ;  but  being 
low  and  level  we  were  obliged  to  fhorten  fail  and 
lie  to,  till  the  following  day,  when  at  half  an  hour 
after  fix  in  the  morning,  we  faw  the  ifiand  of  Ef- 
catari,  which  lies  about  five  leagues  north  of  Louif- 
burgh:  but  the  wind  continuing  S.  W.  and  the  current 
fetting  the1  fhip  northward,  we  were  obliged  to  work 
up  towards  the  harbour. 

On  the  13th,  at  fix  in  the  morning,  we  faw  a 
brigantine  plying  along  the  coall  fur  Louifbourg  -, 
the  Delivrance  on  this  hoifled  a  French  enfign, 
which  was  anfwered  by  the  other,  firing  two  or 
three  guns.    This  gave  us  no  manner  of  uneafinefs, 

con- 
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concluding  that  the  brigantine  fufpecting  fome  deceit 
in  our  colours,  had  fired  thofe  guns  as  a  warning 
to  the  fifhing  barks  without,  to  get  into  the  har- 
bour •,  and  they  put  the  fame  conftrudtion  on  this 
firing,  immediately  fhewing  the  greateft  hurry  in 
making  for  a  place  of  fafety.  An  hour  afterwards, 
being  near  eight  o'clock,  we  faw  coming  out  of  Lou- 
i-fburgh  two  men  of  war,  which  we  immediately  took 
for  mips  belonging  to  a  French  fquadron  ftation'd 
there  for  the  fecurity  of  that  important  place,  and  that 
they  had  come  out  on  the  fignal  from  the  brigan- 
tine, that  a  fhip  had  appeared  in  fight,  left  it  might 
be  fome  Bolton  privateer,  with  a  defign  on  the  fifhery. 
Thus  we  were  under  no  manner  of  anxiety,  efpecially 
as  they  came  out  with  French  colours,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  pennant.  All  the  forts  of  Louifbourg,  as 
well  as  all  the  mips  in  the  harbour,  which  we  could 
now  plainly  diftinguifh,  wore  the  like  difguife.  Here 
I  muft  refer  to  the  reader's  imagination  the  compla- 
cency and  joy  which  fwell'd  every  heart,  imagining 
that  we  now  faw  the  end  of  all  our  fears  and  dif- 
afters  •,  a  place  of  fafe  repofe  after  a  voyage  of 
danger  and  fatigue.  Then  let  the  reader  be  pleafed 
to  think  what  an  edge  the  melancholy  difappoint- 
ment  gave  to  our  aftonifhment  and  dejection,  when 
amidfl  the  indulgence  of  fuch  pleafing  ideas,  we 
found  our  hopes  deftroyed,  and  all  our  vifionary 
fchemes  of  delight,  ending  in  the  real  miferies  of 
captivity. 

We  were  now  fo  near  the  two  mips  which  were 
coming  out  of  the  harbour,  that  orders  had  been 
given  for  hoifting  the  boat  out  to  go  with  an  officer 
on  board  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  commodore-, 
and  we  unloaded  our  guns  of  their  fhot  to  falute 
them.  The  fmalleft  which  carried  fifcy  guns  lead- 
ing the  way,  came  along  fide  of  us  ;  then  indeed 
from  what  we  both  heard  and  faw,  our  fatal  difap- 
pointment  became  too  evident,  and  our  misfortune 
2  was 
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was  immediately  confirmed  to  us,  the  fhip  hoifling 
its  national  colours,  and  firing  into  us  carried  away 
the  foretopfail  halliards,  that  the  fail  drop'd  down, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  larger  fhip  came  up  on  the 
liar- board  fide  of  us.  Betwixt  two  fuch  enemies  no 
reafonable  perfon  will  offer  to  charge  the  captain  of 
the  Delivrance  with  cowardice,  that  without  offering 
any  refiftance,  which  would  have  been  a  wild  temerity, 
he  immediately  ftruck  his  colours.  The  boat  from 
the  fmalleft  fhip  came  aboard  and  took  pofTeffion  of  us, 
having  as  fhe  advanced  been  hoifted  out  for  that  pur- 
pofe:  and  thus  after  firing  only  one  gun,  return'd  into 
the  harbour  with  a  very  rich  prize. 

This  accident  gave  a  total  change  to  our  flattering 
expectations;  brought  ruin  on  our  fortunes:  overthrew 
all  our  ideas  of  the  ufe  and  improvement  of  them.  Our 
joy  was  flirled  in  its  birth  •,  and  inflead  of  our  antici- 
pated repofe,  we  entered  on  a  new  fcene  of  troubles 
and  diftrefs,  aggravated  by  the  lofs  of  our  fubftance 
and  liberty,  where  we  had  promis'd  ourfelves  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment. 

These  two  Englifh  men  of  war  were  the  Sunder- 
land, captain  John  Brett,  of  fixty  guns,  and  the  Chefter, 
captain  Philip  Durell,  of  fifty:  and  it  was  to  the  latter 
that  the  Delivrance  ftruck.  The  officers,  captain 
Durell,  for  their  better  accommodation,  fent  to  the 
houfe  which  had  been  affigned  him,  when,  purfuant 
to  the  articles  of  capitulation  at  the  taking  of  Louif- 
bourg,  the  inhabitants  were  fent  back  to  France.  This 
houfe  he  made  but  little  ufe  of,  living  continually 
aboard  the  fhip. 

As  to  my  papers,  on  our  departure  from  Fernando 
de  Norona,  I  had  made  a  packet  of  all  the  plans  and 
relations  which  might  have  been  of  fervice  to  the 
enemy,  alfo  the  vice-roy's  letters  and  other  papers 
committed  to  my  care,  that  on  an  exigency  they  might 
be  ready  to  be  funk.  I  had  alio  defired  of  the 
captain,    the  fupercargo  and  other  officers,   that  in 

cafe 
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cafe  it  was  my  fate  fuddenly  to  fall  in  the  action 
they  would  do  me  that  kind  office.  Accordingly 
when  I  faw  that  there  was  no  pofiibility  either  of 
©ppofing  or  getting  clear  of  the  enemy,  I  threw 
them  into  the  water,  with  fome  bullets  faften'd  to 
them,  to  difappoint  the  alertnefs  of  the  enemy,  who 
otherwife  would  unqueitionably  have  been  for  laying 
hold  of  them  •,  but  my  papers  relating  to  the  men- 
furation  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  together 
with  the  phyfical  and  aftronomical  obfervations  and 
hiftorical  narratives,  I  kept  by  me,  the  contents 
being  of  univerfal  concern,  and  no  detriment  could 
refult  from  the  enemy's  knowledge  of  them  :  but 
as  among  men  who  feem'd  to  mind  nothing  but 
what  was  filver  or  gold,  they  would  have  ran  a 
great  rifk  of  being  abufed  or  confounded  among  a 
multitude  of  others,  I  thought  proper  to  acquaint 
the  captains  on  what  fervice  I  had  been,  and  as 
thofe  papers  tended  to  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, took  the  liberty  of  recommending  them  to 
their  favour  :  upon  which,  after  having  looked  on 
them  with  fome  attention,  they  laid  them  afide,  and 
carried  them  afterwards  to  the  commander  of  the 
fquadron,  with  whom  they  remain'd,  till,  together 
with  myfelf,  they  were  fent  to  England. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Don  George  Juan's  Voyage  jrom  la  Con- 
ception to  Gu arico  in  the  JJland  of  San 
Domingo  ;  and  from  thence  to  Brest  in 
France,  together  ivith  his  return  to  Ma- 
drid. 

THE  frigate  la  Lys,  having  on  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, parted  company  from  the  three  others, 
on  account  of  her  making  fix  inches   water  every 

hour, 
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hour,  which  would  naturally  increafe  by  the  working 
of  the  fhip,  fleered  directly  for  Valparaifo,  where 
making  all  poffible  difpatch  in  careening  and  watering, 
on  the  ift  of  March  fhe  was  ready  to  put  to  fea.  The 
winds,  as  is  ufual  at  that  feafon,  being  at  S.  and  S.  W. 
the  Lys  was  obliged  to  ftand  to  the  northward  of 
the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandes ;  and  drive  till  fhe  was 
in  the  latitude  of  32  deg.  18.  min.  where  fhe  fell 
in  with  a  wind  at  S.  E.  which  carried  her  to  the  la- 
titude of  35  deg,  and  11  deg.  W.  of  the  meridian 
of  Valparaifo ;  here  it  fhifted  to  the  S.  W.  and 
thence  along  the  N.  W.  quarter  to  the  N.  in  which 
time  the  Lys  only  got  into  the  latitude  of  360  3c/ 
being  the  1 7th  day  of  the  month.  Here  the  wind 
veered  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  blowing  very  hard,  which 
caufed  fuch  a  fea  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  to 
under  their  mainfail."  On  the  18th,  tho'  the  violence 
of  the  wind  abated,  it  continued  in  the  fame  point : 
afterwards  it  changed  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.  where 
it  continued  till  the  fhip  came  into  400  30'  latitude, 
flill  keeping  the  fame  longitude  of  ii°.  Here 
fhe  met  with  a  fecond  hard  gale  at  fouth,  which  they 
weathered  in  the  fame  manner,  till  it  abated,  fhifting 
immediately  to  the  S.W.  weft,  and  N.W. 

On  the  25th,  in  the  latitude  of  46?  they  met 
with  a  florm  at  W.  which  obliged  them  to  lie  to 
under  a  reefed  mainfail.  After  its  greateft  violence 
was  fpent,  till  the  fourth  of  April,  when  they  found 
themfelves  in  58 °  latitude  and  1  E.  long,  from  Val* 
paraifo,  the  firft  meridian  for  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  the  wind  fhifted  from  S.  to  S.W.  W.  and 
N»  varying  alfo  in  its  force;  and  the  fhip  carrying 
fail  accordingly. 

On  the  10th  in  the  lat.  of  55  and  180  eaft  of 
Valparaifo,  they  were  furprized  with  a  hard  gale  of 
wind  at  S.  and  S.  E;  which  obliged  them  to  run 
under  their  courfes.  The  force  of  the  wind  indeed 
was  not  fo  great   as  in  the    two  gales   beforemen- 
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tioned ;  but  was  much  more  troublefome,  being  at- 
tended with  very  thick  fnow,  and  the  cold  intenfe. 
The  wind  abating  fhifted  to  the  S.W.W.  and  N.  W. 
whilft  the  fhip  pafiing  eaft  of  Staten  land,  on  the 
26th  was  in  the  lat.  of  34°  and  long.  32  and  30*. 
Here  they  fell  in  with  winds  at  E.  and  S.E.  which 
indeed  are  the  brifas  or  general  winds. 

The  flow  progrefs  of  the  voyage,  and  the  rheavi- 
nefs  of  the  frigate,  which  even  in  the  moft  favou- 
rable weather,  never  went  above  feven  miles  an  hour, 
gave  room  to  apprehend,  that  it  would  be  impoffi- 
ble  to  reach  the  coaft  of  Spain,  without  putting  in 
to  fome  harbour  for  a  frefh  fupply  of  provifions  ; 
the  captain  therefore  reprefented  to  the  fupercargo, 
that  no  place  could  be  more  proper  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe  than  Monte- Video,  being  a  Spanifh  port  \  and 
that  if  they  paiTed  it,  they  mould  be  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  one  belonging  to  fome  foreign  power.  But  he, 
conformably  to  the  precife  order  of  the  regifter  againfc 
putting  into  any  harbour,  unlefs  on  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  cap- 
tain's propofal :  and  accordingly  the  courfe  was  pur- 
fued  without  alteration. 

The  winds  continued  at  S.  E.  E.  fometimes  at 
S.  and  S.  W.  with  heavy  rains,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, till  the  frigate  came  into  23 p  of  lat.  and  39  of 
longitude. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  at  one  in  the  morning,  they 
difcovered  a  fmall  frigate  to  leeward;  and  on  the  19th 
being  in  ioQ  30/  S.  latitude  and  39  eaft  longitude, 
faw  three  large  fhips  :  but  both  fides  continued  their 
refpective  courfe,  without  making  any  motion  to 
avoid  or  approach  each  other. 

On  the  27th  they  crofTed  the  line,  440  eaft  of  Val- 
paraifo,  or  300  30/  W.  of  Paris.  As  thefe  parts  a- 
bound  in  marks,  they  caught  feveral,  and  one  of  them, 
after  opening  it  and  taking  out  its  intrails,  heartf  and 
lungs,  they  threw  it  again  into  the  water ;   and  it 

being 
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being  calm  they  faw  it  fwim  near  the  frigate  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  floating  out  of  fight  they 
could  not  fee  the  death  of  the  creature.  The 
heart  alfo  of  this  and  many  others  on  which  the  fame 
experiment  was  tried,  was  obferved  to  have  a  mo- 
tion on  board  the  fhip  for  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

On  the  firft  of  June,  the  frigate  was  in  40  30'  N. 
lat.  the  wind  N.  E.  and  S.  E ;  and  fometimes  at 
S.  and  S.W.  with  heavy  rains ;  but  now  the  provi- 
fions,  and  particularly  water  growing  fhort,  the  cap- 
tain, with  the  approbation  of  his  officers  and  pafien- 
gers,  determined  to  put  in  at  Martinico,  and  accord- 
ingly the  courfe  was  directed  thither. 

On  the  nth  in  the  morning,  being  in  the  lati- 
tude of  90  30',  and  390  ealt  of  Valparaifo,  they  had 
fight  of  three  large  fhips  which  continued  their  courfe 
without  Handing  for  the  frigate  -?  and  as  their  courfes 
were  directly  oppofite,  they  foon  loft  fight  of  each 
other. 

On  the  21ft  at  night,  they  had  a  fhort  fquall  ra- 
ther of  rain  than  wind,  but  the  night  being  dark, 
they  faw  at  the  top-gallant-maft  head,  the  meteor 
called  by  the  failors  San  Telmo,  which  lafted  fix 
hours.  Some  imagine  this  meteor  to  be  a  fign  of 
fair  weather;  but  this  opinion  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on 
as  many  others  adopted  without  reflection,  and  juftly 
called  vulgar  errors :  it  is  only  a  natural  phenomenon, 
more  particularly  feen  in  nitrous  and  damp  places 
of  the  earth,  in  church  yards  and  the  like,  and  on 
the  fea  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  tho' 
it  mod  commonly  makes  its  appearance  in  ftormy 
weather,  the  agitation  of  the  waves  fending  forth  a 
greater  quantity  of  nitrous  particles,  and  being  more 
copioufly  carried  up  to  a  greater  height,  by  the 
force  of  the  winds,  the  luminous  matter  fettlrs  at  the 
extremity  of  the  mails  or  yards  by  a  fmall  part  of  it, 
whilft  the  remainder  has  the  appearance  of  a  flame 
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in  the  air  :  yet  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  fee  this 
meteor  in  fair  eafy  weather :  and  this  was  the  cafe 
here,,  it  being  quite  calm  ;  and  in  the  Delivrance  on 
the  9th  of  Auguft,  at  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the 
morning,  and  in  28°40(  S.  lat.  wefawoneofthefekinds 
of  lights,  and  on  the  fame  part  of  the  maft ;  but  ours 
only  lafted  an  hour,  the  wind  at  that  time  was  but 
faint;  and  this  alfo  had  been  preceeded  by  hard  vio- 
lent mowers  attended  with  fome  wind ;  and  the  atmo- 
fphere  every  where  covered  with  a  thick  cloud.  In 
both  inftances  no  tempefl  happened  before  or  foon 
after  •,  confequently  they  concurred  to  confute  and 
explode  the  falfe  notions  of  failors,  who  are  pofTefTed 
with  a  belief  of  certain  confequences  being  prefaged 
by  thefe  iights,  according  to  their  fituation,  the 
part  of  the  fea  and  the  time  ;  and  may  likewife  un- 
deceive thofe,  who  too  eafily  fwimming  with  the 
ftream  of  vulgar  opinions,  are  fond  of  turning  the 
fortuitous  effects  and  products  of  nature  into  ominous 
myfleries. 

On  the  15th,  in  the  long,  of  130  30'  they  faw 
great  numbers  of  birds,  which  in  their  opinion  indi- 
cated that  land  was  not  far  off,  and  accordingly  lay 
to  all  that  night,  and  the  following :  but  fearing  that 
fome  Englilh  privateers  might  be  cruizing  to  wind- 
ward of  Martinico,  in  order  to  avoid  them  the  Lys 
fteered  for  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  intending  to  go  di- 
rectly from  thence  to  Martinico.  On  the  28  th  the 
colour  of  the  water  become  totally  changed,  fo  as  to 
refemble  that  of  a  turbid  river;  which  they  attri- 
buted to  the  ifTue  of  the  Oronoco,  tho'  the  mouth 
of  that  river  is  betwixt  fixty  and  feventy  leagues 
diftant ;  lying  to  in  the  night  they  founded  and  found 
fixty  fathom  water,  and  a  muddy  bottom. 

On  the  2Qth,  at  half  an  hour  after  feven  in  the 
morning,  they  made  the  ifland  of  Tobago  lying 
weflward:  and  at  noon  faw  the  little  ifland  of  San  Gil, 
diftant  about  two  leagues  from  the  N.  E.  from  the 

former: 
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former :  it  bore  S.  three  leagues  and  a  half  or  four 
leagues  off:  and  the  latitude  obferved  at  the  fame 
hour,  was  n°  36'.  According  to  the  obfervations 
of  longitude  taken  at  Valparaifo  and  Martinico,  de- 
ducting from  them  that  of  the  ifland  of  Tobago, 
the  error  in  Don  George  Juan's  eftimate  was  only 
thirty  five  leagues,  which  may  rather  be  termed 
an  inaccuracy,  being  abundantly  fufficient  for,  or 
at  leafl,  it  was  of  a  fufficient  juflnefs  in  a  voyage 
of  fuch  a  length  •,  and  from  it  I  conclude  that  they 
met  with  no  currents  about  Cape  Horn ;  tho'  not 
above  a  month  before,  when  the  Delivrance  failed 
round  the  cape,  we  found  them  very  ftrong ;  and 
confequently  they  muft  foon  after  ceafe.  The  fame 
change  was  obfervable  in  the  weather,  and  this 
partly  occafioned  that  of  the  currents,  for  tho9  the 
wind  was  at  S.  E.  during  that  part  of  our  voyage, 
yet  it  was  not  conftantly  there,  nor  had  we  any  of 
thofe  hard  gales  which  the  Lys  met  with  :  an  evi- 
dent proof  that  thofe  winds  already  prevail'd  there  ; 
and  thus  check'd  the  courfe  of  the  waters,  keeping 
them  in  their  eaftern  fituation. 

From  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  they  continued  their 
courfe  to  Martinico,  and  in  order  to  this  fleered  all 
the  night  of  the  20th  betwixt  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes 
and  St.  Vincent.  On  the  30th,  when  they  imagined 
themfelves  betwixt  thofe  iflands,  having  fleered  N.  J 
northerly,  they  had  no  fight  of  any  land.  On  the 
1  ft  of  July  they  were  in  140  30/  lat.  and  by  efti- 
mate a  degree  W.  of  Tobago :    and  thus  the   fri- 

DO 

gate  fhould  have  been  not  far  from  the  ifland  and 
to  windward  of  Martinico ;  but  they  ftill  were  out 
of  fight  of  all  land.  So  great  a  difference  in  the  fhorc 
time  of  two  days  fail  was  conjectured  to  proceed 
from  currents;  but  the  greateft  perplexity  was  to 
determine  whether  they  fet  to  the  eaft  or  weft.  This 
doubt,  however,  was  removed  by  confidering  that  it 
was  impofllble  they  could  have  pafied  thro'  the  knot 
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of  iflands,  from  Granada  to  Martinico,  without  fee- 
ing  at  leaft  one  of  them,  even  if  it  had  been  in  the 
night  time,    as  befides  their  magnitude,    the  great 
concern   they    were   under  of  meeting   the   enemy, 
caufed   them  to   keep  a  very  careful  look-out.     It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  the  frigate  could  not 
be  to  the  weft  of  Martinico,  but  that  the  currents 
had  drove  her  to  the  eaftward.      Accordingly  "they 
fleered  S.  W.  i  wefterly,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  it  ♦, 
and  after  failing  thus  thirty  leagues  without  making 
any  land,  other  reflections  arofe,  tho'  ftill  with  fome 
apprehenfion  that  they  were  to  the  weft  of  Marti- 
nico ;  and  now  the  courfe  was  altered  to  N.  without 
knowing  the  place  where  the  fhip  actually  was,  in 
order   to  avoid  the  danger  that  if  fhe  was  on   the 
weft  fide,  by  fleering  as  the  day  before  fhe  would  fall 
to   leeward  of    the  harbours  of  Puerto- Rico  or  St. 
Domingo  ;    and  thus  find  it  extreamly  difficult  to 
reach    any  port.     The  wind  was  at   E.  N.  E.  and 
keeping  as  clofe  to  it  as  poflible,  on   the  fourth  at 
half  an  hour  after  three  in  the  afternoon,   they  made 
the  middle  part  of  the  ifland  of  Puerto-Rico.    This 
was   a  tranfporting  fight  to   all,    as   having   before 
their  eyes  a  fecure  and  plentiful  port :  and  having 
happily  efcaped   the   dangers  of   the  granadillas,    a 
knot  of  iflands   where    the  greateft    channel  is   but 
three  or    four  leagues    broad,    the   currents  having 
very  providentally  carried  the  fhip   thro'  the  midft 
of  them,  clear  of  the  rocks,   which  on   both    fides 
have  proved  fatal  to  many  vefTels:  and  they  had  not 
fo  much  as  any  fight  of  land.     By  don  George  Juan's 
eftimate  he  found  that  they  might  when  they  fteer'd 
betwixt  the  iflands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Vincent,  the 
currents  had  carried   them  almoil  forty  two  leagues 
to  the  weft  :  and  tho'  they  all  very  well   knew  that 
the  courfe  of  the  waters  in  that  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Martinico  lets  wcftward,  they  were  at 
at  a  lofs   to  conceive  how  they  had  paiTed  betwixt 
Vol.  II.  A  a  '     thole 
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thofe  tflands  without:  having  fight  of  any  one,  they 
lyino-  Jo  near  one  another,  the  night  being  clear,  and 
cvzrf  one  keeping  a  good  look  out. 

On  the  night  of  the  4  th  day,  they  fometimes  lay 
to,  and  fometimes  made  an  eafy  fail,  in  order  to 
get  into  the  channel  betwixt  the  iflands  of  Puerto-Rico 
and  St.  Domingo,  intending  for  Guarico,  otherwife 
called  cape  Francois.  On  the  5th  at  fix  in  the- 
morning,  the  S.W.  point  of  the  ifland  of  Puerto- 
Rico  bore  N.  at  about  four  leagues  diftance  :  and 
flanding  towards  it  till  within  the  diftance  of  only 
two  leagues,  they  could  very  plainly  fee  the  bottom,, 
which  was  ftony  •,  and  on  founding  found  feven  fa- 
thom water.  On  this  they  tack'd  to  the  W.  and  con- 
tinuing in  this  direction  about  two  hours,  they  had 
always  the  fame  depth  of  feven  fathom,  but  coming. 
into  twenty  they  returned  to  their  former  courfe. 

At  eleven   in  the  forenoon  they  difcovered  to  lee- 
ward two  large  fhips :  and  apprehending  they  mighr 
belong  to  the  enemy,  the   fnga  e  tack'd  :  on  which 
they  alfo  did  the  fame,,  and  crowded  fail.     At   noon 
the  latitude  by  obfervaticn,  was  8°  7'.  And  the  ifland 
ofDefecheo  bore  N.-J  wefcerly,  diftant  five   leagues. 
The  two  privateers,  for  fuch  it  is  believed  they  were* 
lay  becalmed  ;  and  this  enabled  the  Lys  to  keep  at 
the  fame  diftance  as  when  me  nrft  difcovered  them  •, 
and  the  wind  frefnning  to  the  N.  about  fun  fet,  me  flood 
E.  N.  E.   in  order  to  get  clofe  to  the  fhore,  and  thus 
avoid  the  two  fuppofed  privateers,  determinedhowever 
to  make  a  ftout  refiftance,  if  they  mould  be  obliged  to 
come  to  that  extremity.  Afterwards  the  wind  mirted  to 
E.N. E.  and  the  privateers  continuing  S.W.  the  Lys 
fleered  northward  and  weathered  the  ifland  ofDefecheo 
about  two  leagues.     The  wind   afterwards    frefhen'd, 
and  at  eleven  at  night  the  Lys  fpread   all  the  canvas- 
pofiible,  (leering  N.  VV.  and  by  the  6th  in  the  morning-,, 
had  neither  (igiu  of  the  land  nor  the  privateers. 

0.\T  the  7th   at  fix   in  the  morning  they  made  old 
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cape  Francois  five  leagues  diftance-,  they  kept  in  with 
the  coaft,  and  at  noon  by  obfervation  found  the  lati- 
tude 1 90  55' from  which  they  concluded  that  of  the 
cape  to  be  about  190  40',  and  tho'  the  land  which  pro- 
jects into  the  fea  be  low,  the  inland  parts  appear  very 
mountainous. 

On  the  8th  at  fix  in  the  morning,  cape  la  Grange 
bore  S.  diftant  five  leagues  ;  and  by  noon  the  frigate 
being  within  three  leagues  of  cape  Francois  harbour, 
lay  to  with  a  fignal  for  a  pilot,  who  being  come  a- 
board,  carried  the  Lys  into  the  harbour,  where  fhe 
anchor'd  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  in  eight  fathom 
water  and  a  muddy  bottom  \  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  diftant  from  the  town. 

Variations  of  the  needle  obferved  during  thewhole 
courfe  of  the  voyage,  the  longitude  being  taken  from 
the  meridian  of  Valparaiso. 
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The  frigate  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Guarico  in 
trie  moft  favourable  time,  five  men  of  war  being  then 
at  Leogan,  another  harbour  in  that  ifland  belonging  • 
to  the  French,  and  exrected  there  in  order  to  convoy 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  Europe. 

GuARiCp  lies  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Saint  pomingo  in  19  deg.  45  min.  48  fee.   N.  lat. 
and  73  deg.  o  min.  45  fee.   W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Paris,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Don  George 
Juan  taken  on  the  fpot:  the  town  is  about  one  third  of 
a  league  in  length,   and  contains  between  thirteen  and 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  who   are  a   mixture  of 
Europeans,    white   creols,    negroes,    mulattoes    and 
calls-,  but  the  lad  the  molt  numerous.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  fince  that  all  the  houfes  in  the  town  were  of 
wood  -,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  having  been 
confumed  by  the  unextinguifhable  rapidity  of  a  fire, 
the  greater!    part  of  them  have  fince  been  built  of 
{tone.     They  all  have  only  a  ground  floor,  except 
here  and  there  one  with  a  ilcry.     Befides  the  parifh 
church,  which  adds  an  ornament  to  the  fquare  where 
it  Hands,  here  is  a  college  of  Jefuits,  who  have  the 
care  of  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
difcharge  it  with  exemplary  affection  and  fedulity. 
Indeed  at  the  firft   fettlement  of  the   French  here, 
the  priefts  were  capuchins ;  but  the  latter  being  ei- 
ther unable  to  bear  the  climate,  or  not  bkfled  with 
a  fufficient  ftock  of  patience  to  reconcile  themfelves 
to   it,    ibrfook  the  churches,  on  Which  the  Jefuits 
took  charge  of  them.     Here  is  alfo  a  nunnery  of 
Urfelines  recently  founded,  and  a  convent  of  religi- 
ous of  San  Juan  de  Dios.     About  three  quarters  of  a 
league  from  the  town  is  an  hofpital,  remarkably  fpaci- 
ous  and  beautiful,  and  which  receives  all  patients  who 
apply  for  admittance.     The  parifli  church,  though  a 
handibme  building,  has  not  yet  recovered  the  dama- 
ges it  fuftain'd  at  the  fire.     The  college  of  Jefuits 
is   a  molt  elegant  ftru&ure  in  every  rtfped  -,    and 
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tho'  not  large,  is  fufHcient  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  fathers  generally  refiding  in  it,  which  never  ex- 
ceed fix.  The  nunnery  is  of  greater  extent -,  but  by  the 
king's  order  that  the  increafe  of  the  town  may  not  be 
obftrucled,  no  young  women  natives  of  the  country  are 
allow'd  to  take  the  veil,  fo  that  it  can  only  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  place  of  genteel  and  regular  education,  till 
they  are  of  age  to  enter  on  another  ftate. 

The  town  lies  open  without  any  other  defence 
than  a  fingle  rampart,  two  batteries  on  the  fea-fide, 
and  a  little  fort  on  the  point  of  Puolet  for  defend- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  at  about  two 
thirds  of  a  league  from  the  town.  The  regular  gar- 
rilbn  both  for  it  and  the  place  itfelf  confifts  partly  of 
French  and  partly  Switzers,  befides  a  numerous  and 
complete  body  of  militia  formed  of  ail  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  are  diiciplined, 
and  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  regulars ;  jointly 
with  whom,  the  better  to  fit  them  for  fervice  on  any 
emergency,  they  mount  guard  and  perform  all  other 
military  duties.  No  country  can  be  better  cultivated 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  cape  Francois.  There 
is  not  a  fpot  of  ground  capable  of  bearing  any  thing, 
but  is  fown  with  the  moil  proper  fpecies  of  grain. 
And  by  thefe  farms  or  habitations,  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally called,  where  the  fervile  work  is  all  done  by 
negroes,  the  people  fubfift  in  comfort  and  even  in 
affluence ;  being  enabled  to  fend  vail  returns  to 
France  for  the  European  commodities  brought  hi- 
ther. The  grounds  belong  ng  to  thefe  habitations 
are  laid  out  in  plantations  of  fugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  coffee,  the  joint  produce  of  which  is  fo  large 
that  30,000  tons  are  annually  exported  to  France  -y 
and  this  vaft  quantity  only  from  the  territories  of 
cape  Francois  -9  that  it  may  be  conceived  how  im- 
menfe  the  produce  wou'd  be,  were  all  the  country 
which  the  French  poiTefs  in  this  ifland  cultivated* 
The  contraft  of  this  with  the  little  advantage  drawn 
from  the   remaining   part  of  it,    which    tho5   even 
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more  fertile,  cannot  maintain  itfelf,  a  fupply  being 
every  year  fent.for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  garrifon 
and  ecclefiaflicks,  ilrongly  fhevvs  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  a  country  from  fkill  and  induftry. 

The  large  fleet  of  mips  which  frequent  the  ports 
of  this  colony,  are  fo  plentifully  fupplied  with  Euro- 
pean products  and  manufactures,  that  at  all  times,  and 
efpecially  in  time  of  peace,  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of 
every  thing  •,  excellent  bread  made  of  wheat  brought 
from  France,  wines,  diflilled  liquors  and  fruits  of 
all  kinds.  The  only  article  of  provifions  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  procure  from  the  Spaniards  is 
meat,  in  return  for  which  they  fupply  them  with 
linen,  and  other  European  goods.  This  commerce 
is  indeed  prohibited :  but  the  want  being  reciprocal, 
it  is  carried  on  with  as  little  fecrefy  and  difguife,  as 
if  it  had  the  fanction  of  the  laws.  For  as  no  regifter 
fhip  goes  from  Spain  to  St.  Domingo,  the  ifland, 
for  want  of  a  due  culture  of  the  lands,  being  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  returns,  the  colony  mud  necef- 
farilyperifh,  unlefs  fupplied  with  goods  from  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  van:  commerce  carried  on  by  France  thro'  the 
channel  of  this  colony,  than  the  number  cf  mips 
which  come  annually  to  its  different  ports  :  no  lefs 
than  one  hundred  and  fixty  fmall  and  great,  that  is, 
from  one  hundred  and  fiftv  to  four  or  five  hundred 
tons,  come  to  Guarico  -,  and  this  may  ferve  to  give 
fome  idea  of  thofe  deftined  to  Leogane  and  Petit 
Guave,  and  others  of  lefs  note :  all  thefe  mips  come 
loaded  with  goods  and  provifions,  and  every  one  re- 
turns with  at  leait  30  or  4.0000  dollars,  in  filver  or 
gold.  Thofe  only  which  go  from  Guarico,  exclu- 
five  of  the  cargo  which  confifls  of  the  products  of 
the  colony,  carry  to  France  every  year  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars ;  and  the  fame  computation,  which 
is  not  in  the   leaf!  improbable,  being  made  for  each 
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of  the  other  two  chief  ports,  and  as  much  for  all  the 
other  fmaller  ports,  the  total  will  be  two  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum :  and  this  was  precifely  the  fum 
carried  in  the  fleet  which  the  Lys  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  join  with  in  her  return, 

It  is  eafily  conceived  that  not  one  fourth  part 
of  the  cargo  of  fo  many  mips  can  be  confumed  in 
this  colony  and  its  dependencies  -,  and  confequently 
it  mull  find  a  vent  among  the  Spanifh  fettlements, 
as  the  Havanna,  Caraca's,  Santa  Martha,  Carthagena, 
Terra  Firma,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Accord- 
ingly Spanifh  barks  put  into  the  little  bays  and 
creeks  near  Guarico,  and  carry  on  this  clandeftine 
commerce,  when  by  regiHer  they  are  authorized  to 
go  to  the  ports  permitted. 

The  climate  of  Guarico  is  extreamly  hot,  which 
equally  proceeds  from  the  country  being  every  where 
mountainous,  and  from   its  proximity  to  the  line  ; 
fo  that  perfons  who  come  there  only  occafionally,  on 
the  leaft  excefs  in  diet  or  other  circumftances,  fel- 
dom  efcape  being  attacked  by  di (tempers,  which  in 
three  or  four  days  carry  them  off;  particularly  great 
numbers  of  the  (hips  crews    are  fwept   away   after 
extreme  pains,  the  continual  labour  thefe  unhappy 
people  are  obliged  to  go  through  in  unloading  and 
loading,  taking  in  water  and  other  neceffary  fervi- 
xes  of  the  fhip,  expofing  them  to  all  the  violence 
of  fuch  diftempers.     The  malignant  fevers  and  dy- 
fenteries  are  of  the   fame  kind  as  thofe  fo   fatal  at 
Porto-bello  :   and  a  fufEcient   account  being  given  of 
the  temperature,    the  inconveniences  accompanying 
it,  and  of  the  products  of  countries  fimilar  to  this, 
I  may  here  be  excufed  from  dwelling  any  farther  on 
thofe  fubjects. 

The  cuftoms,  genius  and  manners  of  the  people 
-here  are  no  lefs  different  from  the  European  French, 
than  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Creoles  in  this  pajt  of 
America   are   from   the   real   Spaniards.     Here   are 
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fome  perfons  of  very  great  fortune,  and  all  acquired 
from  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  lands  : 
and  all  live  in  eafe  and  happinefs,  labouring  under 
very  few  inconveniences  either  natural  or  political ; 
and  this  is  not  the  lead  caufe  of  its  daily  increafe  : 
befides,  the  people  fettled  here  are  of  themfelves  labo- 
rious, frugal,  inventive,  and  continually  exerting 
themfelves  in  making  new  improvements  •,  a  turn  of 
mind  pregnant  with  fo  many  advantages,  that  I  wifli 
it  could  raife  a  fuitable  imitation  in  the  Spaniards, 
that  by  labour  and  induftry  they  might  attain  that 
profperity,  they  fee  their  neighbours  the  French  have 
done. 

The  harbour,  tho'  open  to  the  eaft  and  north 
winds,  is  very  fecure,  being  partly  inclofed  by  a  ridge 
of  rocks  which  fence  it  againft  the  impetuofny  of  the 
fea.  The  chief  inconveniency  is,  that  when  the  breeze 
blows  ftrong,  it  is  extreamly  difficult  and  dangerous 
for  boats  to  land;  for  thofe  winds  efpecially  atE.N.E. 
fweep  along  the  whole  harbour. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  French 
fquadron  under  Mr.  Defturbier  de  PEtanduere,  which 
had  been  expected  from  Leogane,  came  into  the 
harbour  of  Cape  Francois ;  it  confided  of  the  follow- 
xng  five  fhips. 

Le  Juite,  the  commodore  of      —      70  guns 

L'AIcide 70 

L' Ardent  60 

Le  Caribou  50 

La  Murine 26 

Several  merchant  fhips  bound  for  Europe,  took 
the  advantage  of  failing  with  this  convoy  ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  September,  the  whole  fleet  put  to  fea  to 
the  number  of  fifty  three  fail,  including  the  men 
cf  war,  frigates,  brigantines,  and  bilanders.  At 
fun-fet  Picolet-point  bore  S.  5Q  W.  diftance  four 
leagues  and  a  half.  The  7th  they  fleered  for  Cay- 
cos,  and  not  getting  fight  of  theft  iflands  during 
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the  day,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  lay  to  all 
night:  but  on  the  8th  at  eight  in  the  morning  they 
faw  the  Cayco-grande,  an  ifland  of  fand  three  leagues 
in  length,  N.  and  S.  but  appears  the  more  confpi- 
cuous  from  a  few  bufhes  growing  on  it.  At  noon 
its  fouth  point  bore  S.  E.-i  foutherly  diftant  two 
leagues  and  a  half..  By  the  latitude  they  obferved, 
that  of  the  ifland  was  let  down  at  2 1  °  3  5'  and  by 
the  courfe  its  longitude  determined  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  cape  Francois,  unlefs  the  current  of  the 
waters,  which  was  perceived  to  fet  to  the  northward, 
may-  be  fuppofed  to  have  occafion'd  fome  fmall 
error. 

The  frequent  danger  which  the  merchant  Ihips 
were  in  of  running  foul  of  each  other,  and  the  re- 
tardment odcafioned  by  fuch  confufion,  had  induced 
them  to  divide  themfelves,  fome  going  to  windward 
and  others  to  leeward  of  the  men  of  war.  But  this 
was  a  conveniency  which  they  were  not  long  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  a  privateer  of  the  enemy  appearing 
in  fight  to  windward  of  the  fleet :  and  on  this  the 
commodore  ordered  his  fquadron  to  form  into  a  line; 
and  the  merchant  fhips  to  run  to  leeward  of  him, 
and  keep  at  a  proper  diftance.  The  currents  towards 
the  north  continued  with  greater  force  on  the  10th, 
nth,  and  12th;  and  during  thefe  days,  the  winds 
Ihifted  from  E.S.E.  to  N. 

On  the  13th,  the  fleet  coming  into  lat.  2jQ  30' 
the  force  of  the  currents,  which  had  hitherto  been 
obferved,  now  entirely  decreafed  ;  the  privateer  did 
not  fail  to  come  in  fight  of  the  fleet  every  morning  ; 
and  towards  night  of  drawing  nearer,  with  a  view 
of  carrying  off  a  prize  :  but  in  the  day  time  fhe  kept 
out  of  fight.  On  the  15th  in  the  morning  fhe  was 
feen  fo  near,  that  the  commodore  made  a  fignal  for 
two  Ihips  to  chace.  But  being  a  fhip  vfery  fit  for 
the  fervice  (he  was  employed  in,  the  men  or  war  foon 
loft  fight  of  her.     The  winds  continued  at  E.  and 
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S.  E.  but  no  more  currents  were  perceivable. 

On  the  17th,  in  310  of  iat.  and  30  14'  E.  of  the 
meridian  or  Cape  Francois,  the  wind  fhifted  to  N. 
and  N.N.  E.  with  freih  gales  and  fhowers;  the  fleet 
flood  to  the  €aft  •,  but  the  fea  running  high,  they 
xirove  to  28  °  44'  lat.  as  was  obferved  on  the  23d, 
and  8°  40'  long.  Here  the  winds  came  about  to 
the  N.W.  and  they  began  to  fleer  N.E.  one  quarter 
northerly. 

On  the  25th,  the  wind  veered  to  the  S.  E.  and  S. 
with  fair  weather-,  and  frefhning  veered  to  the  S.  S. 
W.  S.  W.  and  W.  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  was  N.  E. 
one  quarter  E.  and  E.N  E.  till  the  27th  of  October, 
when  they  made  Cape  Prior  on  the  coafl  of  Gallicia  ; 
and  at  five  in  theevening  Cape  Ortegal,  bearing  S.  S.  E. 
diflance  7  leagues. 

Don  George  Juan,  by  his  reckoning,  concluded 
the  difference  of  longitude  betwixt  Cape  Francois  and 
Cape  Prior  to  be  590  30/  which -is  however  confide- 
rably  different  from  the  reaJ  longitude :  but  this  I  at- 
tribute to  the  flrong  tendency  of  the  currents  eaftward 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Caycos  channel. 

When  the  weather  permitted,  he  continued  the 
obfervations  of  the  variation  of  the  needle ;  and  tak- 
ing his  meridian  from  the  point  of  departure,  which 
was  Cape  Francois,  they  proved  as  follows  : 


N.  Latitude. 

Longitude  from 
Cape  Francois. 

Variations , 

D.   M. 

D.    M. 

D.  M. 

30    00 

2      00 

1    30  E. 

29    00 

6    40 

1    00 

29    co 

9    r5 

0    00 

83    °° 

11    40 

i    30 W. 

36    22 

18    30 

7    00 

40    00 

26    00 

11    00 

On  making  Cape  Ortegal,  the  courfe  was  altered 
to  N.  N.  E.  and  on  the  31H,  at  feven  in  the  morning. 
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the  fquadron  had  again  Tight  of  land,  which  proved 
that  of  Breft  bay,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon^  the 
whole  fleet  came  to  an  an  hor  in  that  harbour. 

Don  George  Juan,  being  thus  landed  in  France, 
embraced  with  pleafure  this  opportunity  of  paying  his 
refpecls  to  fo  illuftrious  a  body  as  the  royal  academy 
oficiences;  at  the  fame  time  communicating  feveral 
particulars  relating  to  our  operations  in  Peru;  toge- 
ther with  fome  obfervations  concerning  the  aberration 
of  light,  and  its  effect  on  the  fixed  ftars,  according 
to  his  own  accurate  obfervations  in  the  province  of 
Quito.  And  that  celebrated  body  were  pleafed  to 
exprefs  their  efteem  of  his  application  and  knowledge, 
by  admitting  him  a  correiponding  member.  Havino- 
thus  honourably  terminated  all  his  bufinefs  at  Paris, 
he  fet  out  for  Madrid,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
miniftry  the  event  and  fuccefs  of  his  commiflion; 
and  at  the  fame  time  foliicited  that  a  report  of  it 
might  be  made  to  his  majcfty. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Account  of  the  harbour  and  town  c/Louisbourg  j 
and  the  taking  of  it  by  the  English  •   together 
with  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  French 
fjhery,  and  the  trade  carried  on  there. 

Ouifbourg  is  in  the  latitude  of  450  50'  N.  laft 
and  61®  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Ic 
Rands  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  1'IQs  Royale,  and  E.  of 
Cape  Breton.  The  town  is  of  a  middling  fize,  the 
houfes  of  wood  on  a  foundation  of  ftone  to  the 
height  cf  two  yards  or  two  yards  and  a  half  from 
the  ground.  In  fome  houfes  the  whole  ground  floor 
is  of  ftone j  and  the  ftories  of  wood.  It  is  walled 
and  extreamly  well  fortified  with  all  the   m 
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works  :  it  is  only  in  one  place  about  100  toifes  in 
length,  where  the  wall  is  difcontinued,  as  indeed 
unneceffary,  this  being  rilled  up  by  the  fea,  and 
fufficientlyte  defended  by  a  pallifade.  Here  the  wa- 
ter forms  a  kind  of  a  large  lake ;  but  where  the 
fmalleft  barks  cannot  come,  and  the  large  mips 
mult  keep  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  by  reafon  of 
rocks  and  fhoals  •,  befides  there  are  two  collateral 
baftions,  which  flank  this  pafTage  to  a  very  great 
advantage.  Within  the  fort,  and  in  the  center  of 
one  of  its  chief  baftions,  is  a  flrong  building  with  a 
moat  on  the  fide  towards  the  town;  and  this  is  called 
the  citadel,  though  it  has  neither  artillery,  nor  is  of 
a^itructure  for  receiving  any  •,  the  entrance  to  it  is  in- 
deed over  a  draw  bridge,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a 
corps  de  garde,  and  advanced  centinels  on  the  other. 
Within  this  building  is  the  apartment  for  the  gover- 
nor, the  barracks  for  the  garrifon,  an  arfenal,  and 
under  the  platform  of  the  redoubt,  a  magazine, 
always  well  furnifhed  with  military  ftores.  The  parifti 
church,  or  rather  chapel  which  ferved  as  fuch,  alfo 
flood  within  this  citadel,  and  without  it  was  another 
belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  which 
is  an  elegant  and  fpacious  ftructure  all  of  ftone,  though 
founded  long  fince. 

The  harbour  is  large  and  fafe  ;  but  the  entrance 
very  narrow,  being  confined  by  an  ifland  called  Goat 
ifland,  on  which  ftands  a  pretty  large  fort  *,  and  on 
the  oppofite  fide  is  a  very  high  tower  which  ferves  as 
a  light  houfe.  The  coaft  on  this  fide  within  forms  a 
point,  which  advances  towards  the  fhore  till  it  faces 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Here  alfo  is  a  large  forti- 
fication called  the  royal  battery,  being  that  which  de- 
fends the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  fort  on  that 
iide.  From  this  fort  the  coaft  winds  inward,  and 
forms  a  large  bay,  which  ferves  as  an  excellent  ca- 
reening place  for  veffels  of  any  burden,  having  a 
good  depth  of  water,  and  being  in  a  great  meaiure 
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land-lock'd  :  and  as  fuch  the  country  vefTels  lay  up 
here  in  winter.  In  fummer  they  all  come  to  an  an- 
chor before  the  town  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
diftance;  though  the  fmaller  vefTels  may  come  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  more,  where  they  lie  quiet  from 
all  winds  except  the  eaft,  which  blows  right  iato  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  caufes  fome  agitation ;  but 
without  any  danger  to  the  fhips  at  anchor  in  it. 

Betwixt  the  royal  battery  point  and  that  of  the 
lighthoufe,  but  nearer  to  the  former,  lies  a  fand  al- 
ways above  water;  but  every  where  elfe  the  harbour 
is  clear,  fo  that  fhips  may  tack  with  the  greateft  fafety 
in  going  out  or  coming  in  when  the  wind  is  not 
fair.  In  winter,  however,  this  harbour  is  totally  im- 
practicable, being  entirely  frozen  fo  as  to  be  walked 
over  ;  that  feafon  begins  here  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  lafts  till  May  or  June ;  fometimes  the  frofts 
fets  in  fooner,  and  are  more  intenfe,  as  in  the  year 
1 745 ;  when,  by  the  middle  of  October,  a  great  part 
of  the  harbour  was  already  frozen, 

The  inhabitants  of  Louifbourg,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  only  town  in  the  ifland,  confided  of  French 
families,  fome  Europeans  and  others  Creoles,  of  the 
place  itfelf,  and  from  Placentia  in  the  ifland  of  New- 
foundland, from  whence  they  removed  hither  on  the 
ceding  of  that  ifland  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  principal  if  not  only  trade  is  the  cod-fifliery, 
from  which  alfo  large  profits  accrued  to  them,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  this  fifh,  but 
that  the  neighbouring  fea  affords  the  beft  of  any 
about  Newfoundland.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
confuted  in  their  ftorehoufes,  fqme  of  which  were 
within  the  fort,  and  others  fcattered  along  the  fhore, 
and  in  their  number  of  fifhing  barks;  and  of  thefe 
more  than  one  inhabitant  maintained  forty  or  fifty, 
which  daily  went  on  this  fifhery,  carrying  three  or 
four  men  each,  who  received  a  fettled  falary,  but 
were  at  the  fame  time  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain 
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number  of  ftandard  fifh  ;  fo  that  the  cod  ftorehoufes 
never  failed  of  being  rilled  againft  the  time  the  fhips 
reforted  hither  from   mofl  of  the  ports   of  France, 
laden  with  provifions  and  other  goods,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  provided  themfelves  in  exchange  for 
this  fifh  j  or  configned  it  to  be  fold  in  France  on 
their  own  account  ;  likewife  veffds  from  the  French 
colonies  of  St.  Domingo    and  Martinico,    brought 
fugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  rum,  &c  and  returned  load- 
ed with  cod  -,    and   any  furplus,   after  Louiftnurg 
was  fupplied  found  a  vent  in  Canada,  where  the  return 
was  made  in  beavers  ildns  and  other  kinds  of  fine  furs. 
Thus  Louifbourg,  with  no  other  fund  than  the  fifhery, 
carried  on  a  continual  and  large  commerce  both  with 
Europe  and  America.    Louifbourg  was  not,  however, 
the  only  port  where  the  French  vetTeis  loaded  with 
cod,    greater  numbers    going  themfelves  to  fifh  at 
Newfoundland,  off  the  coaft  of  Petit  Norde,  and  on 
the  bank,  as  will  be  more  particularly  feen  in  the  fe- 
quel.     Bt  fides  the  inhabitants  of  Louifbourg,  great 
numbers  of  French  were  fettled  along  the  coaft  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  particularly  that  of  St.  John, 
where  befides  their  dwellings   they  had   itorehoufes 
and  all  the   appurtenances  of  a  fimery  ;  which  being 
the  mod  profitable  occupation,  and  the  gain  lefs  un- 
certain, very  few  applied  themfelves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  country  :  indeed,  its  being  in  winter  covered 
with  fnow,  fometimes  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  even  not  diffolved  till  fummer  was  pretty 
farv  advanced,  huibandry  feemed  to  want  a  requifite 
time  for  the  products  to  attain  their  proper  maturity. 
Nor  could  any  considerable  graziery  be  followed  here, 
being  obliged  for  the  fupport  of  the  few  cattle  they 
had,  to  lay  up  a  winter's  ftock  of  hay,  and  to  keep 
them  houfecl  all  thatfeafon,  till  the  fummer's  heat  had 
removed  the  ihow  from  the  paftures,  the  richnefs  of 
which,    in  a   great  meafure,    compen fated  for  this 
dreary  feafon  -,  and  the  quick  growth  of  the  corn  and 
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other  products  for  the  length  and  feverity  of  the 
winter. 

In  this  and  the.  adjacent  iflands  were  a  confiderable 
number  of  inhabitants,  born  in  the  country,  or  on  the 
main  land :  and  what  is  remarkable,  thefe  Indians  not 
only  referable  thofe  of  Peru  in  complexion  and  afpecl; 
there  is  alfo  a  confiderable  affinity  in  their  manners  and 
cuftomsi  the  only  vifible  difference  is  in  flature,  and 
this  advantage  lies  vifibly  on  the  fide  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  northern  climates. 

These  natives,  whom  the  French  term  favages, 
were  not  abfolutely  fubje<Js  of  the  king  of  France,  nor 
entirely  independent  of  him.  They  acknowledged 
him  lord  of  the  country,  but  without  any  alteration 
in  their  way  of  living  •,  or  fubmitting  themfelves  ta 
his  laws  \  and  fo  far  were  they  from  paying  any  tri- 
bute, that  they  received  annually  from  France  a  quan- 
tity of  apparel,  gun-powder,  and  mufkets,  brandyv 
and  leveral  kinds  of  tools,  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  attached  to  the  French  intereft :  and  this 
has  alfo  been  the  politick  practice  of  that  crown  with 
regard  to  the  favages  of  Canada.  For  the  fame  end 
priefts  were  fent  among  them  to  iniiruct  them  in 
the  chriflian  religion,  and  performing  divine  fervice 
and  all  the  other  offices  of  the  church,  as  baptifm, 
burial,  &c.  And  as  the  end  to  be  anfwered  was  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  the  French  commerce,  the 
perfons  chofen  for  thefe  religious  expeditions  were 
men  of  parts,  elocution,  graceful  carriage,  and  irre- 
proachable lives:  and  accordingly  they  behaved  with, 
that  prudence,  condefcention,  and  gentlenefs  towards 
the  Indians  under  their  care,  that  befides  the  univer- 
sal veneration  paid  to  their  perfons,  their  converts 
looked  upon  them  as  their  fathers ;  and,  with  all 
the  tendernefs  of  filial  affection,  mared  with  them 
what  they  caught  in  hunting,  and  the  produce  of 
their  fields. 

L'lQe  Royale  had  onlv  one  of  thefe  mrffiorarieswho 
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was  the  Abbe  Mallard;  one  affiduous  perfon  being 
furficient  for  the  few  Indians  which  inhabit  this  and 
the  adjacent  iflands. 

These  Indians,  like  thofe  of  Canada,  live  in  mi- 
grating  companies ;  and  though  chriftians,  and  already 
formed  into  villages,  flay  but  a  fmall  time  in 
one  place:  accordingly  they  run  up  their  dwellings 
very  {lightly,  knowing  that  they  foon  fhall  leave 
them.  Their  firft  bufinefs  in  a  new  place  where  they 
intend  to  fettle  fome  time,  is  to  build  a  chapel  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  prieft  •,  afterwards  every  one  builds 
himfelf  a  hut,  and  here  they  remain  two,'  three,  four, 
fix  mcnths,  or  more,  according  to  the  plenty  of 
game  in  the  neighbourhood;  for  this  being  their 
only  fubfiftence,  whenever  it  begins  to  grow  fcarce, 
they  remove,  and  the  affectionate  prieft  follows 
them  wherever  they  go.  Many  of  them  come  vo- 
luntarily to  the  French  fettlements,  hiring  them- 
felves  for  hufbandry  or  any  other  laborious  work,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  on,  return  to  their 
countrymen.  Others  repair  to  the  French  fettlements 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  the  fkins  of  the  beafts  they  have 
killed,  and  furnifh  themfelves  with  the  necefTarics  rhey 
want.  Thus  the  French  live  in  an  entire  fociality  and 
repofe  with  them,  little  apprehenfive  of  any  infurrec- 
tion,  or  their  inclination  to  any  other  government,  as 
their  own  takes  care  to  recommend  itlelf  to  them  by  the 
moft  ingratiating  meafures  ;  and  the  Indians  as  little 
harbour  any  fufpicions  of  a  defign  in  the  French  to 
erect  a  tyranny  over  them,  or  of  making  any  infringe- 
ments on  that  liberty  of  which  they  are  io  fond,  or  on 
that  indolence  to  which  they  are  fo  remarkably  addicted, 
that  want  alone  can  roufe  them  to  action. 

When  the  favages  have  built  their  huts,  their  firft 
bufinefs  is  to  fcour  the  country,  and  thus  they  continue 
hunting  three  or  four  days  fucceflively,  or  till  they 
judge  they  have  a  fufRciency  to  ferve  them  fome  time; 
when  thev  return  to  their  huts*  where  they  never  fail 
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of  carrying  to  the  prieft  the  full  amount  of  his  quota. 
The  fkins  of  quadrupeds  they  referve  for  fale,  having 
firft  made  the  due  offering  to  the  prieft,  who,  on  the 
produce  of  them,  fupplies  his  own  necefiities,  and  like- 
wife  furnifhes  the  chapel  ;  but  its  ornaments,  like  the 
veftments  cf  the  prieft,  are  neither  remarkable  for  their 
number  or  fplendor ;  their  ambulatory  life,  among 
other  circumftances,  fcarce  admitting;  of  either. 

Besides  Louifbourg,  the  only  fortified  harbour  of 
this  ifland,  it  has  other  places  of  good  anchorage, 
on  the  eaflern  coaft,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Nord; 
and  on  that  running  fouthward  fron  E.  to  W.  Of 
thefe  the  be  ft  for  fecurity  and  largenefs  are  St.  Anne's 
bay,  with  a  narrow  entrance  like  that  of  Louif- 
bourg, and  Cabaru  bay :  but  thefe  are  all  uninhabited, 
the  French  having  confined  their  views  to  the  forti- 
fying of  Louifbourg;  as  by  means  of  it  they  hoped  to 
maintain  themfelves  in  the  polTeiTion  of  the  whole  iftand ; 
which  being  fo  very  woody,  that  on  whatever  part  the 
enemy  mould  make  a  defcent,  there  was  no  accefs  to 
it  by  land;  and  experience  has  demonftrated  that  they 
thought  very  juftly,  it  being  impolTible,  without  tak- 
ing the  fort,  to  become  matters  of  the  iiland  ;  nor  had 
this  fort  ever  been  taken,  if  fuccoured  in  due  time  ; 
or  if,  from  the  opinion  of  its  being  impregnable,  pro- 
per precautions  had  not  been  omitted. 

Most  of  the  trees,  af-which  the  thick  foreftsof  this 
ifland  confift,  are  pines,  though  not  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  of  Europe.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  one  very 
fit  for  boards  and  fuch  like  ufes;  the  other,  being  fhorf 
and  knotty,  is  ufed  for  fuel  or  making  fhort  rafters  ; 
and  this  is  called  pruche.  A  decoction  of  the  fprigs, 
being  mixed  with  a  little  molofTes,  and  fermented, 
makes  the  ale  generally  drank  at  table ;  the  water  it- 
felf,  being  of  fo  light  and  penetrating  a  nature,  that 
the  drinking  of  it  always  caufes  dyfenteries:  but  thus 
corrected  and  turned  into  pruche  or  fprufs  beer,  is 
found  very  whokfome,  and  of  no  difagreeable  tafte. 
Vol.  II.  B  b  Thv| 
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Thus  the  French  of  thefe  parts  live  in  the  greateft 
tranquillity  and  comfort  •,  and  their  happinefs  might 
have  ftill  continued  had  they  themfelves  not  occafioned 
the  interruption  of  it.    For  though  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  England  were  at  war,  and  fome  of  the  fub- 
flantial  inhabitants  here,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  at  Bof- 
ton,  had  fitted  out  privateers,  the  hoflilities  were  never 
carried  beyond  the  act  of  privateering,  without  any 
thoughts  at  that  time  of  higher  enterprizes.     It  muft 
be  obferved,  that  before  the  war  betwixt  the  two 
powers,    at  the  beginning  of  this   century,  France 
was  pofTefTed  of  that  peninfula  and  the  lands  called 
Acadia,  weft  of  l'Ifle  Roy  ale:  but  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  in  which  France  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, Placentia  trie  capital  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
whole,  ifland,  this  peninfula  was  alfo  included,   a  fug- 
geftion  which  the  court  of  England  owed  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  being  generally  proteftants,  reafonably  pro- 
;  mifed  themfelves  more  freedom  under  a  fo  vereign  of  their 
own  religion,     Many  parts  of  that  peninfula  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  oi  Louifbourg,who  became  deprived 
of  them  by  this  treaty :  and  among  them  one,  con- 
cerning which  there  feems  to  have  been  a  difpute,  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  included  in  Acadia  or  not.    But  the 
inhabitants  ftrongly  infixing  on  the  affirmative,  and 
the  king  of  England  fupporting  their  plea,  France 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  point,  and  confent  to  its 
being  reckoned  a  part  of  the  peninfula.  The  owner  of 
this  parcel  of  land,  however,  whewas  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  inhabitants  of  Louifbourg,  defirous  of 
recovering  fo  valuable  a  part  of  his  pofTeflions,  and 
availing  himfelf  of  the  prefent  war,  laid  before  the  mi^ 
niilry  of  France  his  fcheme  for  the  conquefh  of  ir, 
without  any  charge   to  the  king,  with  the  allowance 
only  of  a  body  of  troops   from  the  garrilon  -,  fetting 
forth  the  great  advantage  which  would  refult  from  k 
to  the  French  intereft  in   thefe  parts.     The  miniftry 
entered  into  his  views;  a  comrniffiortwas  lent  him  for 
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the  expedition,  accompanied  with  an  order  for  furnifli- 
ing  him  with  the  number  of  regulars  he  had  required. 
The  country  in  queftion  little  apprehending  any 
invafion,  was  totally  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
defence,  fo  that  after  little  or  no  refinance,  it  was  ta- 
ken poffeflion  of  by  the  former  owner,  who,  with  the 
body  of  regulars  and  adventurers  that  had  attended 
him,  returned  in  triumph  to  Louifbourg.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  clamours  not  only  of  the  furYerers, 
who  had  been  the  immediate  obj eel:  of  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, but  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Acadia,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  governor  and  other  powerful  perfons  of 
Bolton,  who,  alarmed  at  the  recent  example,  began. 
to  look  upon  their  own  welfare  as  in  danger:  accord- 
ingly they  held  confutations  on  the  means  of  pievent- 
ing  further  mifchief,  and  taking  fatisfaction  tor  the 
late  infult :  they  with  reafon  apprehended,  that  the 
French  muft  carry  all  before  them  in  a  country  like 
theirs,  every  way  open,  without  fortrefies  or  troops  ; 
and  they  imagined  that  the  French,  from  the  faci- 
lity of  its  execution,  had  really  formed  fuch  a  de- 
fign-,  and  that  the  mft  fuccefs  fo  eafily  obtained, 
would  naturally  animate  that  ambitious  nation  to 
greater  enterpjizes.  This  colony  had  ever  looked 
upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  as  dange- 
rous ;  and  in  order  to  have  them  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, the  people  of  Boflon  had  made  repeated  .fe- 
licitations to  the  court  of  England,  that  Acadia 
might  be  delivered  ud  to  that  crown,  in  order  to  form 
a  barrier  betwixt  the  other  dominions  of  the  two  powers. 

A. 

The  reafon  that  the  colony  of  New-England,  and 
its  capital  Boton,  is  without  any  fortrefs  or  regular 
troops,  is  owing  to  the  apprehenfion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  they  might  be  brought  into  fubjecTJon  to 
the  laws  of  England  and  acts  of  parliament,  to  the 
prejudice  of  thofe  liberties  under  which  they  have 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height  of  profperity.  Thus  the  whole 
country  lies   open  without   any  other  defence   than 
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the  great  number  of  people  it  contains.     The  king 
of  England  fends  over  a  governor,  but  with  fuch  a 
Gommiflion    as    is  entirely  compatible  with   its  free 
eonftitution.      This   defencelefs  (late   of   Bofton   a- 
wakened  in  them   a  jealoufy  of  farther  enterprizes 
from  the  French  ;  that  in   a  confutation,  at  which 
the  governor  and  the  chief  perfons   of  the   colony 
affifted,    it  was   refolved    that  New  England  could 
not  be  fate  by  land  or  fea,  till  the  French  were  dif- 
poffefs'd  of  Louifbourg  •„  but  that  in  order  to  fuc- 
ceed,  the  defign  mult  be  conducted  with  fuch  im- 
penetrably  fecrecy,    that   the   firft    notice   of   it    at 
Louifbourg  mull  be  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  before 
it  •,    and  in  Europe   the  account   of  its   furrender : 
that  the  former  might  be  prevented  from  fending  for 
fuccours  to  Canada,  and  that  a  force  might  not  be 
fent  from  France  fufficient  either  to  fave  or  reco- 
ver it.     The  governor  of  New-England  at  that  time 
was  Mr.  Shirley,  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities  and 
merit  •,  and  the  commodore  of  the  men  of  war  on 
that  coaft,  was  Mr.  Peter  Warren,  a  perfon  of  the 
like   character,    befides    his  naval    accomplifhments, 
and  an  ardent  zeal    for   the   glory  of  his    nation  -y 
and  who  id   this  affair  had   the  additional  incentive 
of  felf-intereft,  being  owner  of  lands  and  houfes  to 
a  confiderable  amount;  that  he  was  looked  upon  as' 
one    of    the    mod    opulent   inhabitants    of  Bofton. 
Thefe  two  officers,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  in- 
habitants,   determined    to   undertake   the   fiege    of 
Louifbourg,   the  governor  offering  to  concur  in  it 
with    a   body  of  land-forces,    provifions   and   other 
neceffaries  •,  whillt  the  commodore,   who  had  figna- 
liz'd  his  courage  on  feveral  occafions,  engaged  with 
his  fquadron,  tho'  confiding  only  of  three  or  four 
large  fhips  and  a  fmall  frigate,  fo  to  block  up  the 
harbour,  that  no  fuccours   fhould  be  thrown  into  it ; 
whilfl   the  )and    forces  befieged  it  in  form.     The 
greateft  difficulty  was  the  want  of  regular  troops, 
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and  experienced   officers   capable   of   condu cling  a 
fiege  ;  and  the  difcipline  of  the  foldiery,  that  there 
might  be  fome  probability  of  fucceeding.     This  em- 
barrafiment  was   removed  by  an  expedient  of  Mr. 
Shirley's,   and  to  which  chiefly  was  owing  the  hap- 
py event  of  the  expedition.     There  was  a  gentle- 
man  of  the   name  of  Pepperel,  one  of  the  largeft 
traders  in  Bofton,  who  had  a  general  correfpondence 
among  the  country  people  of  the  colony,  both  In- 
dians and  Meftizos.     He  placed  an  entire  confidence 
in  them,    and   t rutted  them   with    whatever   goods 
they   wanted  -,    and   they   were  no  lefs  punctual  in 
their  payments  at  the  time  of  their  feveral  harvefts. 
Theie  acts   of  kindnefs,   and   the  open  courtefy  with 
which   he  always   treated  them,    had  endeared   him 
to  fuch   a  degree,    that  they  looked  upon   him    as 
their    father  -,    and  fo  fenfible  are  even    the  rudeft 
minds  of  difinterefted  beneficence  and  affability,  that 
they  on  all  oceafions  expreiTed  an   unreferved  devo- 
tion to   him  -,  and   no  doubt  was    made,  but  they 
would  readily   facrifice   themfelves  for   him    at   his 
defire.     On  this  confidence  the  governor  of  Bofton, 
propofed  to  Mr.  Pepperel,  that  he  fhould  go  gene- 
ral of  this  expedition ;  as  thus  all  the  country  people 
would  offer  themfelves  to  go  volunteers,  and  grudge 
no  dangers  or  fatigues  which  they  fhou'd  undergo 
in   his   prefence.     Mr,  Pepperel  was  not  ignorant  of 
his  interett,   and  faw   all  the  weight  of  the  propo- 
fal;  but  declined  it,  as  being  entirely  deftitute  of  that 
military  knowledge  required  in  much  inferior  polls. 
At  length  yielding  to  the  inftances  of  the  governor, 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  acquaintance,  who  feconded 
the  propofal,  he  accepted  of  the  pott  •,  and  at  once 
from    merchant  became    a  warrior.      This  was  no 
fooner  made  publir,   than  multitudes  of  the  country 
people  flocked  from  all  parts,  defiring  to  be  enlifted, 
and  impatient  for  the  enterprize  :  rather  from  a  zeal 
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to  accompany  their  chief  protector,  than  for  any  con- 
cern about  the  conqueft  of  Louifbourg. 

Such  was  the  privacy  of  the  enterprize,  that  even 
in  England  nothing  of  it  was  known  till  the  execu- 
tion. The  governor  had  fent  notice  of  it  to  his  fove-  • 
reign,  but  it  went  no  further,  left  an  enterprize  under- 
taken with  fo  much  fpirir,  and  of  fuch  importance, 
fhould  be  rendered  abortive. 

Thus  the  new-railed  troops  with  provifions  and 
military  (lores,  but  little  fuitable  to  fuch  an  attempt, 
embarked  at  Bofton  •,  and,  in  company  with  com- 
modore Warren's  fquadron,  failed  for  Louifbourg  •, 
which  received  the  fir  ft  notice  of  the  defign  from  the 
appearance  of  the  armament. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  France  every  year 
fends  a  remittance  to  Louifoourg  of  money  and  pro- 
vifions for  the  payment  and  fubuftence  of  the  garrifon; 
and  for  the  repairs  and  improvement  of  the  fortifica- 
tions: at  which  the  foldiers  themfelves,  when  not  on 
guard,  very  gladly  work  as  being  a  comfortable  ad- 
dition to  their  pay.  But  through  covetoufnefs,  one  of 
the  general  vices  of  mankind,  thofe  who  were  com- 
miifioned  with  the  payment  of  the  foldiers,  and  even 
the  very  officers  of  the  garrifon,  befides  wronging  them 
in  what  they  earned  by  their  work,  curtailed  them  even 
in  their  fubfiftence  money.  This  was  no  recent  evil ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  governor,  the  foregoing  win- 
ter, the  opprefiion  of  the  rapacious  paymafters  and  of- 
ficers rofe  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  twice  to  occafion  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  garrifon,  and  for  want  of  timely  lenitives, 
thefe  refentments  contributed  net  a  little  to  the  lofs  of 
the  place. 

The  garrifon  of  Louifbourg  and  all  its  forts, 
confifted  only  of  fix  hundred  French  and  Swifs  re- 
gulars, and  eight  hundred  militia-,  formed  of  all  the 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  governor 
of  Canada,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difcontented 
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itate  of  the  garriibn,  and  knowing  that  even  with  an 
unanimous  zeal,  it  was  not  a  fufficient  number  in 
time  of  war  for  a  place  of  fuch  confequence,  had, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  on  the  carpet, 
offered  to  fend  a  reinforcement  to  Louifbourg.  But 
the  commandant,  either  apprehending  that  there 
would  be  no  occaMon  for  making  ufe  of  thofe  fuc- 
cours, or  that  he  judged  the  ufual  force  fufficient  for 
its  defence,  or  for  fome  other  fecret  reafon,  thanked 
the  governor  of  Canada  for  his  offer,  and  told  him 
that  orr  any  appearance  of  danger  he  would  em- 
brace it.  It  was  not  long  after  before  he  faw  him- 
felf  furrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  and  all  the  ways  for 
applying  for  fuccour  blocked  up.  Thus  he  became 
befieged  in  form,  his  forces  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  the  place ;  and  without  any  probability  of  re- 
ceiving a  reinforcement  either  from  Canada  or  Eu- 
rope. This  was  the  firft,  and  not  the  leaft  error  to 
which  his  difgrace  for  the  lofs  of  Louifbourg  may  be 
imputed,  as  with  the  fuccours  offered  he  would  have 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  more 
than  fufficient  not  only  to  defend  himfelf;  but  to  fally 
out  and  drive  before  them  the  raw  undifciplin'd  mul- 
titude which  were  come  againft  him. 

The  defign  of  the  Englifh  having  been  to  fur- 
prife  the  place  when  unprovided,  they  pufhed  the 
enterprize  with  the  greateft  difpatch  and  vigour, 
that  they  might  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  annual 
fupply  from  France :  and  with  this  view  it  was  no 
later  than  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
when  they  appeared  before  the  town,  in  hopes  of  the 
double  advantage,  that  inflead  of  its  reaching  the 
French,  the  mips  that  brought  it  would  fall  into 
their  hands,  as  it  indeed  happened.  Another  acci- 
dent equally  unfortunate  with  the  former,  was,  that 
a  man  of  war  and  a  frigate  having  been  fitted  out 
at  Bred  for  carrying  fuccours  to  this  place,  and 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  military  (lores,  and  ready 
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.  to  put  to  fea  within  two  or  three  days,  the  man  of 
war  took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  any  other  fhip  fit  to 
fupply  her  place,  except  the  Vigilante,  juft  on  the 
point  of  launching.  The  captain  of  the  fhip  which 
had  been  burnt,  was  the  marquis  de  la  Maifon  Forte  j 
who  alio  was  appointed  to  command  the  Vigilante  : 
and  get  her  ready  with  the  utmoft  expedition  for  the 
fame  voyage.  This  delay  however  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Englifli  of  making  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  landing  the 
troops  for  the  fiege,  tho'  they  did  not  venture  to  open 
the  trenches  for  battering  in  breach. 

When  the  Vigilante  arrived  near  the  coaft  of  this 
ifland,  the  atmofphere  was  filled  with  fuch  a  thick 
fog,  that  to  have  attempted  to  approach  lb  near  as 
to  have  a  fight  of  it,  would  have  been  dangerous : 
accordingly  the  marquis  flackened  fail,  and  tack'd 
till  the  weather  mou'd  clear  up,  that  he  might  make 
the  ifland  without  any  danger.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  he  difcovered  near  him  a  frigate  of  forty  guns, 
which  he  immediately  knew  to  belong  to  the  enemy; 
and  elevated  with  the  hopes  of  fuch  a  capture,  be- 
gan to  fire  at  the  frigate,  which,  as  had  been  con- 
certed, feigned  a  Might ;  and,  favoured  by  the  fog, 
drew  the  Vigilante,  which  eagerly  gave  her  chace  to 
that  part  of  the  coaft  where  the  other  fhips  of  the 
Englifh  fquadron  lay  :  fo  that  when  the  fog,  which 
hitherto  intercepted  the  fight  of  diftant  objects,  be- 
came difperfed,  the  Vigilante  found  herfelf  in  the 
rnidft  of  Mr.  Warren's  fquadron,  Then  the  frigate 
which  had  decoyed  her  into  the  fnare,  together  with 
two  men  of  war,  the  one  of  fixty  and  the  other  of 
fifty  guns,  began  about  half  an  hour  after  one  in 
the  afternoon,  to  pour  their  fire  into  her,  as  a 
fhip,  whofe  fafe  arrival  would  have  fruft rated  their 
enterprize.  Another  great  difadvantage  to  the  Vi- 
gilante,   befides  this   fuperiority  was,  her  being  fo 
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deep  loaded  with  military  ftores,  that  fhe  could 
make  no  ufe  of  her  lower  tier.  But  neither  this 
difparity,  nor  the  fight  of  two  other  fhips  at  a  fmall 
diftance  could  intimidate  the  French  from  making  a 
vigorous  refinance  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  fhip  being  battered  in  every  part,  full  of  water, 
and  her  rudder  fhot  away,  they  furrendered  ;  left 
their  heroick  courage  might  have  been  mifconftrued 
to  have  proceeded  only  from  a  favage  defpair.  To 
this  misfortune  France  may  attribute  the  lofs  of  that 
important  place  :  for  the  ignorance  of  the  befiegers, 
whole  conduct  fhewed  them  not  to  have  a  fingle  ray 
of  military  knowledge,  the  vigorous  refiftance  of 
the  forts,  which  the/  now  began  more  and  more  to 
think  impregnable,  the  fmall  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  proportion  of  the  artillery  to  the  de- 
fign,  together  with  the  increafmg  difguft  of  thefe 
new-levied  ruflicks,  at  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
war,  which  had  already  lafted  long  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations :  thefe  circumftances,  1  fay,  had  fo  dis- 
couraged the  New-England  men,  that  they  began  to 
repent  of  having  left  the  repofe  of  their  planta- 
tions, for  what  fome  now  called  a  romantick  fcheme; 
and  the  general  inclination  feemed  to  be  for  a  re- 
turn :  and  this  being  known  from  fome  of  the  En- 
glim  as  bore  none  of  the  lowed  com  minions,  a 
refolution  was  taken,  that  if  they  were  not  matters 
of  the  place  in  a  fortnight  at  far  theft,  the  fiege 
mould  be  raifed.  But  the  taking  of  the  Vigilante, 
diffufed  a  new  fpirit  thro'  the  troops :  and  feeing  that 
by  this  capture  they  had  gained  a  confiderBble  rein- 
forcement, and  that  the  fort  was  deprived  of  the  af- 
fiftance  lo  long  expected,  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  re- 
vived ;  and  they  pufhed  the  fiege  with  more  vigour 
than  even  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Englifh  laid  fiege  to  the 
fort,  they  alfo  threatned  the  royal  battery,  having 
a  body  of  troops  encamped  on  that  fide,  tho'  with- 
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out  ever  rifking  an  affault.  This  battery,  happened 
to  be  commanded  by  an  officer  of  no  competent  ex- 
perience, and  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  poll  -9  the  ganrifon 
alio  was  weak,  and  it  was  without  any  guns  to- 
wards the  land,  which  was  the  very  place  facing 
the  enemy  -,  and  confequently  the  only  one  from 
whence  they  could  be  annoyed.  In  this  exigence 
the  commandant  of  the  fort  went  over  to  view  it 
and  give  directions ;  but  as  he  could  not  fpare  any 
men,  he  left  orders*,  that  in  cafe  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  on  that  fide,  they  fhou'd  remove  thither 
the  guns  which  pointed  feaward  ;  and  ufe  them  to 
the  bed  advantage.  But  left  the  royal  battery  mould 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  would  cer- 
tainly turn  the  cannon  againft  the  fort,  he  left  inflec- 
tions with  the  commandant,  that  if  he  found  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  capitulate,  he  mould  with  all  his 
,  men,  pafs  over  to  the  fort,  after  nailing  up  the  ar- 
tillery, fo  as  to  render  it  unferviceable  to  the  enemy. 
But  the  polrroon  commandant  of  the  battery  availed 
himfelf  of  this  inftruclion  to  haflen  his  retreat :  and, 
without  (laying  till  he  had  tried  the  fuccefs  of  his 
cannon  on  the  enemy,  who  continued  quiet  in  their 
camp;  that  very  fame  night  embarked  his  men,  and 
made  over  to  the  fort  in  a  hurry,  on  pretence  that  the 
enemy  had  made  an  aflault  on  the  battery  with  a  large 
force.  But  the  falncy  of  this  plea  was  foon  discovered, 
the  French  flag  flying  for  lb  me  time  after;  an  evident 
iign  that  there  was  no  perfon  in  the  fort  to  lower  it : 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  had  the  Englifh 
made  the  pretended  attack. 

The  enemy  cbferving  from  their  camp,  that  no 
perfon  appeared  as  ufual  on  the  parapet  of  the  royal 
battery,  concluded  that  the  garrifon  were  employ'd  on 
fome  fecret  attempt,  or  on  fome  works  within  the 
fort,  and  therefore  did  not  make  any  approaches,  till 
queflioning  whether  the  French  might  not  privately 
have  abandoned  it,  a  Boflon  Indian  (for  the  Englifh 
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army  was  a  medley  of  various  kinds  of  people,)  lefs 
fearful  than  the  others,  offered  to  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culty. Accordingly  without  any  arms,  as  if  dif- 
ordered  in  his  fenfes,  he  went  in  a  rambling  manner 
towards  the  gate :  where,  forfaken  as  it  was,  he  had 
no  great  difficulty  of  getting  into  the  fort ;  and  im- 
mediately gave  notice  of  its  condition  by  lowering  the 
French  flag.  On  this  fignal  the  Englilh  army  advanced 
with  great  alacrity  to  take  poiTeffion-,  and  the  artiller/ 
not  having  been  well  nailed  up,  was  made  fit  for  fer- 
vice-,  and  proved  a  very  great  detriment  to  the  town, 
which  it  batter'd  in  flank. 

All  the  guns  of  the  royal  battery  were  from  36  to 
40  pounders,  the  Vigilante  alfo  carried  fome  of  the  fame 
fize;  all  which  the  Englilh,  on  being  mafters  of  this 
fort,  employed  againft  the  principal  place;  and  under 
the  fhelter  of  thefe  guns,  which  kept  a  very  fmart  fire, 
they  began  their  approaches,  and  raifed  forts  for  bat- 
tering in  breach.  The  place  was  bravely  defended  : 
but  a  large  breach  having  been  made,  and  every  thing 
prepared  for  a  ftorm,  it  was  thought  proper  to  capitu- 
late on  honourable  terms ;  which  were  readily  granted 
by  the  Englilh,  not  lefs  out  of  efteem  for  that  valour 
which  a  concurrence  of  misfortunes  had  forced  to  yield, 
than  from  a  defire  of  putting  an  advantageous  period 
to  a  ftate  of  life,  which  had  drawn  them  from  their 
domeftick  concerns,  and  was  nor  at  all  agreeable  to 
their  difpofition.  The  officers  of  the  befieged  were 
not  ignorant,  that  the  molt  favourable  opportunity  of 
repelling  the  enemy,  was  to  fall  on  them  when  they 
were  beginning  their  works,  in  order  to  form  their 
approaches  :  yet  fuch  was  the  miftruft  from  the  too 
recent  mutinies  of  the  regular  troops,  that  though  they 
•themfelves  made  the  offer,  a  (ally  was  not  judged  ad- 
vifeable,  fearing  that  the  foldiers  in  their  prefent  dif- 
content,  being  once  without  the  walls,  would  go  over 
to  the  enemy,  either  from  a  dread  of  the  punishments 
which  they  were  confcious  their  difobedience  deferved, 
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and  would  on  fome  favourable  opportunity  be  inflided 
on  them  •,  or  to  be  revenged  for  the  oppreilions  which 
they  had  undergone  from  their  commanders. 

Under  a  combination  of  contrary  events  and  with 
a  weak  garrifon,  this  place  held  out  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks  -3 
not  furrendering  till  the  end  of  June.  By  this  fuccefs 
England  made  an  acquisition  of  new  dominions,  and 
the  colony  of  Bofton  acquired  an  increafe  of  territory, 
profperous  before  throughout  its  large  inland  extent, 
it  only  wanted  this  hland  to  command  the  whole  coaft: 
and  Louifbourg  being  now  annexed  to  it,  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  this  colony  will  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  English  Colony  of  Boston,  its  rije> 
progrefs,  and  other  particulars. 

THE  firft  fettlement  of  the  colonies  of  New- Eng- 
land, the  principal  province  of  which  bears  that 
name,  and  has  Bofton  for  its  capital,  was  made  in  the 
year  1584  by  Sir  Water  Raleigh,  tho'  the  firft  difco- 
very  of  thefe  coafts  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  him  •,  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  having  many  years  before,  namely 
in  1513,  given  them  the  name  of  Florida,  rrom  his 
difcovery  of  them  on  palm  fund  ay  •,  he  was  foon  after 
followed  by  Lucas  Vazques  de  Ayllon,  a  native  ot 
Toledo,  who  having  been  driven  by  a  tempeft  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Florida,  he  afterwards  employed  an  inter- 
val of  fair  weather,  in  coafting,  reconnoitring,  and  tak- 
ing draughts  of  its  capes,  rivers,  and  bays-,  at  the  fame 
time  landing  in  feveral  parts,  and  quietly  trading  with 
the  natives. 

Raleigh  took  pofleflion  of  this  country  in  the  name 
of  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  gave^it  the  title 
of  Virginia,  a  corruption  as  fome  think  from  that  of 
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the  chief  Cacique  of  thefe  parts,  who  was  called  Vi- 
ginea*,  but  others,  and  indeed  the  generality,  will  have 
it  to  have  been  in  honour  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  in 
allufion  to  that  princefs's  invariable  averfion  to  mar- 
riage, which  would  have  brought  her  into  a  ftate  of 
iubordination ;  but  to  whoever  the  compliment  was 
defigned,  whether  to  the  Cacique  or  the  queen,  this  is 
the  name  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  reaches  from 
38  to  45  deg.  of  N.  latitude.     Raleigh  began  to  peo- 
ple it  with  his  countrymen;  and  he  found  fuch  great 
numbers  ready  to  embrace  his  propofals,  and  fecond 
any  further  enterprizes,  that  the  fettlement  he  had 
made,  increafed  beyond  expectation,  and  the  country 
was  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  beginning  with  the 
moft  northward,  which  lies  in  45  deg.  by  the  names 
of  New  England,  NewYork,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  mod  fouthern  retained  its  original  name  of 
Virginia.     This  laft  was  the  chief  object  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Raleigh,  and  afterwards  of  England :  no  mea- 
fures  were  neglected  for  the  peopling  and  profperity  of 
it.    Hither  particularly  fled  the  unfortunate  friends  of 
Charles  I.  as  an  afylum  frcm  the  cruelties  of  Cromwell 
and  his  parliament,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  having  em- 
brued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  that  monarch,  by 
caufing  his  head  to  be  ftruck  ofT  on  a  publick  fcaf- 
foid,  and  by  this  action  calling  a  made  over  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation;  now  endeavoured  to  wa(h  off  that 
horrid  ftain  by  the  blood  of  others :  and   to  palliate 
their  tyranny,  and  give  a  colour  of  juflice  to  their  re- 
folutions,  they  pretended  that  all  who  did  not  conform 
to  their  pleafure,  were  the  king's  adherents  and  malig- 
nants.    In  this  dangerous  lituation,  great  numbers  of 
honourable  families  were  obliged  to  feek  in  other  cli- 
mates that  fecurity,  which  they  could  no  longer  enjoy 
in  their  native  country. 

These  numerous  emigrations  not  only  enlarged  the 
flrft  towns  in  Virginia,  but  alfo  occafioned  the  building 
of  many  others.     The  royalifts  had  made  choice  of 
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Virginia  preferably  to  any  other  part,  as  being  fure  of 
the  protection  and  countenance  of  Sir  William  Berkley, 
o-overnor  of  that  province,  who  abhorring  the  pro- 
cedure againft  his  fovereign,  maintained  his  loyalty 
unfhaken;  refufing  obedience  to  Cromwell,  and  im- 
mediately declaring  for  the  fon  of  the  late  unfortunate 
monarch,  as  his  rightful  fovereign :  but  though  Virgi- 
nia had  received  fuch  large  additions  by  feveral  vaft 
emigrations  of  people,  and  though  companies  were 
erected  in  England  for  the  fupport  of  it,  yet  not  re- 
ceiving the  necefifaries  wanted  both  for  cultivation  and 
defence,  they  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  the  pro- 
vince of  New- York  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  ; 
who,  defirous  of  a  fettlement  on  this  coaft,  twice  dif- 
lodged  the  Englifh,  reducing  them  within  the  limits  of 
Virginia,  till  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  thefe  two 
nations  on  the  19th  of  February,  1674. 

This  was  not  the  only  difgrace  attending  the  Eng- 
lifh in  thefe  parts  :  for  as  the  Dutch  had  drove  them 
from  New- York,  fo  they  were  difpoiTeiTed  of  other 
countries ;  of  Florida  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  Canada 
by  the  French:  and  tho'they  ftill  remained  matters  of  a 
confiderable  extent  of  country,  yet  their  fettlements 
were  not  fo  fecure,  fo  well  eftablifhed,  and  placed  on 
fo  good  a  footing  as  they  have  been  fince.  This  partly 
aroie  from  the  difcovery  of  a  tract  of  land  betwixt 
New-York  and  Virginia-,  the  foil  fo  fertile,  and  the 
temperature  fo  mild,  that  it  was  thought  the  peopling 
of  it  would  be  attended  with  greater  advantages  than 
that  of  any  other  of  their  colonies.  This  difcovery 
with  the  particulars,  was  fortunately  publifhed  in  Eng- 
land at  a  time  when  {cvtre  perfections  were  carrying  on 
againft  the  quakers,  a  feet  newly  fprung  up,  and  which, 
like  primitive  chriftianity,  increafed  the  more  it  was 
perfected,  that  now  it  numbered  amongft  its  mem- 
bers feveral  perfons  of  a  more  elevated  rank  and  greater 
abilities  than  its  founders.  Among  thefe  was  one  Wil- 
liam Penn,  who,  both  on  account  of  his  parents  and 
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his  perfonal  qualities,  was  univerfally  efteemed.  To 
him  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  the  province,  that  he 
might  withdraw  thither  with  all  his  feci:;  as  thus  it 
would  become  totally  extinguiihed,  and  policy  hoped 
to  accoraplifh  that  by  indulgence,  which  it  had  in  vain 
attempted  by  rigour. 

This  grant  was  made  to  William  Penn  in  the  year 
1 68 1 5  tho'  others  date  it  from  the  year  1682.  How- 
ever, he  fet  out  with  a  numerous  and  well-provided 
company ;  and  began  to  people  the  province  which  had 
been  granted  him,  calling  it  Pennfylvania,  from  his 
own  name,  and  the  woodinefs  of  the  country.  In  order 
to  increafe  his  numbers,  and  fecure  their  flay  by  the 
ftrongeft  ties,  he  made  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
his  colony,  a  general  toleration,  by  which  all  who  fol- 
lowed the  precepts  of  morality,  mould  enjoy  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  without  moleftation;  which, 
with  other  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the 
fettlers,  had  fuch  good  confequences,  that  induftrious 
perfons  flocked  thither  from  feveral  parts,  particularly 
the  French  refugees  from  England.  The  number  of 
families  increafed  in  a  fhort  time  to  fuch  a  furprizing 
degree,  that  the  hrft  territory  not  being  fufficient  for 
them,  they  fpread  themfelves  along  the  neighbouring 
colonies  on  the  coaff.  -,  where  their  defendants  (till 
continue.  To  thefe  are  owing  the  commencement  and 
rife  of  the  town  of  Bcflon,  which,  by  the  defcription 
I  have  from  many  who  have  been  there,  may,  for  ex- 
tent, wealth,  and  handfome  buildings,  vie  with  fome 
of  the  moft  flourifhing  in  Europe :  nor  is  this  the  only 
place  in  fuch  happy  circumftances.  Befides  the  manv 
towns  on  the  coaits,  the  inland  parts,  to  thediflan.ee  of 
one  hundred  leagues  and  more,  alio  make  achearful 
appearance,  being  diverfified  with  large  towns,  villa- 
ges, feats,  and  plantations.  Thus,  from  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  country  and  trie  induftry  of  the  people, 
the  nation  reaps  an  immenfe  benefit. 

Th&  re  fort  of  fo  many  nations,  which  compofe  the 
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inhabitants  of  New-England  and  the  other  provinces^ 
renders  them  fo  populous  and\  wealthy,  that  a  con- 
fiderable  kingdom  might  be  formed  of  them  :  for 
though  its  extent  along  the  coaft  be  not  very  large 
in  comparifon  of  others  in  America,  this  deficiency  is 
compenfated  by  its  inland  diflance,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  people  it  contains.  Thefe  inhabitants,  though 
fo  different  as  to  their  native  countries,  are  all  fubject 
to  the  fame  laws  in  refpedb  of  polity  and  civil  govern- 
ment •,  and  live  in  a  quiet  obedience  to  them  and  har- 
mony with  each  other.  As  to  religion,  the  original 
toleration  flill  obtains  ;  and  one  fees  here  all  the  feels 
of  Old  England,  and  even  thofe  of  other  proteflant 
countries:  but  the  roman  catholicks,  fo  far  from  being 
tolerated  or  connived  at,  are  not  admitted  to  fettle  in 
this  colony. 

All  this  country  is  of  an  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
particularly  abounds  in  timber  for  fhips  -,  fo  that  great 
numbers  of  veffels  are  every  year  built  in  thefe  parts, 
though  the  timber  is  not  accounted  the  fitteft  for  this 
ufe,  as  not  lafting  above  eight  or  ten  years,  and  therefore 
is  made  ufe  of  only  for  (loops,  bilanders,  brigantines, 
and  other  veilels  of  fmall  burden.  Thefe  large  and 
wealthy  provinces,  fuch  as  that  of  Bolton  and  the 
others,  are  fubjecl:  to  the  fovereign  only,  as  agree- 
able to  their  own  laws :  the  gentknefs  of  the  govern- 
ment to  them  fecures  their  affection  ^  and  the  governor 
fent  over  to  them  from  England  is  looked  upon  by 
the  others  only  as  one  of  their  eminent  fellow  citizens; 
and  beloved  for  his  care  of  the  publick  welfare  and 
the  tranquility  and  fafety  of  the  whole  fociety.  They 
allow  him  a  competent  1  alary :  as  they  do  alfo  to  the 
judges,  for  the  more  fedulous  administration  of  juftice, 
without  any  further  import,  tax,  or  demand.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  lead  encroachment  on  fuch  a  ftate  of 
freedom,  they  allow  of  no  fortifications  or  garrifons 
among  them,  that  under  pretence  of  fecurity  of  their 
pofiefilons  their  liberties  may  be  in  danger.     Thus 
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thefe  provinces,  in  reality,  constitute  a  kind  of  repub- 
lick,  partly  admitting  the  political  laws  of  England  as 
depending  on  it ;  but  either  amends  or  rejects  thofe 
which  may  injure  its  immunities:  the  towns  being  the 
fortreffes  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  the  garri- 
fons.     Here  is  feen  an  univerfal  concord,  union,  and 
friendfhip:  the  great   do   not   defpile  or  infult  the 
mean,    nor  the  rich  dlftinguifh  himfelf  from  the  poor,1 
by  luxury,  pomp,  and  an  imperious  carriage.     Here 
alfois  none  of  that  pernicious,  difhoneft  affectation  of 
appearing  above  their  circumftances :  and  what  is  (till 
more  admirable,  that  though  five  or  fix  different  fedls 
are  openly  profefTed,  we  fee  none  of  thofe  feuds  which 
naturally  arife  among  perfons  of  different  perfuafions. 
Nordothe  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  different  kinds,  as  Europeans,  Creoles, 
Meftizos,  and  natives  or  Indians,  the  latter  of  which 
are  intractable  and  ferocious,  ever  offer  to  difturb  the 
government;  but  imitate,  in  this  particular,  the  peace- 
ful behaviour  of  the  others.    This  fociable  conformity 
greatly  contributes  to  the  increafe'  of  theifi  colonies ;  for' 
as  many  of  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of  families  do  not 
fubfift  here,  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  create  private 
differences,  the  repofe  in  which  they  live,  naturally  in- 
duces young  perfons  to  marry,  and  the  rather,  as  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  fubfiftence:   a  quantity 
of  fertile  land  being  allotted  to  every  one  who  petitions 
for  it.    Thus  the  territories  of  the  colony  increafe,  and 
as  they  increafe  are  cultivated. 

The  marquis  de  la  Maifon  Forte  having  been  car- 
ried to  Bofton  after  he  was  made  prifoner*  drew  up  art 
exact  account  of  this  colony;  and  was  pleafed  whilft 
we  were  both  prifoners  at  Fareham  in  England,  to 
communicate  it  to  me:  and  it  is  from  thence  I  have? 
chiefly  extracted  the  foregoing  account.  The  marquis 
is  of  opinion,  that  within  a  century,  Bofton,  in  extent 
and  number  of  people,  will  form  a  kingdom  fupericr 
to  that  of  England;  and  will  be  able  to  give  law  to  all 
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the  neighbouring  countries.  This  conjecture  he  de- 
duces, and  not  without  probability,  from  its  amazing 
progrefs  fince  the  time  of  its  firft  eftablifhment  •,  nor 
can  it  well  be  doubted,  when  at  its  commencement,  as 
I  may  fay,  it  had  a  fpirit  fufficient  to  undertake  the 
conqueft  of  fuch  a  place  as  Louifbourg;  and  a  conduct 
to  accompliih  it;  fo  that  it  is  reafonable  to  expect,  that 
with  the  future  increment  of  power  and  people,  itwili 
exert  the  fame  fpirit  and  conduct  to  remove  by  force 
all  obftacles  to  its  greater  aggrandizement:  efpecially 
as  they  can  meet  with  little  refiftance,  the  whole  coun- 
try being,  as  it  were,  deflitute  of  inhabitants. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  thefe  colonies 
are  io  large,  fertile,  well  peopled,  and  flourifhing,  yet 
the  current  money  is  not  of  metal,  but  of  paper,  in  the 
form  of  common  coin,  being  two  round  pieces  pafled 
together,  and  flampt  on  each  fide  with  the  arms  of  the 
colony  :  and  of  this  there  are  pieces  of  all  values  from 
the  loweft  to  the  higheft;  and  with  thefe  they  buy  and 
fell  without  making  ufe  of  any  metallic  coin  whatever. 
But  as  thefe  are  liable  to  grow  foul,  or  break  with  ufe,. 
there  is  a  particular  houfe  which  may  be  called  a  kind 
of  mint,  this  paper-money  being  made  there;  and  ano- 
ther in  every  town  for  the  diftribution  of  it.  To  thefe 
houfes  are  brought  all  fuch  pieces  as  from  any  caufe 
whatever  can  no  longer  pafs  current :  and  here  others  of 
like  value  are  hTued  in  the  lieu  of  them.  In  this  parti- 
cular the  difintereftednefs  and  probity  of  the  directors* 
of  this  money  are  really  admirable,  as  having  it  in  their 
power  to  enrich  themfelves  by  caufmg  great  numbers 
of  this  fpecie  to  be  ilruck,  and  putting  them  in  their 
own  purfes. 

The  houfes  for  distribution  of  this  money  receive 
remittances  of  new  from  the  chief  houfe  at  Bofton,  and 
pafs  accounts  with  the  directors  by  fending  thole  which 
have  been  brought  for  exchange.  And  fuch  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  thefe  judges,  that  even  a  flight  fufpicion  of 
being  capable  of  a  fraud  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
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high  reputation  in  which  they  Hand.     But  what  feems 
ftrange  and  almoft  incredible  is,  that  they,  in  whole 
power  it  is  to  give  what  value  they  pleafe  to  the  paper, 
by  the  ft  amps,  of  which  they  have  the  care,  never  have 
been  known  to  abufe  their  truft:  but  the  wonder  ceafes 
upon  reflecting,  that  the  former  eftablifhment  of  thefe 
colonies  is  in  a  manner  owing  to  quakers-,  and  that,  to 
the  laws  which  they  and  the  firft  lettlers  compiled, 
the  colonies  chiefly  owe  that  quiet  and  profperity  they 
ftill    enjoy.     The  quakers  are   a  kind  of  fectaries, 
who   tho'  zealoufly  fond  of  feveral  ridiculous  and 
extravagant  notions,  cannot  be  fufficiently  commend- 
ed for  their  punctual  observance  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture :  fometimes  they  carry  this  ftrictnefs  to  fuperfti- 
tion:  and  from  this  principle  all  the  penalties  laid  on 
them  in  England  could  not  bring  them  to  take  the  oaths 
required  by  the  government,  fo   that  at  length  they 
obtained  from  the  parliament,  that  the  fimple  affirma- 
ation  of  a  quaker  mould  have  the  fame  force  as  an  oath, 
except  in  capital  cafes.  As  they  make  fuch  a  ftrict  pro- 
feffion  of  truth,  and  lay  down  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  their  belief,  the  neceftity  of  inviolably  adhering  to 
their  affirmation,   they  alfo  make  profeffion  of  can- 
dour, juftice  and  fimplicity  in  all  their  dealings;  and 
it  is  a  thing  well  known,  that  all  treaties,    agreements 
and  conventions  made  with  quakers  tho'  only  on  their 
bare  word,  prove  better    founded  and  fufilled,  with- 
out any  of  that  chicane  and  delay,  which  fo  often  oc- 
curs in  thofe  with  other  people,  tho'  corroborated  by 
bonds,  witnelTes  and  fecurities.    Such  perfons  as  thefe 
having  the  direction,  difrribution  and  making  of  the 
money  in  the  colony  of  Penfylvania,  and  others  where 
it  is  current,  the  inhabitants  are  under  no  manner  of 
concern  with  regard  to  any  malverfation  •,  nor  can  it 
morally  be  expected,  for  fuch  a  breach  of  truft  would 
be  a  total  departure  from  their  faith.    This  has  been 
their    uniform  conduct:  and  as  this  feet  has  greatly 
increafed  in  thefe  colonies,  they  have  always  ftrictly 
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adhered  to  their  ceremonies  and  rules ;  and  irreproach- 
ably obfeived  the  maxims  tranfmitted  to  them  by 
their  anceftors-,  and  this  probity  has  doubtlefs  com- 
municated itfelf  to  the  members  of  other  religions, 
that  among  thofe  people  to  harbour  the  flighted  fuf- 
picion  concerning  the  difintereftednefs  of  their  magi- 
strates, would  be  an  injury,  thofe  virtues  being  as 
common  here  as  they  are  rare  among  other  nations-. 

The  traders  fell  all  their  European  goods  in  ex- 
change for  this  money ;  and  with  it  buy  thofe  of  the 
country ;  and  confign  them  to  their  correfpondents 
in  other  parts  for  vent :  and  having  made  up  their 
^ains  in  filver  or  gold  they  remit  it  to  the  bank  in 
London  :  and  as  in  their  own  country  they  ftand  in 
no  need  of  coined  gold,  or  filver,  they  purchafe  with 
the  yearly  returns  of  their  gains  fuch  goods  as  they 
want :  and  thefe  they  fend  to  Bofton  on  their  ac- 
count. Thus  the  commerce  is  every  where  kept  up  *, 
and  the  filver  and  gold  fpecie  remain  in  England. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Bofton  have  at  the  fame 
time  two  capitals  -,  one  in  effects  and  paper-money  -9 
and  the  other  returns  from  the  bank*  where  the  prin- 
cipal refts  without  any  diminution. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  the  happy 
itate  of  thefe  Englifti  colonies  •,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  maintained,  I  fhall  add,  as  aconclufion 
of  this  fubjedl,  that  the  unfortunate  Delivrance  was  not 
the  only  fhip  deceived  by  the  falfe  appearance  of 
Louifbourg  being  flill  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  fame  fate  befel  the  Charmonte  and  Heron,  two 
homeward  bound  Eaft  Indiamen  ;  and  who  had  orders 
to  touch  at  no  other  port  than  Louifbourg,  where 
they  wou'd  find  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  under 
whoie  convoy  they  micht  iafely  reach  Europe. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Voyage  from  Louisbourg  to  Newfoundland; 
account  of  that  IJland,  and  the  Cod  jijhery  :  and 
alfo  of  our  Voyage  to  England. 

1  Shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
the  difagreeable  circumftances  of  our  captivity  at 
Louifbourg  ;  but  juftice  and  gratitude  will  not  permit 
me  to  pafs  over  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Warren,  com- 
modore of  the  Englifh  fquadron  ;  who,  among  many 
other  inftances  of  his  kindnefs  to  us,  befides  the  ho- 
nour of  his  table,  which  I  feveral  times  enjoyed,  re- 
commended my  papers  to  the  care,  and  myfelf  to  the 
good  treatment  of  the  captain  of  the  fhip  who  was 
to  carry  me  to  England. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  arrived  at  Louifbourg  a 
packet-boat,  which  had  been  difpatched  for  England 
with  the  news  of  the  taking  that  place  ;  and  brought 
with  her,  grants  from  the  king  of  England  ot  the 
title  of  baronet  to  Mr.  Warren,  and  to  Mr.  Pepperell ; 
alfo  two  commifllons  for  the  former,  appointing  him 
governo'r  of  the  ifland,  and  rear  admiral  of  the  blue  ; 
and  to  the  latter  a  colonel's  commifllon,  accompanied 
with   many  gracious  exprefnons,  relating  to  the  be- 
haviour of  thefe  gentlemen.     News  at  the  fame  time 
arrived  that  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  was   ready  to 
fail  with   a  convoy,  having  on  board   two  thoufand 
regular  troops  as  a  garrifon  to  the  new  conqueft,  and 
fix  hundred  perfons  of  both  fexes  towards  peopling 
it,  with  provifions,  military  ftores,  and  every  thing 
neceflfary  to  put  it  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  in  cafe 
the  French  mould  attempt  to  recover  it.     The  ex* 
pe&ation  of  this  fquadron  was  the  only  thing  that  de- 
lay'd  the  other  at  Louifbourg,  it  being  defigned  to 
convoy  the  Newfoundland  fleet  ;  and  the  time  of  it$ 
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return  to  Europe  now  drew  near.     And  as  the  arrival 
of  the  former  could  not  be  far  off,  preparations  were 
making  for  our  departure  :  and  the  prifoners  of  the 
three  prizes,  together  with  the  few  French  families 
which  remain'd   difperfed  in  their  dwellings  on   the 
ifland,  and  on  that  cf  St.  John,  were  to  be  diflributed 
on  board  the  (hips  of  the  fquadron,    I  was  ordered  on 
board  the  Sunderland,  commanded   by  captain  John 
Brett,  with  whom  my  misfortune  had  before  procu- 
red me   fome  acquaintance •-  as   iikewife  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Delivrance  with  others  -,  one  of 
thefe  was  Monfieur  de  Baubaftin,  a  perfon   of  great 
n;te  in  Louifboure;   and  who,  as  captain  of  the  mi- 
litia,  was  the  more  able  to  acquaint  me  with  feveral 
particulars  relating  to  the  fiege,  in  which  I  have  rea- 
ibn  to  believe  he  did  not  fpare  himfelf. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  we  embarked  on  board 
our  refpeclive  mips.  The  fquadron  con fi fled  of  the 
Princefs  Mary,  commanded  by  captain  Edwards,  who 
as  oldefl  captain  was  commodore,  the  Sunderland,  the 
Superbe,  and  the  Canterbury  :  the  three  firft  of  fixty 
guns,  and  the  lad  of  forty  fix  or  fifty.  The  Heron 
and  Charmante  had  alfobeen  fitted  up  as  armed  fhips: 
the  only  ones  remaining  in  the  harbour,  being  the 
Vigilante,  now  repaired  from  the  damages  (he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  action,  and  the  Chefter. 

My  papers,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  Sir  Peter 
Warren  delivered  to  captain  Brett,  with  orders  on 
his  arrival  in  England  to  remit  them  to  the  admi- 
ralty.  On  the  19th  of  October,  the  fquadron  put 
to  fea,  fleering  for  Newfoundland.  On  the  2 2d,  in 
the  evening  we  had  fight  of  cape  Raze.  On  the 
23d  the  wind  being  at  S..W.  the  fquadron  tacked 
for  the  bay  of  Bulls,  where  it  intended  to  anchor  -9 
but  that  being  found  impracticable,  on  the  24-th  it 
entered  that  of  Ferryland,  and  remained  there  till  all 
the  merchant  fhips,  which  were  taking  in  their  lad- 
ing of  cod  in  the  other  harbours  of  the  ifland,  had 
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rendezvous'd  :  the  method  of  this  nihery  and  com- 
merce, as  likewife  the  ifland  itfeif  being  Jiccle  kno*vn 
in  Europe,  I  fhall  give  as  good  an  account  of  it,  as 
my  late  fituation  will  admit  of ;  the  mod  innocent 
queftions  or  undefigning  remarks,  being  fufpicious  in 
a  prifoner. 

The  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  fo 
famous  for  the  cod-fiihery  along  its  coafls  and  the 
neighbouring  leas,  is  Placentia.  Its  firft  difcovery 
and  peopling  was  owing  to  the  Spaniards  before  the 
year  1550,  as  the  very  name  of  the  capital,  and  fe- 
veral  other  capes  and  parts  of  it,  as  cape  Buena 
Vifla,  Punta  Rica,  fufficiently  demonftrate.  But 
probably  the  fettlement  they  made  here  was  of  little 
force;  for  in  1583,  Humphry  Girber  an  Englishman 
fettled  there;  tho5  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate it,  and  fail  for  England  in  the  following  year  ; 
but  did  not  reach  it,  perifhing  in  a  ftorm. 

In  the  year  1622,  the  Englifh  again  returned  to 
fettle  in  this  ifland,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  George 
Calvert,  who,  with  more  forefight  than  his  prede- 
ceffor,  brought  with  him  all  kinds  of  feeds,  grain, 
and  pulfe,  and  immediately  fet  his  followers  to 
work  in  clearing  thofe  parts  which  feemed  beft  a- 
dapted  to  culture ;  and  accordingly  the  produce  of 
his  feeds  contributed  greatly  to  the  comfortable  fub- 
fiflence  of  thefe  new  adventurers,  beiides  affording  a 
flock  for  the  enfuing  years. 

The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Placentia,  and  with  it  of  the  principal  part 
of  this  ifland,  but  without  any  moleflation  to  the  ftt' 
tlements  of  the  Englifh  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of  it ; 
and  the  veffels  of  both  nations  quietly  fifti'd  toge- 
ther. The  Englifh,  however,  long  entertain'd  a 
defire  of  making  themfelves  maflers  of  Placentia, 
as  the  only  fortified  town  in  the  ifland,  as  alfo  of 
the  whole  fouthern  part  held  by  the  French.    They 
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had  tried  force  and  negociations  to  compafs  their 
ends;  but  all  their  endeavours  ended  in  difappornt- 
tnent,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  betwixt 
that  nation  and  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  •,  when  they 
took  advantage  of  the  low  itate  to  which  that  mo- 
narch was  reduced,  and  infilled  on  the  entire  and  ab- 
folute  ceiTion  of  Newfoundland-,  and  ever  fince  that 
time  no  other  nation  has  fettled  there  •,  tho'  with  a 
referve  of  the  right  of  cod-fiihing  both  to  the  French 
and  Spaniard $%  to  the  former  by  articles  nine,  ten  and 
twelve  of  that  ceffion  •,  and  to  the  Spaniards  by  the 


15th  article  of  the  fame  treaty. 


The  country  of  this  ifland  is  very  unequal,  and 
covered  with  hills  and  mountains ;  and  thefe  at  a 
diftance  appear  much  higher  than  thofe  near  the  lea. 
They  are  alio  every  where  overgrown  with  pines  or 
pruches,  as  the  French  call  them,  fo  as  to  be  prac- 
ticable only  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  cut  roads  This  fpecies  of  pine  feldom  exceed 
the  height  of  two  or  three  toifes  in  the  open  parts  : 
but  in  valleys  where  they  are  fheltered  from  the  froft 
and  the  piercing  winds,  they  rife  to  a  much  greater 
height,  in  winter  the  cold  is  exceiTive  here,  nothing 
but  fnow  and  ice  being  ieen  •,  and  the  bays  and  har- 
bours entirely  frozen.  This  fevere  weather  fets  in  fo 
early,  that  tho'  it  was  but  the  2  iff.  ot  November  when 
we  were  there,  it  froze  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fun  had  begun  to  br^ak 
the  ice;  and  thus  force  a  way  thro'  without  waiting 
till  the  next  day,  left  the  froft  mould  return  •,  and  then 
it  would  have  been  impolTible,  and  the  (hips  under  the 
dreadful  neceffity  of  wintering  among  the  ice. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  latitude  of 
Placentia  is  only  47  degr.  10  min.  and  the  bay 
where  we  happened  to  be  was  but  little  more.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  keep  themielves  fhut  up  in 
their  houfes  during  the  winter,    except  in  fair  and 

fun- 
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fun-fhiny  weather,  when  they  go  out  with  a  great 
deal  or  pleafure  to  enjoy  the  enlivening  rays  of  the 
fun. 

The  whole  circuit  of  the  ifland  is  full  of  bays 
and  harbours,  all  fo  fpacious  and  fheltered  on  all 
fides  by  the  mountains  except  their  entrance,  that 
the  veiTels  lie  in  perfect  fecurity  •,  they  all  grow  gra- 
dually narrower  from  their  entrance,  that  at  the  end 
of  them,  there  is  fcarce  room  for  a  fingle  veiTel  to 
anchor.  Some  of  thefe  harbours  are  a  league  and 
a  half  or  two  leagues  in  length  ;  and  their  greateft 
breadth  about  half  a  league.  But  there  are  alio 
others  much  larger  and  fome  lefs  •,  into  them  run 
feveral  rivers  and  brooks,  which  befides  the  finenefs 
of  their  water  afford  great  quantities  of  trouts  and 
other  kinds  of  frefh  water  fifh,  feeming  to  vie  with 
the  fea  in  fcecundity.  Thefe  harbours  are  complete 
anchoring  places,  being  clear,  and  having  a  good 
bottom,  that  they  may  be  fafely  failed  into  without 
a  pilot.  Some  there  are  with  reefs  of  rocks,  but 
thefe  are  generally  vifible  ♦,  and  thofe  that  are  co- 
vered, are  ufually  about  the  capes  or  points  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbours  :  and  therefore  by  keeping  in 
the  middle  all  danger  is  avoided.  Thefe  harbours 
are  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  be  openly  feparated  by  a 
point  of  land,  which  feldom  forms  a  di dance  of  a- 
bove  two  leagues  ;  fo  that  the  whole  coaft  of  the 
ifland,  is  a  fuc  eflion  of  harbours.  But  it  is  not  in 
all  that  the  Engliih  have  any  town  or  village^  and 
thefe,  which  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  larger  bays, 
and  where  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  country- 
are  mod  convenient  for  a  fettlement,  are  fmall,  and 
the  inhabitants  but  few.  Cod-fi(hing  is  the  uni- 
verfai  bufinefs  •,  and  befides  their  dwellings  they  have 
offices  and  ftorehoufes  for  preparing  and  laying  up 
their  fifh  till  the  time  arrives  for  fending  it  into  Eu- 
rope, on  their  own  account,  or  felling  it  to  veiTels 
which  come  there  to  purchafe  it  in  exchange  for 
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European  goods.  None  of  thefe  villages  are  without 
a  fort  or  battery  for  their  fecurity  in  time  of  war ; 
but  thefe  are  fo  infigniftcant,  that  the  mofi  they 
could  do  would  be  to  drive  away  fome  petty  pri- 
vateer. The  greateft  extent  of  this  ifland  is  from 
N.  to  S.  being  ninety  five  leagues,  that  is,  from 
cape  St.  Mary,  in  46  degr.  $$  min  to  the  north- 
cape  which  forms  the  flreights  of  Belifle  in  51  degr. 
20  min.  And  the  diflance  from  E.  to  W.  that  is, 
from  cape  Raze  to  cape  Cod,  is  eighty  leagues. 
But  the  fettlements  of  the  Englifh.  are  only  about 
the  harbours  and  in  the  country  near  Placentia ;  and 
along  its  bays  eaflward  towards  cape  Raze,  and 
from  thence  to  cape  Buena  Vifla :  all  the  remain- 
der both  up  the  country  and  along  the  coaft,  north- 
wards towards  the  flreights,  and  from  thence  weftward, 
is  entirely  defart.  This  mufl  however  be  imputed 
to  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  badnefs  of  the 
foil,  more  than  to  any  neglect  of  the  proprietors, 
who  feldom  are  wanting  in  induflry,  when  they  have 
a  probability  of  fuitable  advantages.  The  inhabi- 
tants relate,  that  it  was  formerly  peopled  by  a  race 
of  favage  Indians,  who  fince  have  retired  to  the 
continent;  nor  do  they  often  vifit  the  ifland,  and 
even  when  they  do,  they  flay  but  a  very  fmall  time^ 
returning  to  the  continent  from  whence  they  came. 
This  was  indeed  their  cullom  before  ever  the  names 
of  French  or  Englifh  were  known  in  the  ifland,  re- 
tiring from  the  feverity  of  the  frofls  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  Thefe  InJians  generally  live  by  fifhing 
and  hunting  5  and  both  this  ifland,  the  ifle  royale 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Canada,  abound  in  buflards 
and  wild  geefe.  There  are  alfo  found,  tho'  in  no 
great  numbers,  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country,  as 
foxes,  bears,  beavers  and  others  :  but  the  continual 
fearch  after  them  for  the  fake  of  their  fkins  has 
much  lelfened  their  numbers. 

Under  all  the  fe verity  of  the, climate,  they  are 

not 
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not  without  Tome  horned  cattle ;  but  thefe  are  pre- 
ferved  with  no  lefs  care  and  difficulty  than  at  Lou- 
ifbourg.  The  inhabitants  have  alfo  their  little 
kitchen  gardens  for  fummer  herbs  :  but  alj  the  other 
fpecies  o7  provifions,  as  flour,  fait,  meat,  &c.  they 
are  lupplied  with  from  Bofton,  Penfylvania,  and  o- 
ther  colonies  to  the  fouthward.  With  regard  to  the 
goods  of  other  kinds,  they  are  brought  from  Eng- 
land. 

Having  obferved  in  chapter  feven  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  French  fliips  employed  in'  the  cod-trade  do 
not  take  in  their  lading  at  Louifbourg,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  trade-,  and  in  or- 
der to  a  more  clear  underftanding  of  this  traffick  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  fliips  both  of  that  nation  and 
thofe  of  England,   have  two  methods  of  carrying  it 
on  •,  one  is  to  go  to  the  ftfhing  villages,  and  there  buy 
a  cargo  in  barter  for  e;oods,  or  to  load  with  cod   on 
their  owners   account  •,  the  other  is   to  employ  the 
fhip's  company  in  fifhing   in   the    inhabited   bays ; 
and  for   this  the  French  make  ufe  of  the   harbours 
on   the  weft  part  of  the   ifland  of  Newfoundland, 
which   as  being  defart,  and  like  wife  an  article  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  no  oppofition  is  made 
to  it :  lor  this  feems  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
preffion   often   occuring    in    the    treaties,    Thai   the 
Englifh  Jhall  admit  the  French  and  Spaniards  into  the 
harbours  of  Newfoundland :  and  not   as  fome  infill  the 
harbours   where  the  Englifh  have  fettlements,  they 
having   referved   thefe   for    their   own  conveniency. 
This  certainly  is  the  moft  natural  interpretation,  for 
the  latter  being  their  dwelling  and  the  beft  part  of 
the  ifland,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  they  would 
give  them  away  to  others,  the  convenience  of  har- 
bours, being  the   fole  and   chief  advantage  of  this 
ifland :    and  this  was  the  only  point  in  view  amid  ft 
the  contefts  of  nations  for  the  pofieftion  of  a  country 
valuable  only  for  the  fifhery;  and  where   the  inhabi- 
tants, 
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tants,  at  lead  two  thirds  of  the  year  labour  under 
all  the  inconveniences  and  hardlhips  of  deep  fnows, 
hard  frofts,  and  other  rigours  of  winter. 

The  weflern  coaft  of  this  ifland,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Petit  Nord,  and  no  lefs  provided  with 
bays  and  harbours  than  thofe  inhabited  by  the  En- 
glifh,  forms  the  department  where  the  French  vef- 
fels  repair  to  fifh  •,  as  likewife  north  beyond  the  river 
of  St.  Laurence  ;  and  ftretching  eaftward  forms  Bel- 
ifle  ftreight.  In  all  thefe  parts  it  is  an  inviolable 
rule,  that  the  veflels  which  comes  firft  has  the  privi- 
lege of  chufing  her  bay,  and  the  bed  part  in  it  for 
fiihing  ;  and  likewife  has  the  title  of  admiral  of  it : 
and  as  fuch  not  only  all  the  timber  works  which 
happen  to  remain  there  belong  to  the  matter,  but  he 
alio  afligns  to  every  veffel  her  particular  birth,  tho' 
herein  he  has  always  a  regard  to  the  date  of  their  com- 
ing into  the  bay  :  and  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
fiihery,  he  carries  a  flag  at  his  main-top-maft  head. 
This  diftin&ion  and  the  advantage  of  chufing  the 
flation  for  fifhing,  are  fuch  powerful  incentives  to 
expedition,  that  tho'  the  harbours  are  generally  fro- 
zen in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  forne  fhips 
arrive  there  during  thefe  months,  and  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  beft  ftations,  and  build  huts  before- 
hand, by  fending  fome  of  their  crew  in  their  long- 
boats, when  the  (hip  is  at  the  diftance  of  fife/ 
leagues  or  more  from  the  coaft,  tho'  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  ardor  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  confequences  •,  the  boat  during  the  darknefs  of 
the  nights  running  on  the  large  iilands  of  ice  com- 
mon on  the  coaft ;  aud  fometimes  founder  in 
ftorms,  which  are  here  very  fudden  and  violent. 
But  thefe  dangers  are  ail  overlook'd  by  an  attach- 
ment to  o-ain  and  frivolous  ambition.  The  fuccels 
or  failure  of  this  fiihery  depend  indeed  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  ftaticn  of  the  (hip,  and  the  conve- 
niences for  curing  the  fi(h,  JBefides  as  the  wages  paid 
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by  the  owners  to  the  matter,  petty  officers  and  men, 
is  always  one  third  part  of  the  found  fifh  brought  to 
Europe,  the  fhorter  the  time,  the  greater  is  the  ad* 
vantage  to  each  man  on  board. 

Though  all  the  coafts  of  Newfoundland  may  be 
faid  to  abound  in  cod,  yet  in  fome  parts  it  is  found 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  others,  and  fome  there  are 
which  produce  few  or  none.  This  proceeds  from  the 
quality  of  the  bottom  -,  for  thofe  parts  where  the  bot- 
tom is  fandy  are  fuller  of  fifh  than  where  it  is  rocky  ; 
but  if  the  bottom  be  muddy,  fifh  are  very  fcarce:  like- 
wife  in  a  great  depth  of  water  the  fifh  are  not  caught 
in  that  plenty  as  when  it  does  not  exceed  thirty  or 
forty  fathom.  For  tho'  cod  be  found  at  a  greater 
or  lefs  depth,  yet  this  feems  to  be  that  which  the 
cod  moft  delight  in. 

Such  are  the  motives  for  which  the  matters  of 
veflels  in  this  trade  are  fo  eager  to  be  among  the 
firft,  that  they  may  chufe  their  feveral  conveniences, 
in  order  to  finifh  their  fifhery  with  the  greater  dif- 
patch  -,  and  returning  early  to  Europe,  may  turn 
their  cargo  to  a  better  account. 

When  a  fhip  has  taken  her  ftation,  fhe  is  imme- 
diately unrigg'd  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  fit  place 
chofen  for  fecuring  the  fifh,  as  it  is  prepared  :  huts 
are  likewife  run  up  for  the  men  who  work  afhore, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  village ;  and  at  the  water's 
edge  is  alfo  built  a  large  fhage  or  fcaffold.  Here 
the  number  of  launches  defigned  for  the  fifhery  is 
got|ready,  and  when  built  are  left  there  till  the  fol- 
lowing year  \  when  he  who  firft  enters  the  bay,  has 
the  privilege  of  applying  them  to  his  own  ufe.  E- 
very  thing  being  ready,  the  whole  fhip's  company, 
officers  included,  without  exception  of  any  one,  are 
divided  into  as  many  claffes  as  there  are  occupa- 
tions :  fome  fifh,  others  cut  off  the  heads,  others 
gut  the  fifh,  which  the  French  call  habiller  ;  whilft 
others  have  the  care  of  faking  and  laying  them  uu. 

The 
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The  fifhers  fet  out  very  early  in  their  boats,  that 
they  may  be  at  their  ftation  by  break  of  day,  and 
do  not  return  tili  the  evening,  unlefs  they  happen 
to  have  caught  their  boat-load  before.     This  fifhery 
is  all  performed  with  the  hook  •,  and  every  boa     is 
provided  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  all   kinds  of 
rlfhing-tackle,  to   be   ready   at  hand  in   cafe  of  any 
accident,  as  breaking  a  line  or   the  like.     On  their 
return  the  fifh  is  delivered  to  thofe  who  open  them  -, 
and  that  this  may  be  done  with  the  greater  difpatch, 
a  boy  (lands   by  to  hand  them   to    them   and  take 
them  away  when  cured      This  work  is   done  in  a 
methodical   manner ;  tor  he  who  beheads  them  does 
nothing  tlfe.     They  are  opened  with  one  cut  length- 
wife,  their  back  bone,  and  all  their  entrails  are  taken 
out;  and  another  immediately   taken   in   hand,  and 
the  offals  thrown   into  the  fea.     While  fome  open* 
others  fait,  and  others  again  pile  up  •,  and  all  this  is 
done  with  the  greateft  care  and  regularity.    The  next 
day,  or  when  the   fait  appears    to  have  fufficiently 
penetrated,  they  wafh  them,  and  take  them   in  pairs 
by  the  tails,  then  fhake  them  in  the  water  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  fcum  extracted  by  the  fait :  after- 
wards, that  the  water  may  run  61?,  they   are  piled 
up  on  little  boards  ;  then  they  are  ftretched  out  one 
by  one,  with  the  fkin  upwards,  in   order  for  drying* 
where  they   are  turned  three  or  four  times.     Being 
thus  thoroughly  dried,  they   are  piled    up   in  fmall 
parcels   that   they   may   not  entirely   lofe   the    heat 
communicated  to  them   by   the   fnft  fait  :  and  now 
being  faked  a  fecond  time,  they   are  laid  up  in   re- 
gular heaps  on  the  flage.;  and  there  they  remain  til! 
the  time  of  fhipping  them.     As   the   boats   go  con- 
Itantly   every   cay,  the  work   of  the   feveral   claffes 
may  be  imagined   pretty  hard  and  fatiguing.     On 
the  return  of  the  boats  they  immediately  begin  with 
opening   and  felting  the    fifn,    which   takes   up  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  \  and  the  fucceeding  parts 
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of  the  curing  abovementioned  neceffarily  keep  them 
employed  the  following  day,  when  the  return  of 
the  barks  calls  upon  them  to  renew  their  tafk ;  that 
thus  they  have  very  few  hours  left  for  deep  and  re- 
frefhment.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cod,  as  to  their 
quality;  and  of  each  three  fizes.  Both  have  aline 
running  from  the  gills  to  the  tail ;  following  the  fi- 
gure of  the  belly  of  the  fifh,  and  winds  a  little 
downwards  from  the  head  to  the  tail  ;  but  this  is 
more  diftindt  in  one  fpecies  than  the  other :  and  the 
whole  fifh  from  this  line  to  the  back  is  of  a  dark 
brown,  whilft  the  lower  part  is  fpotted  with  white.  The 
connoifieurs  in  fifh  fay  that  this  is  better  than  the 
other  •,  the  whole  body  of  which  is  of  a  darkifh 
white  with  reddifh  fpots ;  but  the  belly  and  all  its 
hinder  parts  the  whitefl.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  an 
account  of  the  difproportion  of  its  head  compara- 
tively to  the  other  filhes,  or  the  quantity  of  oil  made 
from  it  and  the  livers,  which  are  alfo  very  large. 
As  to  the  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  their  fize,  the 
flandard  cod  is  that  which  is  two  feet  in  length 
with  the  head  off.  The  fecond  is  fmaller,  called  the 
middling:  the  third  is  the  leaft.  The  dealers  in  this 
commodity  however  fubdivide  it  into  feven  or  eight 
kinds  :  one  of  thefe  is  a  fiih  in  the  opening  of  which, 
or  in  fevering  the  head,  fome  fault  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

Another  kind  of  fifhery  ;  but  followed  more  by 
the  French  than  any  other  nation,  is  that  of  the 
Mud-fifh :  and  they  cure  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner. This  fifh  is  caught  on  the  great  bank  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  others  as  far  as  fandy  iiland  fbuth 
of  L'ifle  royale :  and  as  foon  as  it  is  caught  it  is  o- 
pened,  falted  and  laid  in  little  piles  in  the  hold  of 
the  fhip,  till  it  has  fufficiently  purged ;  then  they 
fhift  its  place,  and  having  falted  it  a  fecond  time, 
(low  it  for  the  voyage.  The  fhips  intending  for  this 
fiihery  repair  to  the  bank  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary; 
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bruary  :  as  that  caught  in  fummer,  that  is  after  June 
or  July,  on  any  of  the  banks,  is  inferior  to  that 
caught  at  the  end  of  winter,  thefe  fhips  fintfh  their 
fifhery  and  return  to  Europe  with  fuch  difpatch, 
that  lometimes  they  are  known  to  make  two  voya- 
ges in  a  year.  For  'tis  the  fouth  part  of  the  bank 
that  this  fifh  chiefly  haunts :  and  thefe  likewife  are 
accounted  better  than  thofe  taken  on  the  north. 

The  cod  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  prolifick 
kind   of  fifh.     Of  this   there  needs  no  other  proof 
than   the  great  number  of  fhips  which  annually  load 
with  it  only  from  this  ifland  :  and  it  is  only  known 
in  thefe  feas ;  for  tho'  the  Britifh  channel  and  the 
German  ocean  are  not  without  this  fifh,  their  num- 
bers are  fo  inconfiderable  comparatively  to  thofe  of 
Newfoundland,    that    they   may   rather   be    looked 
upon  as   ftragglers.     Some  perfons  of  long  experi- 
ence in  this  fifhery,  informed  us  that  the  cod  fpawns 
twice  a  year ;    and  befides  the  infinite   number  of 
their  animalcule,  it  is  very  feldom  that  any  of  them 
mifcarry  ;  for  they  depofite  them  in  the  fand ;  and 
thus   by    a  natural  inftinc"t.  they    are    laid  on  thefe 
banks,  to  which  they  adhere  •,  without  being  ever 
removed  by  any  agitation  of  the  waters,  till  impreg- 
nated with  life.     The  cod  alfb  delights  to  continue 
at  the  bottom  ;  at  leaft  is  never  feen  on  the  furface 
of. the  water.     But    tho'  their  number  is  ftill   im> 
menfe,  they  are  evidently  diminished,  a  proof  of  this  is 
that   much  fewer  are  now  caught  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time,  than  there  were  twenty  five  or  thirty  years 


ago. 


The  coaft  of  the  continent  oppofite  to  New- 
foundland is  inhabited  by  Indian  lavages  •,  and  tho' 
the  crown  of  France  keeps  pofTeffion  of  it  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  fifhery  •,  it  has  no  proper  fettle- 
ment :  and  was  reprefented  only  by  a  perfon  who 
follicited  and  obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  the 
title  of  governor  of  thefe  countries.     He  kept  up  a 

good 
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good  correfpondence  with  the  Indians,  and  lived  a-" 
mong  them.     The  winters  he  fpent  folitarily  with 
his  wife  and  family  -,  in  fummer  time  he  enjoyed  the 
company  of  the  mailers  of  the  filhing  vefTels.    Thus 
he  fpent  many  years,  and  as  I  have   been  informed, 
it  was  not  till  this  prefent  year  1745,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, that   he  retired  to  Canada ;  and   rather  out  of 
indulgence  to  his  wife's  fears  of  fome  misfortune  in 
the   prefent   war,    than    fiom    his    own   inclination. 
Thefe   Indians    live    very    eafily    with    the    French, 
come  to  their  huts,  and  bring  them  game  in  exchange 
for  brandy,   wine  and  toys :  But  are   much  addicted 
to  theft,  as  many  fhips  have  experienced  by  the  lofs  of 
their   fails   and  other  parts  of  their  furniture  when 
afhore  -,  fo  that  it  has  been- found  neceffary  to  keep 
a  conftant  guard ;  and   for  greater  fecurity,  the  tents 
and    huts  are  fo  difpofed,  as  entirely  to  environ  on 
the  land-fide   as  in  a  fort  the  whole  fpot  of  ground 
where  their  other  necefTaries  are  kept.     Thefe  .pre- 
cautions and  the  known  alertnefs  of  the  French  on 
any  fudden    alarm,  have    difheartened   the  Indians, 
that  of  late,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  they  feem  to  have 
defifted  from  their  pilfering  practices. 

The  manner  of  the  Englilb  fifhery  on  the  bays 
of  the  ea{t  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  is  carried  (on 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  French  before 
defcribed  ;  and  whether  it  be  that  the  great  bank  lies 
neareft,  or  that  its  bottom  is  fuch  as  this  fifh  mod 
delights  in;  and  where  confequently  it  is  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  weftern  parts,  that  nation  chofe 
thefe  parts  preferably  to  the  others,  as  the  French 
do  not  frequent  the  weftern  parts  fo  much  as  the 
Petit  Nord. 

The  frofts -being  fet  in,  laid  our  iquadron  tinder 
a  necefiity  of  haftening  out  of  this  bay,  which  it 
left  on  the  21ft  of  November,  with  the  vefTels  un- 
der its  convoy  •,  and  in  the  offing  was  joined  by 
many  others,  lb  as   in  the  whole  to  form   a  fleet  of 
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betwixt  fixty  and  fixty  five  mips  of  all  fizes  :  and 
among  thefe  were  two  frigates  of  forty  guns,  who- 
had  continued  cruifing  in  thefe  parts  to  fecure  the 
fifhery  againft  any  attempts  of  the  French  privateers. 
Our  voyage  to  England  afforded  nothing  remarka- 
ble ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  December, 
the  fquadron  anchored  in-  Plymouth-found,  except 
the  Sunderland,  which  kept  on  her  courfe  with  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  convoy,  and  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon came  to  an  anchor  in  Dartmouth  road. 

Whilst  our  fquadron  lay  at  Newfoundjand ;  and' 
in  the  pafTage  to  England,  it  met  with  feveral 
ilorms,  which  I  mall  fpecifyin  order  to  convey  fome 
idea  of  what  may  be  expected  in  thefe  feas.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  the  wind  blowing  frefh  at  W.  and 
with  all  the  appearances  of  a  violent  ftorm,  the 
wind  abated  and  the  weather  cleared  up.  But  on- 
the  roth  of  the  fame  month  we  had  a  ftorm  at 
N.  W.  lading  from  two  in  the  afternoon,  till  two 
the  next  morning  ;  and  on  its  decline  fnow  and  mow- 
ers. On  the  14th  it  began  to  blow  frefh  in  the 
morning;  and  at  noon  came  on  a  ftorm  no  lef$ 
violent  than  the  former^  at  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  It 
continued  in  this  point  till  the  15th,  when  in  the 
morning  it  ihifted  to  the  north,  tho"  blowing  ftili 
with  the  fame  force  ;  but  at  four  in  the  evening  it 
began  to  abate.  This  was  fucceeded  by  thick  fnow  :. 
and  on  the  17th,  and  the  days  following,  came  on 
thofe  frofts  which  obliged  the  fquadron  to  haflen  h$ 
departure  from  that  ifland. 

Whilst  we  were  on  our  voyage,,  namely  on  the 
22d  of  the  fame  month  of  November,  we  had  hard 
gales  at  eait,  which- on  the  23d  increafed  to  a  di- . 
reel:  ftorm  r  that  lafbed  with  all  its  violence  till  the 
26th,  when  the  wind  came  about  to  S.  W.  and 
the  fog  which  had  covered  the  whole  atmofphere 
cleared  up.  On  the  27th  of  the  fame  month,  it 
began  to  blow  hard  at  S.  W.  and  thus  continued  at 
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the  fame  point  and  at  S.  and  W.  without  abating 
in  violence  till  the  4th  of  December  5  when  fhifting 
to  the  N.  W.  we  had  fine  weather.  Afterwards  the 
wind  was  at  N.W.  and  N.  and  from  thence  veered 
to  the  N.  E.  and  E.  where  it  continued  with  fome 
violence  till  the  21ft  of  December;  on  the  evening 
of  which  it  came  about  to  the  S.  and  S.  S.  W.  that 
the  fleet  was  obliged  to  work  up  the  channel.  In 
48  degr.  45  min.  lat.  the  lead  was  hove,  and  found 
J$  fathom  water,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  white  fand, 
which  is  the  particular  mark  of  the  entrance  of  the 
channel. 

Dartmouth  harbour  is  a  kind  of  road  or  open 
bay,  at  the  end  of  which  (lands  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  country  is  delightfully  interfperfed  with 
feats  and  farm-houies  •,  which  wich  the  various  culti- 
vation of  the  hills  and  plains,  the  verdure  of  the  paf- 
tures,  and  the  hedges  Separating  the  fields  j  make  a 
mod  agreeable  appearance;  and  fhew  the  gcodnefs 
of  the  foil,  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
ftay'd  here  no  longer  than  till  the  wind  favour'd  our 
proceeding  to  Portfmouth,  which  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  whole  fquadron  •,  and  on  the  28th  the  wind 
veering  to  the  S.  W.  and  W.  we  got  under  fail ;  and 
on  the  29th  the  fhip  anchor'd  at  Spithead,  where  at 
that  time  lay  feven  three  deck  mips  carrying  from 
90  to  100  guns.  From  the  fhip  I  was  carried  to 
Fareham,  a  pleafant  village  at  the  upper  end  of 
Portfmouth-harbour,  and  about  three  leagues  by 
land  from  the  town.  This  being  appointed  for  the 
place  of  my  captivity,  and  of  thofe  who  had  been 
included  in  the  capitulation  of  Louifbourg :  the  fate 
of  the  others  was  to  be  confined  in  the  common  pri^ 
fon  at  Portchefter  caitle.  The  commiffaries  indeed 
could  not  well  take  upon  them  to  difpenfe  with  the 
ftrictnefs  of  their  orders.  I  muft  not  here  omit  the 
courtefy  and  generofity  of  captain  Brett  of  the  Sun- 
derland, to   all  the  prifoners  of  any  rank,  whom  he- 
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not  only  admitted  to  his  table  during  the  voyage  ; 
but  prevailed  on  all  the  other  officers  to  imitate  this 
good  example ;  and  who  feemed  to  vie  in  civilities 
towards  us,  and  humanity  towards  the  inferior  fort;, 
fparing  for  nothing  to  alleviate  our  misfortunes.  And 
let  this  remain  a  monument  of  my  gratitude  to  fuch 
a  generous  fet  of  gentlemen. 

We   arrived  in  England  at  the  time  when  Charles 
Edward  eldefk  fon  of  the  Chevalier  de   St.  George 
landed  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom,,  among  the 
Scots  Highlanders  ;  and  was  by  their  affiflance  en- 
deavouring to  recover  the  throne  of  his  anceflors  ; 
tho'  with  how  little   fuccefs   is  now  known   to  all 
the  world.     Thefe  commotions  left  little  hopes  of  a 
favourable  reception  to  us  prisoners,  whofe  long  fuf- 
ferings  and   hardfhips  naturally  caufed  more  ardent 
longings   after  eafe  and  liberty  :  and  the  jealoufies, 
which  in  fuch  cafes  are  only  a  prudent  care,  toge- 
ther with  the  irregularity  of  fome  prifoners,  whor 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  honour,  abufe   any  indul- 
gence fhewn  them,  and  violate  their  parole,  occa- 
sioned an  order  for  abridging  the  prifoners  of  feve- 
ral  privileges  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and   confin- 
ing  them   with   greater  ftrictnefs.      However,    the 
favours    which   Mr.  Brookes,    commifTary    for    the 
French  prifoners,  and  Mr.  Rickman,  who  acted  in. 
the  fame  capacity  for  the  Spaniards,  were  pleafed  to 
ihew  me,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  politenefs  and 
cordiality,  that  I  became  entirely  eafy  under  my  pre- 
fent  condition,  and  even  the  reflection  on  my  misfor- 
tunes grew  lefs  painful.     Here  I  could  expatiate  in 
the  praife  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  •,  the  former  to  his 
learning,  abilities,  and  addrefs  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
added  the  moll  endearing  humanity,  of  which  all 
the  priiontrs  in  his  department  felt  the  good  effects  -9 
but  I  ihall  not  infill   on   a  character,  the  brightnefs 
of  which  would  be  but  obfcured  by  the  praifes  of 
my  inefficient  pen* 
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The  commhTary  for  the  Spanifh  prifoners,  was 
Mr.  William  Rickman,    under  whofe    care   confe- 
quently  I  mould  have  been,   without  the  circumftance 
of  having  been  taken  in  a  French  fhip  :   yet  my  be- 
ing a  Spaniard  recommended  me  to  his  kindnefs, 
which   I  with  gratitude  own  he  carried   to  a  very 
great  height ;  and  I  had  a  large  fhare  of  thofe  acls 
of  goodnefs  by  which  he  has  deferved  the  univerfal 
acknowledgement  of  the  whole  Spanifh  nation.     For 
irom  the   beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  taking  of 
the  Princeffa,    he  exerted   all  poffible  care   for  the 
comfort  of  the   common  prifoners  ;    and  the  chief 
officers  he  even   lodged  at  his  own   feat,  and  many 
others  at  an  adjacent  farm-houfe,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  Titchfield  in  the  London-road,  called 
Pefbrook,  and  about  three  miles  from  Fareham.    He 
made  public  and  private  felicitations  in  their  behalf; 
he  treated  all  with   affability,  and  ufed  the  greateft 
difpatch  in  their  feveral  affairs:   he  raifed  charitable 
contributions,  which  were  chiefly  laid  out  in  apparel 
for  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs ;  and  the  officers  he  in 
the  moft  genteel  manner  furnifhed  with  money,  that 
they  might  live  in  tolerable  decency. 

BoTH-the  abovemention'd  gentlemen  offered  to  join 
their  intereftin  folliciting  the  admiralty  for  my  papers, 
which  was  the  thing  I  had  moft  at  heart ;  but  I 
judged  that  Mr.  Brookes,  being  the  commilTary  to 
whom  I  belonged,  it  would  come  bed  from  him  to 
inclofe  my  petition,  with  his   recommendation  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford,    and    the   admiralty,    that   they 
would   be  pleafed  to  order    my   papers  to  be  exa- 
mined for  their  fatisfaclion,  and  then   return  them 
to  me.     The  anfwer  was  entirely  becoming  the  gene- 
rofity  of  that  nation  among  which  the  chance  of 
war  had  brought  me :  this  was,  that  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  as  firft  commilTioner  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  other  lords  of  that  board  unanimoufly,  and  with 
pleafure   granted   the   contents    of   my   memorial  -9 
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nobly  adding  that  they  were  not  at  war  with  the  arts 
and  fciences  or  their  profeffors-,   that  the  Englifh  na' 
tion  cultivated  them ;  and  it  was  the  glory  of  its  mi- 
ni fters  and  great  men  to  protect  and  encourage  them, 
In  the  lame  generous  drain  ran  all  the  anfwers  with 
which  the  admiralty  were  pleafed  to  honour  me  with, 
by  their   fecretary  Mr.  Corbet;   and  this  condefcen- 
fion  put  into  my  hands   an  opportunity  of  folliciting 
feveral  favours  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Spanifh  pri- 
foners  who  were  in  Fareham  hofpital,  and  the  com- 
mon prifon,  befides  fome  perfonal  favours  for  myfelf. 
The  worthy  Mr,  Brookes,  foon  after  my  arrival,  had 
offered  to  procure  me  a  warrant  for  going  over  to 
France,  in  a  packet-boat,  which  was  to  carry  over 
to  St.  Malo  the  Louifbourg  captives.     But  I  could 
not  think  of  going  out  of  England  and  leaving  my 
papers  behind  me. 

The  infurreclion  in  Scotland  induced  the  admi- 
ralty to  iffue  orders,  that  all  prifoners  who  were  up- 
on leave  in  London,  mould   immediately  repair  to 
fome  diftant  places  ;   tho'  in  this  no  more  was  meant 
than  their  own  fecurity,  left  in   the  prefent  commo  • 
tions  the  people  fhculd  fife  upon  them  being  Roman 
catholics,    the    fovereigns    of  which    religion   were 
judged  to  foment  the  rebellion.     On  this  I  laid  afide 
"all  thoughts  of  folliciting  leave  to  go  to  London, 
tho'  1  was  not  infenfible  that  my  affairs  required  my 
perfonal  attendance   there.     Thus  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  agitation  of  the  court  fubfided  ;  for  as 
by  their  importance  they  neceffarily  took  up  the  at- 
tention of  all  theperfons  at  the  helm,  a  confiderable 
time  naturally  elapfed,  before  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  accomplifhment  of  the  admiralty's  promifes 
relating  to  my  papers. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fcale  was  turned  by  the 
great  levies  of  troops  in  England,  and  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  others  from  Flanders  to  act  again  ft  thofe 
of  the  pretender,  whofe  fon  having  fuftained  a  de- 
feat, 
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'feat,  and  being  deflitute  of  all  refource,  was- obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  On  this  the  per- 
turbations in  the  minds  of  the  people  fubfided  ;  and 
the  miniftry  feemed  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  attend- 
ing to  private  affairs. 

This  revived  my  thoughts  of  forwarding  my  af- 
fairs, by  a  perfonal  foilicitation  at  London.  1  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ufual  permiflion,  and  had 
the  pleafure  of  performing  the  journey  in  company 
with  Mr.Brookes,whom  bufmefs  called  to  that  capital, 
-where  we  arrived  on  the  12th  of  April. 

On  my  firft  attendance  at  the  office  for  prifbners 
of  war,  an  order  was  fhewn  me  from  my  lord  Har- 
rington, fecretary  of  ftate,  for  bringing  me  to  his 
houfe.  This  nobleman  having  been  ambaffador  for 
fome  years  in  Spain,  among  his  other  eminent  quali- 
ties had  a  great  affection  for  the  Spaniards,  which  he 
was  pleafed  to  extend  to  me  in  a  moft  obliging  recep- 
tion and  aflurances,  that  nothing  mould  be  wanting 
in  him  to  procure  me  my  papers,  or  do  me  any  other 
good  offices. 

Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety 
of  London,  a  perfon  equally  diftinguilhed  for  his 
learning,  politenefs  and  readinefs  to  do  every  good  ac- 
tion in  his  power,  being  informed  1  was  a  pnfoner  at 
Fareham,  and  that  my  pap  rs  were  lodged  at  the  ad- 
miralty ;  and  fearing  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  perfons  entirely  ignorant  of  their  contents,  and  by 
that  means  be  niiflaid  or  abufed,  had  applied  for 
having  them  delivered  to  him  •,  alledging,  that  as 
■the  fubjeel:  of  them  related  to  the  fciences.,  none 
could  be  fitter  for  them  than  the  fociety.  But  aj 
they  were  unhappily  mingled  with  many  others  of  a 
very  different  kind  taken  at  the  fame  time,  it  was 
difficult  to  feparate  them  without  the  prefence  of  the 
author  himfelf,  to  diftinguifh  them  by  the  hand  and 
other  marks.  By  his  afliftance  and  the  alacrity  of. 
Mr.  Brookes,  who  was  determined  not  to  give  him- 
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felf  any  reft  till  the  affair  was  ended  to  my  fatisfao 
lion,  an  order  of  the  admiralty  was  obtained  to  the 
Secretary  of' the  India  company,  to  whom  they  had 
all  been  fent,  that  I  might  make  a  fearch  for  them, 
and  thofe  which  1  fhould  feparate  were  to  be  fent  to 
the  admiralty.  This  order  met  with  fuch  a  punctual 
compliance,  that  it  was  executed  the  very  day  of  its 
date. 

,.  The  prefident  of  the  Royal  fociety,  for  whom 
all  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  entertained  an  efteem 
fuitable  to  his  great  merit,  was  again  pleafed  to  inte- 
rest himfelf  in  behalf  of  my  papers  ;  and  in  regard  to 
his  follicitations  the  examination  of  them  was  referred 
to  him..  This  gentleman,  who  pofTeffed  in  the  higheft 
degree  all  the  focial  and  intellectual  qualities,  affabi- 
lity without  artifice,  of  a  genius  which  nothing  could 
efcape,  and  an  amiable  deportment,  and  generous 
manners,  had  from  my  firft  arrival  fn.wn  me  great 
kindnefs  ;  he  introduced  me  to  the  meetings  of  the 
fociety  :  and  thus  to  him  I  owe  the  acquaintance 
of  many  perfons  of  diftinction,  and  the  marks  of 
friendfhip  I  received  from  them.  He  condefcended 
to  carry  me  to  the  mod  famous  mufeums,  places 
of  delight  to  a  rational  curiofity,  where  all  nature  is 
collected  into  a  living  hiftory  of  the  feveral  products 
of  the  waters  and  earth,  both  in  the  mineral,  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms.  He  further  brought  me 
acquainted  with  feveral  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  li- 
terati :  and  carried  his  friendfhip  very  far  beyond  any 
thing  I  could  have  expected. 

The  recommendation  of  fo  diftinguifhed  a  perfon, 
to  whole  judgment  fo  much  deference  was  paid  in 
all  things,  together  with  the  honour  of  having  been 
pne  of  the  two  appointed  for  meafuring  the  degrees 
of  the  earth  in  Peru,  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
patrons  of  fcience,  that  I  fhould  wrong  them  did  I 
hot  acknowledge,  that  I  chiefly  owe  to  them,  the 
ha.]  p 'nefs  of  recovering  my  papers,   my  liberty,  and 
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the  polite  treatment  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and  qua<- 
lity  were  pleafed  to  mew  me. 

Actions  like  thefe  convinced  me  of  the  flncerity 
of  the  Englifh,  their  candor,  their  benevolence  and 
difinterefted  complaifance.  Iobferved  the  tempers, 
inclinations,  particular  cuftoms,  government,  confti- 
tution  and  policy  of  this  praife-worthy  nation,  which, 
in  its  ceconomical  conduct,  and  focial  virtues,  may  be 
a  pattern  to  thofe  who  boafl  of  fuperior  talents,  to  all 
the  reft  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Folkes  having  gone  thro'  my  papers,  made 
his  report  to  the  admiralty,  and  fo  much  in  my 
favour,  that  did  I  infert  it  here,  it  would  be  the 
mod  honourable  teftimonial  of  our  work  •,  and  that 
board  being  thoroughly  fatisfied,  gave  him  leave, 
according  to  his  defire,  to  deliver  them  up  to  me ; 
which  he  did  on  the  2  ^th  of  May.  But  as  a  more 
illuftrious  teftimony  of  the  great  efteem  with  which 
he  honoured  me,  he  propofed  to  Earl  Stanhope  and  fe- 
veral other  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  I 
might  be  admitted  a  member  of  that  learned  body, 
rightly  judging  that  fuch  an  honour  could  not  fail 
of  adding  an  ardour  to  my  defire  of  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fciences.  Having  thus  hap- 
pily finifhed  my  affairs,  and  obtained  my  liberty  at 
the  firft  follicitation  for  it,  I  embarked  at  Falmouth 
in  the  Lifbon  packet-boat  •,  my  predominant  incli- 
nation now  being  to  fee  my  native  country,  after 
fuch  a  variety  of  adventures.  On  my  fafe  arrival 
at  Lifbon,  I  haftened  to  Madrid  which  I  reached 
on  the  25th  of  July  1746;  eleven  years  and  two 
months  after  my  embarkation  at  Cadiz  on  this  com- 
milfion. 

I  found  Spain  in  mourning  for  the  lofs  of  its 
late  excellent  fovereign  Philip  V.  who  had  pafled  to  a 
better  Hate,  on  the  9th  of  the  fame  month.  My 
firft  care  was  to  wait  upon  the  marquis  de  la  Enfe- 

nada, 
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nada,  fecretary  of  ftate,  with  my  papers ;  that  he 
might  lay  them  before  his  majefty,  whom  God  long 
prefer  ve.  His  majefty  was  pleafed  to  order  that  thefe 
papers  mould  be  publifhed  under  his  patronage  :  a 
declaration  truly  becoming  a  prince,  who,  to  all  the 
cftimable  qualities  of  a  king  and  a  man,  added  a  lova 
for  the  fciences. 

Thus  have  we  concluded  a  work,  which  has  been 
long  expected  by  all  nations  ;  its  importance  en- 
titled it  to  the  encouragement  of  the  greateft 
monarchs :  and  the  length  of  time  employed  in  it, 
long  kept  in  an  impatient  fufpenfe,  the  learned  of 
Europe, 
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130 

<~u.yes,. 
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Cuyes,  what  Vol.  i .  3 19 
Caylloma,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2.  138 
famous  for  filver  mines 


D. 


39 


Dances  of  the  Indians,  Vol.  1. 

Darien,  mines  of     Vol.  1. 129 

■  province   of,  defcribed 

Vol.  1.  135 

Daule,   lieutenancy   of  Vol.  1. 

184 


town  and  river  of 


18, 


Degree,  length  of,   how  deter- 
mined Vol.  1.  9 
Delivrance,  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh                        Vol.  2.  346 
Defaguadero,  river  of  Vol.  2. 1 62 

famous  bridge  of        ibid. 

Dialects  different  in  Quito  Vol. 

1.  289 

Difeafes  common  at  Porto  Bello 

Vol.  1.  94 

at  Carthagena,  Vol.  1 .  45 

at  Quito  Vol.  1.  295 

at  Lima  Vol.  2.  89 

Difpertadores,  defcribed  Vol.  2. 

242 
Do&rina,  what         Vol.  1.  135 
Dominicos,  defcribed  Vol.  1.  72 
Drake,  Sir  Francis  takes  Car- 
thagena Vol.  1.  22 
Drefs  at  Carthagena,  Vol.  1.32 
<— — •  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
nama                    Vol.  1.  119 
— -—  at  Guayaquil    Vol.  1.  166 
■     8—  of  the  Spaniards  at  Quito 
Vol.  1.  279 

-  '■-  of  the  Mefiizos  ibid. 

-  -  of  the  Indians  ibid. 
' of  the  ladies  of  the  firft 

rank  280 

of  the  MeAizo  women  281 

— —  of  the  Indian  women    28 1 
— —  of  the  men  at  Lima  Vol.  2. 

56 

-  of  the  women  ibid^ 


of  the  Indian  women  iri 

Valles  Vol.  2.  1  4 

E. 

Earthquakes  at  Quito  Vol.  1 .  294 

■  terrible    at    Latacunga 

Vol.  1.  322 

at  Hambato     Vol.  1.  329 

at  Arequipa     Vol.  2.  137 

at  Santiago      Vol.  2.  255 


Emeralds,  their  value  fallen  Vol. 

1.78 
■  cut  by  the  ancient  In- 

dians Vol.  1.  485 

mines  of      Vol.  1.494 

Eminences,  how  defcended  Vol. 

1.  209 
Entrance  public  of  the  viceroy 
of  Lima  defcribed  Vol.  2.  46 
Eftancia,  what  Vol.  1.  30 

Exchequer  of  Quito  Vol.  1 .  272 
Expedition  to  Louifbourg,  ac- 
count of  Vol.  2.372 
F. 
Fair  of  Carthagena     Vol.  1 .  80 

of  Porto  Bello,  defcribed 

Vol.  1.  102 
Fandango,  what  Vol.  1.  39 

Feet,  fmallnefs  of,  reckoned  a 
beauty  at  Lima      Vol.  2.  58 
Feralones,  what        Vol.  2.  190 
Fernandes  Juan,    iilands  of  de- 
fcribed Vol.  2.  217 
Fertility  of    the  foil   at  Quito 
Vol.  i.  297 
Feftivals,  two  extraordinary  ones 
Vo!.  1.  275 
Fevers  at  Guayaquil  Vol.  1.  169 
Field-tent  how  pitched  Vol.  1. 

228 
Fifhery,  pearl,  defcribed  Vol.  1. 

126 

at  Newfoundland  Vol.  2. 

401 
Fifhing  of  the  Indians  defcribed 
Vol.  1.  175 
- on  Guayaquil  m'er  de- 
fcribed Vol.  1. 193 
Fogsy 
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Fog,  a  thick  one  generally  at 

Lima  Vol.  2.  65 

Fogs,  common  in  the  South  Sea 

Vol.  1.  159 

Fords,  dangerous  ones    Vol.  1. 

204 
Fortifications,  Indian  method  of 
Vol.  1.  491 
Fortreffes  of  theYncas,  Vol.  1. 

489 
Fox  of  Carthagena,  its  artifice 
Vol.  1.  54 
Francifcans,  convent  of  atQuito, 
an  elegant  piece  of  architec- 
ture Vol.  1.  268 
Francois,  cape  defcribed  Vol.  2. 

357 
— value  of  to  the  French 

ibid. 

Frutilla,  defcribed    Vol.  1.  303 

Fruits  of  various  kinds  in  the 

country    round    Carthagena 

Vol.  1.  70 

G. 

Gallinazo,  a  bird,  defcribed  Vol. 

Galhnazos   eat   the    alligator's 

eggs  Vol.  1. 196 

Gallinazo  ftone  defcribed  Vol.  1 . 

482 

Gamalote,    a  plant,   defcribed 

Vol.  1.  181 

Garua,  what  Vol.  2.  69 

Geefe,   wild,  method  of  taking 

Vol.  1.  53 

Gloria  caftle  Vol.- 1.  89 

Godin,  M.  chofen  profeffor  of 

mathematics  at  Lima  Vol.  2. 

291 

Gold,  how  extracted  from  the 

ore  Vol.  I.  472 

Granadilla,  defcribed      Vol.  i. 

300 

Guabas,  defcribed    Vol.  1.  302 

Guacas,  or  graves  of  the  antient 

Indians,  defcribed  Vol.  1. 480 

—  near  Lima       Vol.  2.  1 00 


Guaca  Tambo,  defcribed  Vol. 

2.25 
Guamac  Vol.  1.  207 

Guamalies,  province  of  Vol.  2. 

ll9 

Guamanga,  jurifd.  ofVoI.2.124 

Guamani,  iignal  on  Vol.  1.  247 
Guamanga,    city  of,   defcribed 
Vol.  2.  122 
Guamanga,  jurifdiclions  in  the 
diccefe  of  124 

Guanabana,  defcribed  Vol.  i.yz 
Guanaco,  defcribed  Vol.  1.  459 
Guanta,    jurifdiclion   of    Vol. 

2.  124 
Guanacauri,  iignal  on  Vol.  1 .  244 
Guanca-Belica,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2. 

Guanoes,  birds  fo  called  Vol.  2. 

98 
Guanuco,  city  of     Vol.  2.  117 

Guapulo,  iignal  on  Vol.  1.245 

Guaqueros,  what     Vol.  1.483 

Guaura,  town  of,  defcribed  Vol. 

2'2S 
— — ufed   in   fleering     balzas, 

what  Vol.  1.  192 

Guarachiri,  jurifdiftion  of,VoI. 

2.  117 
Guaranda,  manner  of  entring 
Vol.  1 .  2 1  z 
Guarico,  defcribed  Vol.  2.  356 
Guarmey,  town  of  Vol.  2.  24 
Guafos,  their  dexterity   Vol.  2. 

241 
Guayaba,  defcribed  Vol.  1.  73 
Guayaquil,  defcribed  Vol.  1 . 1 60 

cuiloms  and  drefs  of  the 

inhabitants  164 

its  riches  166 

temperature  of  the  air  at 

Vol.  1.  167 

fnakes  and  other  poifonou* 

reptiles  ibid. 
prodigious  number  of  in- 
fers 1 63 
•— —  difeafes  at  1 69 
E  e                         ■  -      pro. 


INDEX. 


_,      provifions  and  manner  of 

living  J70 

. extent  of  its  jurifd.      173 

——river  of,  defcribed        185 
.        commerce  of  198 

Guaylas,  province  of     Vol.  2. 

119 
Guineos,  defcribed     Vol.  1.72 

— how  eaten  7  5 

Guinea  pepper,  defcribed  Vol. 

2.  140 
H. 
Habilla,  at  Carthagena  defcribed 
Vol.  1.  5r 
Hadley's   Quadrant,    defcribed 
Vol.  1.  145- 
Hambato,  afliento  of  Vol.  1.  329 
Harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  defcrib- 
ed Vol.  1.  89 
Harbour  of  Panama  Vol.  1 . 1 16 
Hazianda,  what         Vol.  1.3 1 
Horn,  cape,  paffage  round  Vol. 

2.  296 
— — remarks  on  the  currents 

near  3°6 

Horfes,  American  defcribed  Vol. 

1.464 
Houfes,  feveral  forfaken  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  Mof- 
chitos  Vol.  1 .  203 

Jlueyna-Capac,  account  of  Vol. 

1.  264 
Humming  bird,  defcribed  Vol. 

1.458 

Hunting,  manner  of  at  Qujjo 

Vol.  1.  463 

Hut  at  Pichinca,  defcribed  Vol. 

1.  224 
Hypothecs,  a  new  one  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  rain  in 
Peru  Vol.  2.  6j 

— -  for  earthquakes  84 

I. 
Jaen  government  of  Vol.  1.375 
Tauxa,  jurifd.  of     Vol.  2.  118 
idols  ofthe  ancient  Indians  Vol. 

1.484 


Jefuits,  their  miflions  in  Para* 
guay  defcribed      Vol.  2.  16c/ 
Illinifa,  mountain  of,  Vol.  1.445 
Jivicatfu,  fignalon,  260 

Indians,  their  manner  of  fiftiing 
on  the  fea  Vol.  1.  175 

1         on  Guayaquil  river  Vol.  1  • 

193 
— —  their  unfaithfulnefs,  Vol. 

1.  226 

—  their  drefs       Vol.  1.  279 
Indians  of  Quito  defcribed  Vol. 

1.41& 
_—-  their  moderation  42a 

.,        their  remarkable  floth  422 

their  feafts  423 

■         their  funerals  425 

—  their  food  ibid. 
their  huts  426 


— —  their  language  Vol.  1.  427 

■  their  fuperftition  428 

■  their  marriages  43  a 

—  their  infenfibility         43* 
■  their  intrepidity  434 

their  conftitution         438 

■  their  difeafes  439 
-..  ■  their  diverfions  ibid. 
ancient,  monuments  of  Vol. 

'•479 
very  ingenious  Vol.  1 .  484 

—  wiid,  account  of  Vol.  1. 

497 

monuments  of  the  ancient 

Vol.  2.  1  OCT 

. Arauco,  account  of  Vol.  2. 

273 
Iguana,    an  amphibious  crea- 
ture, defcribed      Vol.  1. 121 
— ^  eaten  at  Panama         ibid. 

lays   great    quantities    of 

eggs  122 

Inna  Quito,  plain  of  Vol.  1.  266 
Infcription,  an  hiftorical  one  Vol. 

2.  196 
Ironcaftle  Vol.  1.  89 

lea,  town  of  Vol.  2.  116 

Iflanda  of  Juan  Fernandes,  de- 
fcribed Vol.  2.  217 
Ladies 
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L. 


Ladies  of  Lima,  their  drefs  Vol. 

2.  56 

Lagarto,  what  Vol.  1.  198 

Lalangufo,  flgnal  on  Vol.  1 .  241 
Lambayeque,  town  of  Vol.  2. 

16 
Xampa,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2.  134 
Lana  de  ceibo,  described  Vol.  1 . 

199 
Lard,  its  great  ufe  at  Cartha- 
gena  Vol.  1.  77 

Laricaxas,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2.  159 
— - —  famous  gold  mine  of  160 
Latacunga,  affiento  of    Vol.  1. 

322 
Lavadero,  famous  one  Vol.  2. 

*35 

■  what  Vol.  .2.  270 

Leprofy,    common  at  Cartha- 

gena  Vol.  1.  44 

Lima,  city  of  defcribed  Vol.  2. 

29 
_ —  when  founded  30 

— — name,  whence  ibid. 

_ —  delightful  fituation  of  ibid. 
— —river  of  31 

— —  grand  fquare  of         ibid. 
— —  dimenfions  of  33 

— —  difpofition  of  the  ftreets, 
&c.  ibid. 

-  houfes,  how  built  33 

-  its  parifhes  34 
— — convents,  &C,                 35 

■  ■   '   h  ofpitals  3  6 

-  ■  —  churches  3  8 

■  power  of  the  Vice-roy  of 

40 

■  tribunals  of  42 
-■■  -    how  governed               43 

Univerfity,  colleges  of  44 


.— —  public  entrance  of  the  vice- 
roy 46 
— —  inhabitants  of  52 
•— —  commerce  of  54 
-— —  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  5  6 
■         number     o  f   ornaments, 
worn  by  the  ladies  of  Lima  5  9 


-dreifes  of  the  lower  clafs 

62 

temperature  of  the  air  64 

.feafons,   how   divided    at 

ibid. 
Lima,  never  rains  there,  and  why 

67 
not  fubject  to  tempeils  jj 

1 inconveniences  of  78 

earthquakes  at  70 

diftempers  at     Vol.  2.  89 

foil  of,  vitiated  by  an  earth- 
quake 94 

monuments  of  antiquity 

near  1  00 

different  .kind  of  provifions 

at  IQ2 

trade  and  commerce    of 

106 

extent  of  its  jurifdi&ion 

1 12 
Limes  defcribed         Vol.  1.  75; 

how  ufed  76 

LimpiepongOj/ignalon  Vol.i. 

24S 
Lions,  fea,  defcribed  Vol.  2.223 
Lipos,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2.  149 
mines  of 


ibid. 
Vol.  2.  108 
Vol.  1.459 

Vol.  2.    121 


Limpion,  what 
Llama,  defcribed 
Llulla,  jurifd.  of 
Log-line,  error  in  marking  it 
Vol.  1.  9 
Loja,  jurifd,  of       Vol.  1.  339 

city  of  ibid. 

Longitude,  how  found,  by  th« 
variation  Vol.  1.  14 
of  Panama,  how  deter- 
mined                  Vol.  1.  in 
Louis  Erafme,  taken  by  the  En- 
glish                    Vol.  2.  333 
Louiibourg,  in  cape  Breton  de- 
fcribed                  Vol.  2.  363 

inhabitants  of  367 

—  account  of  its  being  take* 

bytheEngliih  372 

Lucanas,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2.  127 


EC2 


Lunar 
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Lunar  rainbow  Vol.  i .  62 

M. 
Machangara,  river  of    Vol.  1. 

267 
Macas,  difrrict  of  Vol.  1.  372 
Machala,  town  of  Vol.  1.  178 
Madera,  river  of  Vol.  1-384 
Magdalena,  fources  of  that  ri- 
ver Vol.  1.352 
Maize  how  prepared  by  the  In- 
dians Vol.  1.  303 
Matapa'.o,  defcribed  Vol.i.  218 
Mai  de  Vaile,  what  Vol.i.  295 
Mamarumi,  cafcade  at  Vol.  1. 

205 
Mameis,  defcribed  Vol.  1.  74 
Mancora,  breach  of  Vol.  2.  8 
Mangrove  tree,  defcribed  Vol. 

— —  ufe  of  its  wood  ibid. 

Mani,  a  fruit  defcribed  Vol.  1. 

76 

Manta,   a  fiih.  of  an  enormous 
fize  defcribed       Vol.  1.  128 
Manta,  bay  of  Vol.  1.  174 

Manure,  an  extraordinary  kind 
Vol.  2.98 
Manzanillo,    defcribed    Vol.  1. 

■48 

Maranon  river,  defcribed  Vol.  1 . 

.381 
Marimondas,   a  large  fpecie  of 
monkey,    described    Vol.  1. 

215 

Marquis  d'Antin  taken  by  the 

Englifh  "  Vol.  2.  333 

Mofque   Pacona,     province   of 

Vol.  2.  164 

Mafques,  jurifdiclion  of  Vol.  2. 

133 

Mate,  what  Vol.  1.  286 

Materials  ufed  in  building  near 

Guayaquil  Vol.  1.  187 

Maynas,  government  of  Vol.  1. 

380 
Mcliplla  Vol.  2.  264 

Meitizos,  who  Vol.  1.  277 


Meftizos   apply   themfelvcs.  to 
trade  .    Vol.  1.  278 

their  drefs         Vol.i.  279 

Micos,  a  fmall  fpecies  of  mon- 
keys Vol.i.  54 

Miguel  de  Santiago,  a  famous 
painter  Vol.  1.  278 

-— - —  (fan)   de  Ibarra  defcribed 
Vol.  1.  314 

Milin,  lignal  on     •  Vol.  1.  239 

Mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Terra 
Firma  Vol.  1.  120, 

in  the  province    of  Quito 

Vol.  1.  "460 

in  Popayan     Vol .  1 .  ibid. 

■         in    the    governments    of 
Quijos  and  Macas  Vol.i.  477 

of  Quickfilver  Vol.  1.  478 

offulphur         Vol.  1.495 

of  quickiilver  in  Peru  Vol. 

2.  125 

of  gold,  famous  ones  Vol. 

2-'3S 

— ■—  of  filver,  in  Caylloma  Vol. 

2.139 

— ofPotofi,  how  difcovered 

Vol.  2.  145 

—prodigious  richnefs  of  146 

quantity   of   filver   taken 

out  of  148 

-  of  Porco  Vol.  2. 149 

ibid. 
Vol.  2.  150 
Vol.  2.  152 

of  Pacajes        Vol.  2.  159 

of  gold,  famous  Vol.  2. 1 60 

of  Chili  Vol.  2.  269 

Mira,  fignal  on  Vol.  1.  245 
Mirrours  of  flone  Vol.  1.  482 
Millions  of  Apolo-bamba  Vol. 

2.  136 
— —  of  Chiquitos  Vol.  2.  164 

of   Paraguay,     defcribed 

Vol.  2.  169 
— — how  fettled  170 

inhabitants  of  1 7 1 

temperature  of  the  air  1 7  2 

products  of  "173 

Miffiom, 


of  Lipes 

of  Oruro 

of  Carangas 


Mi/lions,  how  governed 

.  churches  of  175 

manufactures  of      177 

priefts  of  178 

■"  manners  of  the  inhabi- 

tants 1 8 1 

'  policy    of   the  jefuits 

ibid. 

■  on  the  Maranon  Vol.  1 . 

409 
Mocha,  temperature  of  Vol.  1 . 

213 
Monkeys,  of  various  kinds  Vol. 

1. 109 
Monquegua,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2. 

*39 

Monfefu,  town  of      Vol.  2.17 

Monte  Chrifto,  town  of  Vol.  1 . 

'74 
Montevideo,  city  of  Vol.  2.186 

Monuments  of  the  ancient  Indi- 
ans Vol  1 .  479 
of  antiquity  near  Li- 
ma                       Vol.  2.100 
Mopa-mopa,  defcribed   Vol.  1. 

36Z 

Morgan,  John,  takes  Porto-bello 

Vol.  1.86 

takes  Panama    Vol.  1. 

"3 

Morrope,  town  of      Vol.  2.16 

Mofchitos  at  Carthagena  Vol.  1 . 

62 

■  different  fpecies  of  ibid. 

■  their  tortures      Vol.  1 . 

202 
Moths  at  Carthagena,  their  fur- 
prizing  voracity      Vol.  1.66 
Motives  for  the  voyage  to  South 
America  Vol.  1.  1 

Mountain,  an  artificial  one  Vol. 

1.489 
Muca  muca,  defcribed    Vol.  1 . 

460 

Mulattoes,     how    diftinguifhed 

Vol.  1.286 

Mules,  a  furprizing  inftance  of 

their  fagacity        Vol.  1.  219 
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1 74    Mulmul,  fignal  on  Vol.  1 .  24^ 


N. 
Napo,  river  of        Vol.  1.  385 
Naranjal,  town  of  Vol.  1.  178 
Newfoundland,  account  of  Vol. 

2.391 
manner  of  fifhing 
there  395 

Nigua,  a  furprizing  infect,  de- 
fcribed Vol.i.  63 

very  troublefome    ibid. 

how  taken  out  of  the 
flefh  64 

kinds  of  it  65 

Noifes    fubterranean,     whence 

Vol.  2.  87 

Nomarelte,  fignal  on     Vol.  1. 

263 
Nombre  de  Dios,  when  founded 
Vol.  1.  86 
Nopal,  defcribed  Vol.  I.  342 
Norona,  Fernando  de,  ifland  of 
defcribed  Vol.  2.317 
ftrongly  fortified      320 

O. 

Oca,  defcribed  Vol.  1.303 

Olive  plantations        Vol.  2.  94 
Omaguas   Indians,    their    odd 
cufloms  Vol.  1.  412 

Omafuyos,  jurifd.  of  Vol.  2.  159 
Oruro,  jurifdiction  of     Vol.  2. 

— — —  mines  of  ibid. 

Otabalo,  defcribed   Vol.  1.  318 
Oyambaro,  fignal  on     Vol.  1. 

236 

Oyfters,  excellent  ones   Vol.  1 . 

}}7 

produce  pearls        ibid. 

P. 

Pablo  (San)  lake  of  Vol.  1.  319 
Pacaes,  defcribed  Vol,  1.302 
Pacajes,  jurifdiction  of    Vol.  2. 

•    •■         -ti9 

—  mine  or  ibid. 


Ee 


Pacchd) 
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Faccha,  what  fo  called     Vol.  i.    Paraguay,  government  of,    de- 
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Pacific,  why  the  fouth  fea,  called 

by  that  name        Vol.  2.  21 1 

Pajara  Nino,  defcribed   Vol.  2. 

253 
Painting  practifed  at  Quito  Vol. 

1.  278 

Paita,  courfe  fleered  from  Callao 

to  Vol.  3. 191 

»        town  of,  defcribed  Vol.  2. 

J93 

j- —  taken  by  the  Englifh   198 

Palace  of  the  Yncas,   defcribed 

•     Vol.  1.487 

«— • another    489 

Palm  trees,  defcribed  Vol.  I.  49 
Palos,  herb,  defcribed    Vol.  2. 

!73 

Pambnmarca,  fignal  on  Vol.  1. 

237 
Panama,  defcription  of  Vol.  1. 

in 
» '  burnt  by  John  Morgan 

113 

f — ; rebuilt  1 14 

<— r-  totally  deftroyed  by  fire 

"S 

— — — government  of        j.16 

« harbour  of  ibid. 

1. climate  of  118 

drefs  of  the  inhabitants 

119 

I trade  i^f  1 24 

■  — mines  ;h  its  neighbour- 
hood 128 
»             exte&t^ef'  its  audience 

130 

r  '  ■         province   of,    defcribed 

Vol. 


fcribed 

hiftory  of 


Vol. 


168 

ibid. 

169 

ibid: 

172 

1.44! 

2. 151 

2. 162 


1. 131 

Panecillo,  defcribed  Vol.  1.  267 
Papa-urco,  fignal  on  Vol.  1.239 
Papas,  defcribed       Vol.  1.  303 


Paraguay,  towns  of 

millions  of 

herb  defcribed 

Paramo,  what  Vol. 

Paria,  province  of    Vol. 
Pari  a,  lake  of  Vol. 

ParinaCocha,jurifd.ofVol.2.i27 
Parinnas,  breach  of  Vol.  2.  8 
Parties  at  Quito  Vol.  I.  273 
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